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ABSTRACT 

Higher education in South Carolina was evaluated, 
with attention to college missions, financial resources for colleges, 
and the role of the South Carolina Commission on Higher Education. 
The development of higher education during the last 30 years and the 
state's role in organizing and managing the higher education 
enterprise are described. The climate for colleges in South Carolina 
and strengths and weaknesses of higher education in the state are 
also discussed. Included are nine recommendations to improve the 
quality of higher education in the state through systematic 
assessment at the state level and state-level policies. Thirteen 
recommendations to strengthen the Commission cover leadership 
responsibility, statewide planning, commission relationships with 
public and private colleges, and the age*'cy's legal structure. 
Important trends likely to affect higher education are identified 
that concern population growth, income, racial composition, 
educational attainment, economic changes, and state revenues and 
expenditures. Also provided are comparative data for South Carolina's 
33 state colleges as well as peer institutions in other states on: 
sources of revenue, expenditures by function expenditure ratios, 
tuition and fees, enrollments by level, student racial composition, 
faculty salaries, and distribution of faculty by rank. (SW) 
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February 6» 1986 

Mr, Fred Sheheen. Chairman 

South Carolina Commission on Higher Education 
1333 Main Street, Suite 650 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201 

Dear Mr. Sheheen; 

It is with pleasure that we transmit our report to the South Carolina 
Commission on Higher Education. The report identifies the important policy 
issues facing South Carolina higher education in the coming y .rs and sets 
out our recommendations for dealing with them. 

The AVA team spent considerable time in South Carolina during the course 
of this study. We know the state» ita people, its government and its 
colleges and universities. We learned a great deal from the many 
professional educators, lay board members, elected officials, and business 
leaders who gave graciously of their time to be sure that we understood the 
unique qualities of higher education in South Carolina. While we believe 
that our report is sensitive to then, it is a blend of what we heard, our 
analysis of a large quantity of data, and our own experience. 



We are very impressed with a number of aspects of the higher educat_ 
system. We conclude, however, that several improvements should be made t 
increase the quality of higher education and to ensure that state funds 
invested wisely. 



ion 
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Improving higher ed»^C8tion requires cooperative efforts involving 
political leaders, state agencies, and colleges and universities. The 
Commission on Higher Education is the key to producing this cooperation. W- 
hope that our report stimulates serious discuc;sion of higher education and 
provides an opportunity for colleges and universities, the Commission, and 
the General Assembly and the governor to initiate constructive change. 

/ Gordon Van de Water john Augenblick 




Augenblick. Van de Water a Associates Inc 
1370 Pennsylvania Street. Suite 220 • Denver. CO 80203 (303)832-3444 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA: AN AGENDA FOR THE FUTURE 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



During the seven aonths froa July 1985 to January 1986, Augenblick, 
Van de Water & Associates (AVA) conducted a study of higher education in 
South Carolina. AVA augaented its staff with 15 experts froM around the 
country. During the course of the study, the AVA team visited all of the 
public acadeaic colleges and universities, seven technical colleges and 14 
private institutions. We interviewed 108 people around the state to 
ascertain attitudes toward higher education and to detemine critical issues 
likely to face the systen. We obtained information that permitted us to 
compare the state's public institutions to a set of peers in other states. 
This process familiarized us with the history of the state, the development 
of higher education, the people responsible for making policy decisions and 
the status of the system. 

Peoples' attitudes and perceptions shape the kinds of services that 
states provide and, ultimately, how they are provided. During the course of 
this study we became particularly sensitive to a number of attitudes and 
perceptions that, when combined, form the "climate" within which higher 
education policy decisions in South Carolina are made. Characteristics of 
the higher education climate include: 

• The people of South Carolina support higher education when it c€in be 
shown that it plays a central role in economic development. They do 
not appear to support the academic role higher education traditionally 
pleys. 

• Regionalism is extremely strong in South Carolina. People find it 
difficult, in our estimation, to take a statewide perspective on issues. 
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• There is a strong thread of what we call "local boosterisB". This 
attitude inierferett with the development of consistent solutions to 
broad policy issues since each institution that sight be affected is 
viewed as being unique, and therefore requiring special treatment. 

• People feel that the quality of higher education in South Carolina is 
mediocre. 

c People use South Carolina's low income to explain perceived Eiediocrity. 

• There is a perception that students have not been well-prepared to 
attend college. 

• In some respects, higher education in South Carolina is 10 to 15 years 
behind other states. 

• Racial issues remain an important element of the higher education agenda 
despite the progress made in the past five years. 



Higher education in South Carolina has a nuiiiber of strengths of which it 
can be proud and weaknesses that should be addressed. The strengths are: 



• South Carolina provides a high degree of access to higher education, 
particularly in terms of the geographic distribution of institutions. 

• Higher education makes significant contributions to the economic 
development of South Carolina. 

• The Commission's formula funding and program review procedures are 
well designed and widely accepted. 

• Faculty are well qualified in terms of academic training and 
experience and campus leaders are dedicated, competent, and energetic. 

• Faculty salaries are competitive. 

• South Carolina provides generous support for its private colleges. 

• South Carolina has made progress in desegregating higher education. 

• The condition of college and university facilities is relatively good. 



The following weaknesses should be addressed: 

• Although the Commission on Higher Education has gained strength, it is 
not well known or highly respected. 
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• There is too nuch political interference in statewide higher education 
policy development • 

• The structure and organization of the Commission on Higher Education 
reduces its ability to lead. 

• The CcMMiission devotes too little continuing attention to statewide 
planning foi hi^er education. 

• Neither the CoBBiission nor the institutions pay sufficient attention 
to higher education quality assessment. 

• Standards for college admission are too low. 

• There io no statewide policy for developmental education. 

• Graduate education and research receive relatively little attention. 

• There is some unnecessary program duplication, primarily in places 
where academic and technical colleges are close to one another. 

• There is little interaction between the Commission and private colleges 
and universities. 



Our recommendations to address these weaknesses are in two groups. The 
first group focuses on improving higher education services while the second 
focuses on strengthening the Cc»anission on Higher Education. 



Recomiendationsto^Improye the Quality of Hig her Education 

1. The Commission on Higher Education should make the assessment of the 
quality of higher education a major objective for the coming years. 
As a first step, the CoHiission, in cooperation with the state's 
colleges and universities, should define quality. Second, the 
Commission should identify the major components of an academic plan 
and require each public institution to develop such a plan. Third, 
institutions should create their own procedures for assessing academic 
performance. Finally, drawing on institutional efforts, the Commission 
shoulri develop its own procedures for a statewide assessment of quality. 

2. The Commission on Higher Education should set minimal college and 
university entrance criteria. These criteria should be differentiated 
among three groups of institutions: (1) Clemson University, the Medical 
University and the University of South Carolina at Columbia; 

(2) four-year public colleges and all other campuses of the University 
of South Carolina; and (3) the technical colleges. 
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3. The Coflnission on Higher Education should develop and impleinent criteria 
for assessing students' readiness for upper division study. Students 
should meet such criteria in order to: (1) enter the upper division of 

a public institution; (2) transfer lower division course credits between 
institutions; and (3) be eligible to receive student financial aid under 
the Tuition Grants Progran as an upper division student enrolled in a 
private college. 

4. The CoHiission on Higher Education should establish statewide 
developaental education policies that would guide the provision and 
funding of academic activities at less than the fresliman level. No 
degree credit should be awarded for developmental work. 

5. Approval of new graduate progroms by the Ccnamission should be baaed on 
two primary factors: (1) the Commission's assessment of the state, 
regional, and national need for new programs; and (2) the existence of 
strong undergraduate and graduate programs in the same and closely 
related areas. All high cost graduate degree programs should be 
concentrated in the three universities. No new doctoral programs should 
be approved outside of the three universities. 

6. The Commission on Higher Education should work toward improving 

inter institutional cooperation through the encouragement of such efforts 
as a common postsecondary academic f^alendar and establishment of 
inter institutional advisory groups to pr<»iote research, faculty and 
student exchanges, complementary graduate program offerings, and 
international study opportunities. In the case of technical and 
academic colleges located near one another, the technical college should 
only provide those academic courses required of all technical college 
students or those courses designed as non-transfer courses to support a 
specific technological emphasis. 

7. The Commission on Higher Education should seek additional state funding, 
beyond the matching funds currently provided in the formula, in order to 
expand the research capacity of the state's universities. The 
Commission should allocate some of these funds to support endowed 
faculty chairs and some through a competitive grant process designcKl to 
stimulate research or research capacity in areas of specific state 
interest. 

8. The Commission on Higher Education should request that the General 
Assembly establish a program to distribute funds to support the 
improvement of higher education. The program should be administered by 
the Commission. 

9. The Commission on Higher Education should request that the General 
Assembly establish a scholarship program designed to identify and 
recognize South Carolina's brightest students and to encourage them to 
enroll in the state's colleges and universities. The program should be 
administered by the Commission on Higher Education. 
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Recomaiendations to Strengthen the Commission on Higher Education 

10. The Comnission on Higher Education should work to increase its 
visibility aaong policy aakers and citizens in a variety of ways, 
including: (1) expecting the Conission's staff director to be a 
leading spokesperson for higher Mucation in the state; (2) publishing 
more and better information abo :t higher educationi particularly for 
prospective students; and (3) increasing contact with the colleges and 
universities. 

11. The Commission's authorizing legislation should be an. .ded to give the 
Commission sole responsibility and final authority to approve new 
programs and terminate existing programs. 

12. The Commission on Higher Education should make planning a major function. 

13. Once each year, the Commission's staff director should prepare a review 
of the accomplishments of the prior year, brief the Commission on 
emerging issues and recommend an agenda of major activities for the 
coming year. The Coamiission should develop a thorough, statewir'e 
information base and use it to analyze planning issues , identify 
strengths and weaknesses of the higher education system and monitor 
improvement efforts. The Commission should identify important emerging 
issues. As part of this effort, the Commission should assess the need 
for postsecondary education opportunities throughout the state and 
invite appropriate colleges and universities to respond to the 
identified needs. 



14. Institutional mission statements should be periodically reviewed by the 
Commission on Higher Education to ensure a continued fit between 
state-level goals and the aggregate activities of the state's colleges 
and universities. The Commission should also require that institutional 
profiles be appended to mission statements ani that each college and 
university provide the Commission with a summary of its academic and 
facilil es plans. 

15. The Commission should make extensive use of broad-based advisory groups 
t%a it develops policy positions. 

16. Relations between the Conmission on Higher Education and South 
Carolina's private colleges should be strengthened in three ways: 
(1) communications between the Commission and the presidents of the 
private colleges should be improved by having the Commission's staff 
director participate in meetings of the Council of Private College 
Presidents; (2) the Comnission should seek ways to include the private 
colleges in statewide planning for higher education, particularly when 
the private colleges might provide services that are needed by the 
stat"^; and (3) tbe Commission should have budget and policy approval 
authority ovor the Tuition Grants Program. 
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17. The Conission's staff director should work closely with the Council of 
Presidents of State Institutions of Higher Learning and encourage the 
Council to s^^rve as a forua for tne identification and discussion of 
state-level hi^er education policy issues. 

18. The CoHiission on Higher Education should invite the State Board of 
Education and the State Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education 
to fom a liaison coMiittee to e::asiine issues of coKon concern such sfi 
adaission standards, developmental educationi teach r 7reparation and 
certification! transfer policies. 

19. Menbers of the Ccwission on Higher Education should be appointed by the 
governor with the consent of the General Assenbly. Menbers of the 
CoHiission should serve for six years. Cooaission nenbers should be 
thoroughly oriented to their public policy role and provided periodic 
s»inars designed to keep thea up-to-date on current issues. 

20. The Coanission's '^Rules and Procedures" should be aaended to specify the 
relations between C<»ission aenbers and Conaission staff and to provide 
staff the authority to aake operational decisions within approved 
Ccanission guidelines. 

21. The title of the Coaaission's staff director nhould be changed to 
Coaaisi^ioner of Higher Education. 

'^2. Coaaission staff aembers should bring a variety of prior experiences 
to their Coaaission responsibilities. High level adainistrative 
experience on a college or university campus should be represented 
aaong senior staff. 



These reconmendations will affect higher education in South Carolina in 
a number of ways. Some of thea require additional state funding. Our 
feeling is that g 8m.il 1 increase in the current fwiding level is sufficient 
to initiate soae of the changes we reconaend. While it would be difficult to 
specify, we believe that 8C»e of the recoaaendations will save money in the 
future and will certainly iaprove the effectiveness of state support. 
Strengthening the Commission on Higher Education will require the addition of 
staff to support our recooaiendations in the areas of quality assessment, 
planning, anu information collection. 
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CHAPTER I. INTHODIKJTION 



This report is the culaination of a seven aonth effort by Augenblick, 
Van de Water fc Associates (AVA) to evaluate higher education in Sonth 
Carolina under a contract with the South Carolina Ccmission on Higher 
Education (CHE). In February 1985 the Coonission requested proposals froi« 
interested consulting firms to conduct "a study of the major policy issues 
concerning higher education" in the state. Three major c<»nponents were 
included in the request for proposals: 

• An analysis of college and university misbions, including a 
review of the appropriateness of educational opportunities 
and a determination of whether unxiecessary duplication exists. 

• An assessment of the adequacy, efficiency and effectiveness of 
financial resources for higher education. 

• A review of the Commission, including how well it fulfills its 
role. 

The primary purpose of the requested study was to "assist both the 
Commission on Higher Education and the institutions (of higher education) in 
establishing policies that will improve the efficient delivery of high 
quality postsecondar:^ education serv^ " the citizens" of the state. 

Originally, the study was intended to begin on May 15 and be completed 
by December 15, 1985. On May 2, AVA was selected to undertake the study. 
Ho»;ever, the General Ass^ly did not approve the allocation of funds to the 
Commission to conduct the study until June 14. In the legislation 
authorizing the study, the General Asse]ri>ly provided that the study could 
"not consider the closing of uny two-year branch of the University of South 
Carolina or of any technical college." AVA and the Commission agreed to 
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vodify the schedule called for in the original proposal so that the project 
would begin on July 1, 1985 and be completed by February 7, 1986. 

AVA specializes in helping state policy makers deal with issues related 
to the financing and governance of education. For this study AVA augmented 
its staff with a five member Advisory Panel and ten issue experts. The 
following pi.^ple participated in the study: 

AVA^Staff 

• Dr. John Augenblick, partner 

• Ms. Elizabeth Cox, research assistant 

• Ma. Mary Flanigan, research assistant 

• Dr. Gordon Van de Water, partner 

Adv i so r Y Panel 

• Dr. Vernon Crawford, retired Chancellor, University System of 
Georgia 

• Dr. John Folger, Director, Center for Education Policy at 
Vanderbilt University 

• Dr. Lyman Glenny, Ptofessor Emeritus, University of California at 
Berkeley 

• Dr. Lionel Newsom, Distinguished Scholar, United Negro College 
Fund 

• Dr. Samuel Spencer, President, Virginia Foundation for Independent 
Colleges 

Issue Experts 

• Dr. Robert Berdahl, Director, Institute for Research in Higher and 
Adult Education, University of Maryland 

• Dr. Paul Brinkman, Senior Associate, National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) 



• Mr. Robert Broughton, retired Vice-President for Business-Finance 
and Treasurer, Colorado College 

• Mr. John Clute, Senior Vice-President and General Counsel, Boise 
Cascade Corporation 

• Dr. Patricia Ci^osson, Associate P'^ofessor of Higher Education, 
University of Pittsburgh 

• Dr. Cameron Fincher, Director, Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, University of Georgia 

• Mr. John Frazer, Executive Director, Council of Independent 
Kentucky Colleges and Universities 

• Mr. Felix Joyner, Vice-Presidant for Finance, University of North 
Carolina 

• Dr. Marvin Peterson, Director, Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, University of Mici igan 

• Dr. Richard Richardson, Professor of Education, Arizona State 
University 



The process used to undertake this study was complex, reflecting the 
sensitivity of the issues being studied, the number of colleges and 
universities in South Carolina, the number of people involved and the time 
constraint under which the study had tc be completed. The study process 
consisted of eight basic steps: 



i» First, we interviewed education, business and political leaders in order 
to learn adout their attitudes toward higher education, including their 
feelings about the quality of services, the adequacy of resources and the 
effectiveness of the Commission. We selected interviewees from a list 
provided by Commission staff. John Augenblick, Gordon Van de Water, the 
Advisory Panel, John Clute and Robert Berdahl conducted 52 interviews, 
mostly in July. 

• Second, we provided the ten issue experts with background information 
about particular issue are^ €md eight of them spent at least one week 
in South Carolina to discuss particular aspects of those issues with a 
wide var;ety of policymakers, including Commission staff, staff of other 
state agencies (such as the State Board for Technical and Comprehensive 
Education and the State Department of Education), college and university 
leaders and membera of the General Assembly. In conducting these 
interviews, each public academic college and university, including all 



campuses of the University of South Carolina, was visited at least once. 
In addition, visits were made to about half of the private colleges and 
to about a third of the technical colleges. These visits took place in 
August, Septefld[>er and October. 

• Third, each of the eight issue experts that participated in the 
second step prepared a paper for AVA concerning the particular issue 
assigned to him/her. These papers summarized the interviews, analyzed 
information relevant to the issue, discussed trends in other states 
and reccnmended specific strategies that South Carolina might pursue 
in dealing with the issue. 

• Fourth, we compared peer group institutions using information from the 
Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) collected by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) and maintained by NCHKiS. 
NC^'SMS criteria were used to select peer groups. Commission staff 
organized South Carolina's institutions into nine groups and selected 
peer institutions from outside the state for each group. Data about 
revenue sources, expenditure patterns, enrollment levels and faculty were 
compared by peer group. 

• Fifth, we 'collected information to aralyze specific issues. We obtained 
college and university mission statements and policies, which we compared 
to each other and to the statewide Master Plan. We v^valuated program 
enrollments to determine the geographic distribution of programs and 
their size. We analyzed HEGIS finance data for all public and private 
colleges. We reviewed the financial reports of many private colleges. 

We also examined national, regional, state, and county data concerning 
population growth, income, educational attainment, spending for higher 
education, and eiirollments in higher education. 

• Sixth, five of the issue experts came to Denver to discuss the issues 
they studied with AVA staff. These disciissions, which took place in 
October, allowed experts in a variety of areas to share their views and 
exchange ideas, resulting in a series of coordinated recommendations. 

• Seventh, AVA staff prepared a consolidated set of preliminary 
recommendations, which was shared with the Advisory Panel at a November 
meeting in Charleston. Ihe Advisory Panel reviewed the recommendations 
in light of available data and the papers prepared by the issue experts. 
On the basis of this information and their own expertise, they suggested 
modifications to the recommendations and reviewed AVA's proposed approach 
to the final report. 

• Eighth, AVA staff prepared the final report, a draft of which was 
reviewed for factual errors by the Commission staff and for substantive 
changes by the Advisory Panel in January 1986. 



The process allowed a large number of people with national expertise to 
focus on higher education in South Carolina. Between July and October, the 
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AVA team conducted 128 interviews with 108 different individuals. Throughout 
the study, AVA naintained contact with the Commission. Several members of 
the team attended CHE meex,. ifi July and August. Bight of the issue 
experts met individually with ConDission staff. As a result of this process i 
the AVA team became familiar with the history of South Carolina, the 
development of higher education in the state, the people who guide education 
and economic growth, the past, current and emerging issues, and a wide 
variety of thoughts about how to improve the system. 

This report is organized into five additional chapters and three 
appendices. Chapter II describes the development of higher education during 
the last 30 years and discusses the state's role in organizing and managing 
the higher education enterprise. Chapter III reviews the context and climate 
for higher education and identifies the strengths and weaknesses of higher 
education in South Carolina. Chapter IV presents a framework for our 
recommendations to improve higher education. In Chapter V, we present our 
rec(»mnendations to improve the quality of higher education in South 
Carolina. Our recommendations to strengthen the South Carolina Commission on 
Higher Education are in Chapter VI. Appendix A contains a short resume of 
each person who served as a member of the AVA team, a list of the ca2apuses 
visited and a list of the people interviewed. Appendix B describes important 
trends likely to affect higher education. Appendix C contains tables in 
which public colleges and universities in South Carolina are grouped and 
compared to a set of peers in other states. 
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CHAPTER II. HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE STATE 



In the four decades since World War II, higher education underwent 
enormous change. Spurred by the GI Bill, the baby booB, the Sputnik scare, 
and the Great Society, hi^er education changed from a relatively nodest 
enterprise serving the nation's academically talented youth to a vast panoply 
of new and expanded institutions serving many more students. In 1949, 2.7 
million students attended college in America. By 1985, enrollments more than 
quadrupled to 12.2 million. Between 1950 and 1980, the proportion of the 
population over 25 years old with scane college experience grew from 13 to 32 
percent . 

The national goal of universal access to postsecondary education, 
coupled with the maturing of the "baby boomers" and the development of the 
community college movement, fueled the creation of hundreds of new colleges, 
mostly two year public community colleges, and the expansion of existing 
institutions. Citizens who previously had not aspired to a college education 
enrolled by the thousands. Minority groups, low income and older people were 
encouraged and provided financial as«%istance to enroll. 

The states played the central role in this expansion by chartering 
institutions, approving the number, location, and mission of public 
institutions, and providing financial support. The federal government also 
stimulated the expansion of the higher education system. The GI Bill, 
followed by the National Defenoe Education Act of 1958 and the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, established the federal government as an important 
policy player in higher education. The federal government's major 
contribution was in providing financial assistance to students • From 1963 to 



1980, the federal goverruient's involv^^nt increased fro« one student loan 
program funded at $114 million to six student loan, grant, and work programs 
funded at $10.4 billion. Since 1980, the federal commitment to these 
programs generally stablilized in terms of total dollars but declined in 
relative purchasing power. 



1. State governments have also been active in distributing aid to students. 
In addition to using state appropriations to maintain low tuition levels i 
states increased student assistance from $56 million in 1963 to over $1.1 
billion in 1985. 
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Current Higher Education Services 

Today, colleges and universities, both public and private, provide a 
wide range of services to society. These services include; 

• undergraduate and graduate instruction 

\^ professional training in areas such as law, medicine, 
education and business 

• /ocational and occupational training 

• basic and applied research 

• cultural and athletic ^vents 

• the counsel of faculty specialists and advance I students 
« continuing education for professionals 

• developmental education to assist the underprepared 

Not every college or university provides all of these services. The 
type and extent of services generally results from an institution's 
particular history, its responsiveness to external changes in society, its 
ability to establish and support programs that students want, and the goals 
and aspiration? of its faculty and administrative leaders. In short, each 
college or university independently pursues the realiz^ition of its own 
dream. 

Through a combination of historical fact institutions in every state 
found iheir particular niches and set about the task of serving those 
students who sought the kind of education they offered. If someone perceived 
a niche that was not filled - usually because some geographic area was not 
being served or some clientele was being overlooked ~ a new college or 
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perhaps a university branch was organized to fill it. In the last two 
decades the vast majority of these ejcpansions were publicly sponsored. 

As institutions proliferated in the 1960s and early 1970s, those with 
siailar dreams began to compete with one another for students, faculty, 
research projects, and public f'"' Universities saw an opportunity to 
upgrade their faculties and facilities while adding new divisions (typically 
at the graduate level and often in expensive programs like medicine); state 
colleges responded to the boom by adding graduate programs and becoming 
universities, teachers colleges expanded to become comprehensive liberal arts 
colleges, and some two-year colleges became four-year colleges. State 
legislatures ha<l difficulty coping with the demands created by this much 
growth and change. In state after state, legislators looked for a way to 
rationalize development, avoid unnecessary uplication, and ensure that state 
resources were spent wisely. 
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The State's Interest in Higher Education 

States have long been involved in creating and supporting colleges and 
universities. Their early interest grew after the passage of the firs*: 
Morrill Federal Land Grant Act in 1862. The state role expanded again when 
they created ''ncrniar* schools and departme/its to train teachers for the free 
public schools. Each of these comitnents was made in response to societal 
needs, agreed to by a popularly elected legislature, and funded by public tax 
dollars through the regular budget process. In return for these commitments 
f)n^ public funds, legislatures required assurance that public tax dollars 
e being spent appropriately to achieve specified goals. 

This process was successful while the rate of social change and the 
range of services needed were both modest. In the period following World War 
II, changes in society accelerated, resulting in new goals and services for 
higher education, which today include: 

1* lQ2!!§§§iQ2.Access. The goal of the movement from an elitist attitude 
to one of providing mass higher education is to ensure that any person 
capable of benefitting from college attendance is provided the opportunity to 
enroll. Policy makers seek tc reduce barriers to access based on race, sex, 
age, ethnic background, income, geographic location, or physical condition. 
As part of this effort, the impatience of the federal government to improve 
access for minority students led to court mandated desegregation plans 
designed to open public systems of higher education to minorities at a more 
rapid rate. 
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2. B§ducing_Financial_Barri^ Access means little if the prospective 
student cannot afford the cost of attendai*ce. Governments at all levels - 
federal, state, and local, seek to reduce financial barriers by keeping 
tuition charges as low as possible and by providing student financial 
assistance in the form of loans, grants, and work opportunities. 

3. Protect ing__DiyersitY. Public policy makers value private collegeci 
and universities because they serve the state's citizens at low state expense 
and increase the diversity of educational settings. States employ a variety 
of approaches to assist private institutions, including student financial aid 
programs, special contracts for services, and assistance in building 
facilities and purchasing supplies. 

4. Prgmgting_Ecgngmic__Deyelgoment The understanding that well-educated 
workers are attractive to prospective employers links the education system 
with business and industry. In the past, efforts were made to provide short 
term training for entry level jobs. Recognizing that technology is 
continuously transforming the workplace, higher education is re-examining the 
educational needs of new workers to facilitate their adaptability to a 
changing economy. There is also a developing movement to iipprove 
relationships between research universities and industry. 

5. l5Prgving_QualitY. More recently, states are showing a renewed 
interest in the quality of services provided by colleges and universities. 
Legislators and governors are examining how well prepared students are for 
college work, how much college students are learning, and how well they 
perform after leaving campuses. 
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Within this framework of evolving state i-iterests, collegea and 
universities retain important prerogatives in such areas as setting the 
curriculum, hiring, promoting, and firing faculty, evaluating student 
learning, and conducting research. These core activities of the academy are 
respected 'jy political leaders. While infringements in these areas are rare, 
there remains an inh^^rent tension between the views of state and campus 
policy makers on a variety of issues, including enrollment levels, program 
distribution, tuition and fee levels, faculty salaries, facilities,, and 
equipment. It is the role of a state's higher education agency to balance 
these competing interests. 



Meeting the State's Interest 

Determining the ••state's interest" in higher education involves all 
aspects of the denocratic process - electing leaders, debating issues 
publicly over an extended period, voting on countless pieces of legislation 
that, collectively, articulate the state's interests, wrangling over budget 
priorities, setting tax policies and levels, and overseeing the 
jmplementation of adopted policies. 

The major state-level actors for determining the state's interest in 
South Carolina are: 

1- The Commiss io n on Higher Educa'ion. The Commission receives 
institutional budget requests, reviews them, and prepares a consolidated 
budget and facilities request for the Budget ard Control Board. The 
Commission also conducts studies, makes policy recommendations to the 
governor and General Assembly, conducts program reviews, and administers 
special projects such as the state's higher education desegregation plan. 

2- The_Gpvernor. The major powers of the governor's office include the 
ability to focus public attention on issues, suggest possible solutions, and 
work actively to persuade the legislature to take action. Governor Riley 
used this power adroitly to push for the adoption of the Education 
Improvement Act. The governor also plays a significant role in preparing 
budget requests to tiie legislature through his position as Chairman of the 
Budget and Control Board. 
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3- Ibe-iydS§t-§5d_Control_Board. Through its Budget Division the 
Budget and Control Board develops the annual state budget request to be 
presented to the General Assembly. It is at thir ^tage that higher 
education's budget request is merged with the requests of other state 
agencies and state priorities begin to emerf j. 

The. General _ Assembly* Bach house has a money coiuziittee (Ways and 
Means in the House of Representatives and Finance in the Senate) and a 
subject committee (^iucation and Public Works in the House and Education in 
the Senate) that pip*' an active role on higher education is'ues. The money 
committees wield greater power and are therefore the more important in 
legislative approval of new policy thrusts. 

Prior to World War II, most college and university boards and presidents 
dealt directly with their governors and state legislatures for the funds 
needed to support current and new programs, faculty, facilities, and 
equipment. Intense institutional rivalries were played out not only on the 
athletic field but also in legislative lobbying for public support. The 
state research university was typically the dominant player and most frequent 
winner in the give-and-take of legislative decision-making. 

As higher educav.ion grew in sire and complexity, state legislators in 
states without any state higher education governance structure had more and 
more difficulty staying abreast of the issues, sorting out competing program 
and facility requests, getting non-partisan advice, .nd generally managing 
any coherent development of the overall system. In 1950, 28 states, 
including South Carolina, had no state-level governance structure for public 
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higher education. Since then, 36 states, again including South Carolina, 
created or substantially modified their state-level governance structures. 

QoygggjQg -Higher Educat ion 

Although numerous names are used to identify state-level higher 
education boards, there are only two types - the governing board and the 
coordinating board. A governing board, which may govern one or many 
institutions, is charged with managing its constituent units. Its duties 
include selecting the president, organizing the campus, establishing degree 
requirements, allocating resources internally, creating personnel systems and 
support systems, and making rules and regulations covering faculty, student, 
and administrative rights and responsibilities. In those states where a 
governing board is given statewide responsibility for all public collegeo and 
universities, the board also is charged with planning the orderly development 
of higher education on a statewide basis. Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Maine, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, and West Virginia are examples of states with 
this type of statewide governing board. 

Coordinating boards were created to foster the efficient use of public 
resources through planning, program review, and budget review. Additionally, 
they generally are charged with including private colleges in their planning 
for higher education in the state. Structurally, the weakest coordinating 
boards have only advisory powers. They gather information, conduct analyses, 
and provide policy advice to the governor and legislature, but must rely on 
elected political officials to implement the recommendations. The 
coordinating boards in California, Delaware, Ne»' York, Minnesota, and 
Pennsylvania have been classified in this group. Coordinating boards with 
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regulatory powers, for example, over new or existing progrdms, are stronger 
structurally since they are able to make and implement decisions without 
legislative or gubernatorial approval. Illinois, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, 
South Carolina and Texas are examples of states with this type of 
coordinating board. 

The perspective of a governing board is that of its institutions' and it 
is generally seen as an advocate for their advancement. Coordinating boards 
are more closely aligned with state government and are generally seen as 
taking a statewide view rather than an institutional view on policy issues. 

Each governance approach has potential advantages and disadvantages. 
One advantage of the governing board is its power to control and coordinate 
every aspect of every campus under its control, from degree offerings to 
parking regulations. A major disadvantage is that the typical governing 
board controls only a port'i'^n of the higher education domain. Another major 
disadvantage is that these boards cannot be called on by political leaders 
for objective advice on the overall development of postsecondary education in 
the state. Finally, the tendency of major research universities to dominate 
other instituti " under the same governing board can lead to inequitable 
treatment of institutions over time. 

The major potential advantages of the coordinating board are its ability 
to take a statewide perspective, including both public and private higher 
education; its freedom from the day-to-day management affairs of any 
institution; its ability to draw on all colleges and government agencies for 
the information necessary to compile a central data base for use in 
addressing policy issues; its objectivity in performing its analysis and 
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regulatory functions and providing policy advice to political leaders; and 



its position as the only single source for information about all of higher 
education. Among the disadvantages are limited oowers to enforce 
recommendations and lack cf a natural constituency (neither institutions nor 
elected political leaders are its natural sllies). 

Every state now has some type of ^cate-level governance body and elected 
political leaders look to It (in varying degrees, to be sure) for assistance 
in articulating and accomplishing state interests. Whatever type of 
statewide governance approach is adopted, effective coordination of 
institutional activities and aspirations is the main objective. Ttie major 
tools for accomplishing this art planning, budgeting, program review, and 
policy analysis. 

In concluding that coordination has been effective nationally, Lyman 
Glenny summarizes the strengths of each of these tools as follows: 

Planning has preserved diversity among four-year institutions 
that seemed determined on becoming replicas of th^ leading 
state university, and has restrained the efforts of two-year 
colleges to become four-year institutions. • . Statewide 
perspectives, applied in planning, have met state objectives 
of creating diversity while conserving resources. . . 

New practices adopted by the coordinating agencies for 
developing and managing budgets have contributed much to 
equitable funding while recognizing differences among 
systems, types of institutions, and level of programs. 
Institutional squabbling over "fair shares" was greatly 
reduced by such practices. . . Formula funding greatly 
reduced income fluctuations, ^ave institutions a basis for 
sound academic planning Tiom one budget cycle to the next, 
and afforded the state a measure for adequacy of state 
funding. . . 

New programs have been approved and disapproved unov^r 
guidelines of the state master plan (or rolling plan) and of 
the role and mission statements of each institution. . . 
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The "unnecessary overlap and duplication" so despised by 
legislators has lartfelv been avoided, especially with 
expensive and esoteric prograns. • • 

[Policy analysis] has becc»e the most important function of 

advisory boards and is equal to budgeting and planning for 

the regulatory and governing ones. . . Analyses conducted in 

a scholarly, objective manner can sometimes lead to friction 

between the coordinators and the legislators or their staffs, 

especially if tne legislators have preconceived ideas about 

what results the study should show. Over time, however, 

these policy analysis activities have earned coordinating 

agencies a reputation for fairness, thoroughness and 

objectivity - much prized by the politicians as a group even 

though a few individual legislators may adhere to their 

biases on particular issues. So useful are policy studies 

that politicians have steadily increased the scope of 

activities of the regulatory and statewide governing boards 

or converted an advisory board into a regulatory one as 

inportant new issues and problems arise. A valued by-product 

of objective policy analysis is that legislators are far less 2 

likely to engage in partisan politics on higher education matters. 



The ability of a state to realize its interests depends in large measure 
on its ability to articulate a set of commonly accepted goals as well as Its 
ability to organize effectively to pursue those goals. Statewide 
coordinating boards can be effective instruments for successfully 
accomplishing both tasks. 



Funding HigherEducat ion 

In higher education, most state funds traditionally are allocated 
directly to institutions rather than to students. State fiscal support was 
based on the annual presentation of a budget by each college and university 
to the legislature. This process was permeated by considerable individual 
and institutional lobbying. It was then the task of the legislature to 



2. Excerpts taken from "State Coordination of Higher Education: The Modem 
Concept", by Lyman Glenny; published by the State Higher Education Executive 
Officers, Denver, Colorado, 1985, pp. 11-14. 
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arrive at a funding level for each college and university. 

When this task bccane too c<»Bplex« it was assigned to statewide higher 
education boards. These boards were asked to review and recommend equitable 
budget levels for each of the colleges and universities. This required that 
some method of treating similar institutions in a similar manner be devised. 
The result was a wide variety of formulas, representing local constraints and 
political imperatives. 

The defini^ion of a formula can be broadly stated as a quantitative 
means of linking funding to enrollment or other higher education activities. 
Formulas are conscio\is policies arrived at through debate, persuasion and 
power. Their presentation as mathematical equations masks the underlying 
political trade-offs necessary to establish a working balance of power. The 
essence of the formula approach is to remove requests for fiscal support from 
the arena of political backscratching and place th&n in the arena of rational 
argument based on fact and analysis. 




Current Issues in Hi^er Education 



Colleges aiid universities everywhere struggle to obtain adequate fundsy 
to maintain their facilities, to inprove their faculties, and to keep 
equipment up-to-date. These are the perennial issues. Other issues arise 
and are debated at various levels for shorter periods of time. Some are 
accepted, proposed solutions are then approved, funded, and implemented, 
while others are rejected and forgotten or put aside for the future. The 
list of policy issues will vary by state, but generally there are ^ few 
issues that are sufficiently common Lo allow some generalization al out 
current national issues* Two such issues, one internal to higher education 
and one external, are touched on here: (1) efforts to improve higher 
education; and (2) increasing interstate competition* 

Improving_Higher_Education 

The current interest in improving higher education is a natural 
outgrowth of the struggle to broaden access to higher education and the 
recent interest in upgrading the public schools. Several recent national 
reports have focused on higher education quality issues. On^, sponsored by 
the National Institute of Education, notes: 

Excellence in higher education, we believe, requires 

1. That institutions of higher education produce demonstrable 
i!9!Er?y§!§5^^ student knowledge, capacities, skills, and 
attitudes between entrance and graduation; 

2. That these demonstrable improvements occur within 
?stabli8hedjL_clearlY_eygre8^ 

and Maintained standards^of performance for awarding 
degtees based on societal and institutional definitions of 
college-level academic learning; cmd 




3. That these improvements are achieved efficient Iyi that 
is I that they are cost effective in the use of student and 
institutional resources of time, effort, and money. 

Adequate measures of educational excellence must thus be 

couched in terms of student outcomes - principally, such 3 

academic outcomes as knowledge, intellectual capacities, and skills. 

The same report calls on state officials to reduce their intrusions into 

the daily lives of colleges and universities. "We believe that it is the 

responsibility of legislators and other state officials to minimize practices 

4 

that breed distrust and cynicism in public colleges and universities/* 

The Southern Ref^ional Education Board stresses that students must have 
access to quality higher education. Its conclusion: 

It is vital that the .ssue of achieving ^ccess to quality 
education become a state-level concern. 

The new covenant between higher education and the public will 
have to contain practical, understandable, and explainable 
approaches to pursuing quality and access simultaneously. 
These agreements should be formalized in state-level policy, 
which has both the leverage and the jurisdiction to ensure that 
students seeking collegiate study can obtain the services 5 
they need without comprcniising efforts to improve quality. 



3. From The National Institute of Education's Study Group on the Conditions 
of Excellence in American Higher Education, "Involvement in Learning: 
Realizing the Potential of Higher Education", pp. 15~16. 

4. Ibid., p. 68. 

5* From "Access to Quality Undergrad.'*»te Education: A Report to The Southern 
Regional Education Board by Its Commission for Educational Quality", 1985, 
p. 3. 
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A third report focused on improving the pr<*paration of new teachers. 

It's najor recommendation was that "admission to and graduation from teacher 

education programs should be based upon rigorous academic and performance 
6 

standards. " 

A fourth report focused on the curriculum and had this to say about the 
problem of accountability for what happens on a campus: 

One of the most remarkable and scandalous aspects of American 
higher education is the absence of traditions, practices, and 
methods of institutional and social accountability. The 
spirit of freedom and individual enterprise has supported 
non-accountability and underwritten a great deal of 
irresponsibility. In a society where survival and growth 
are often the only tests of virtue, colleges and universities 
have paid too little attention to the measures appropriate 
to an assessment of their performance. . . There must be 
ways of demonstrating to state legislatures, students, and 
the public at large that the colleges know what they are doing 
(or do not know) and that they are doing it well (or poorly). 
The colleges themselves must be held responsible 7 
for developing evaluations that the public can respect. 



Changes in the national economy are felt in different degrees by each of 
the states. Michigan, for example, was hit harder by the last recession than 
its neighbors because of its heavy reliance on automobile production and 



6. **A Call for Change in Teacher Education**, released in March 1985 by the 
National Commission for Excellence in Teacher Education, an independent 
commission set up by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 

7. From "Integrity in the College Curriculum: A Report to the Academic 
Community," prepared by the Association of American College's Project on 
Redefining the Meaning and Purpose of Baccalaureate Degrees and reproduced in 
the Chronicle pf^Higher^Edu^ February 13, 1985, p. 1 ff. 
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related industries. Currently, South Carolina ?s undergoing change in its 
textile industry t a major segment of the state* r economy. In general, as 
political leaders recognize the nature of these changes - away from heavy 
manufacturing and toward service industries - they begin to seek ways to put 
their state in a favorable position so that it can weather economic 
transitions with the least amount of upheaval. 

The competition for new plants, such as the General Motors Saturn plant, 
and research sites, such as the federal government's particle accelerator, is 
keen. Winning means new Jobs, expanded tax bases, and increased economic 
diversity. States adopt a variety of approaches to new businesses. 
Michigan, for example, created the Biotechnology Institute to facilitate the 
commercialization and development of applied biology. New York is developing 
Centers for Advanced Technology to foster closer linkages between the 
business community and the universities. Ohio's Thomas Alva Edison 
Partnership program is similar. Arizona put $20 million into the Arizona 
State University Center for Excellence in Engineering. Lcui^iana is funding 
an Innovation Center to help small businesses gat started. 

Each of these efforts has two things in co^mion: it seeks to create new 
jobs through economic development and it draws on the resources of higher 
education as ai> integral part of the strategy. This means that faculty and 
facilities of the state's universities are vital attractions to those 
industries that have high research and developirent needs. So, too, are the 
state's technical training campuses that train entry level workers and 
retrain experienced workers in the skills needed by the new industries. When 
these two ingredients are abundantly available, then a state has a good basis 
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for competing. 

Some other asj^ects of interstate competition relate more directly to 
higher education. These include the competition for the best faculty, the 
brightest students, and public and private research grants. Concentrations 
of the brightest students are among the strongest drawing cards for the best 
faculty, who, in turn, have the highest ability to attract external research 
funds. If the best students leave the state, if faculty turnover is high, 
and if the volume of external research contracts is low, then a state cannot 
be considered competitive and will have a hard time attracting expanding 
industries. 

Two basic shifts should be noted here First, the dominant theme in 
higher education has moved from access to quality. Thoughtful promoters of 
change are careful to remind policy makers that access remains a priority 
issue even though the focus has shifted to wrestling with the problem of 
upgrading standards. Second, the assessment of quality, once the exclusive 
purview of the faculty and voluntary accrediting agencies, is being 
broadened. While the new boundaries are not well-defined, state agency 
staffs and elected political leaders and their staffs are getting more 
involved. What their proper role should be is currently the topic of debate 
in many states. 
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CHAPTER III. THE STATUS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 



This chapter contains information abouc denographic, economic, and 
higher education trendu in South Carolina, describes important features of 
the climate for hi^er education, and identifies the strengths and weaknesses 
of the state's higher education system. 



Demographic, Economic, and Higher Education Trends 

Higher education, like other complex aspects of society, does not exist 
in a vacuum. It is not an independent entity hidden from public view, nor is 
it immune from economic, sociological, and political currents. Higher 
education is a large enterprise with an extensive social and economic 
impact. The present status of public higher education is inextricably linked 
to its state's history. Moreover, the future of higher education will be 
significantly influenced by state, regional, and national demographic and 
economic trends. 

The following characteristics, based on information contained in 
Appendix B, are important when considering the future of higher education in 
South Carolina: 

• South Carolina is a relatively poor state. Per capita income is very 
low and the state's tax capacity is among the lowest in the nation. 

• Despite its low tax capacity. South Carolina devotes a large amount to 
government services, particularly education. The state spends a 
relatively high proportion of its budget on elementary/secondary and 
higher education. 

• South Carolina's economy is changing as the textile industry attempts 
to lower labor costs and tourism expands. A significant increase in 
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service workers is expected with the anticipated need to retrain many 
of those currently employed and to provide more education to new 
workers . 

• South Carolina has a very large minority population. The concentration 
of blacks is expected to grow, particularly among people of college 
age. 

• In terms of income and education, blacks are significantly different 
from whites in South Carolina. Blacks have lower incomes and 
participate to a lesser extent in higher education. The SAT scores 
of black students are below those of white students. 

• South Carolina has a higher than average, but not inordinately high, 
number of public colleges relative to its population* Colleges are 
geographically well placed relative to future population growth* 

• Colleges and universities in South Carolina tend to serve "traditional" 
students. In the future, the need to serve nontraditional students, 
particularly in terms of age and part-time participation, will increase. 

• It appears that a relatively small proportion of all students leave 
South Carolina to obtain an undergraduate education. However » a 
large proportion leave the state to attend graduate school. 

• State support for higher education appears to be adequate and it is 
distributed equitably among public institutions. 

• Faculty salaries are about average for states in the South. A problem 
may be developing at the technical colleges, where salaries are becoming 
less competitive with those paid in the public schools. 

• Tuition and fee levels at South Carolina colleges and universities are 
relatively high. 

• An emphasis on graduate education and research is fairly new and activity 
is relatively low compared to institutions in other states. 

• The state provides strong support for its private colleges through the 
Tuition Grants Program. Despite this program, some private colleges are 
facing fiscal problems. 
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The Cliaate for Higher Education in South Carolina 

During this study we became familiar with South Carolina and its people, 
its history and its higher education system. We developed a sen^e of the 
higher education "climate^ in the state. By climate, we mean commonly held 
feelings about the state and its colleges and universities. We believe that 
eight important elements create the climate for higher education in South 
Carolina. The future of higher education depends on an under^laiiding of 
these elements and the ways they affect, and may be affected by. changes in 
the higher education system. Tn reading our description, the following 
should be kept in mind: first, some of the elements are contradictory; 
second, the elements portray general attitudes and do not reflect what any 
specific individual said; third, some of these attitudes are not unique to 
South Carolina; and, fourth, the descriptions are blunt and err on th^ side 
of straightforwardness rather than diplomacy. 

The first element is that people in South Carolina strongly support the 
roles that higher education plays in economic development and in providing 
credentials, such as degrees, that are valued by society. People do not 
value higher education for the academic knowledge it provides. Higher 
education is in a precarious ^ sit ion because its basic roles are not of 
great interest to a broad segment of the population. South Carolinians 
believe that the higher education system har played a significant part in 
improving the state's economic vitality. Any threat to that role could 
jeopardize support for higher education. 
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Attempts to improve the quality of academic services may not receive much 
public support until such time as the general level of academic preparation 
\n the high schools improves and the demand for additional acaden^ir services 
increases significantly. This attitude toward higher education, which 
strongly supports the practical side of the higher education enterprise but 
is apathetic toward the academic side, explains, aL least in part, why most 
of the technical colleges have never developed into "community" c^^ '%ea and 
why graduate education receives so little attention. Attempts tc the 
vocational goals of the technical colleges with a general academic function 
often are viewed as threatening to their fundamental purpose. Diversion of 
resources into basic research and e jteric graduate education, which may not 
justify itself in the near future, is viewed as irrelevant. 

A second element concents intrastate competition. One of the strongest 
attitudes we came across in South Carolina is tha s**nse of regionalism. 
People divide the state into three primary regions, one center^ on the 
Greenville-Spartanburg hub, one located in and aroiind Columbia^ and one 
running along the coast from Beaufort to Myrtle Beach, with Charleston as its 
population center. Much of this regionalism has a historical basis i\i the 
development of the state, including the movement of people into each region, 
the economic basis of the region, and the competition for whatever benefits 
the state could provide. Desp'te fundamental changes in society during the 
past century, particularly improvements in communication, regional tension is 
still strong in South Carolina. This regionalism manifests itself in two 
important ways: first, people find it diffiCTjl^ to take a statewide view of 
any issue; and second, what limited state resources are available generally 
gwt divided among the regions. While regionalism occurs in most stat^i, 
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people have found ways to diffuse some of its negative aspects while 
recognizing basic differences in the history, economy and culture of 
regions. In South Carolina regional attitudes are strengthened, rather than 
alleviated, by the tradition of strong legislative control, the selection of 
some public policy makers on the basis of geography, and athletic 
competitions. People are used to and comfortable with **deals** that satisfy 
regional demands but use limited resources inefficiently. 

Regionalism is so strong that a variety of it operates within the 
regions themselves. We call this third element "local boosterism. ** This is 
an attitude that tolerates special treatment for one or more members of a 
group in light of their peculiar circumstances. This approach reduces equity 
within the group. More importantly, it encourages an incremental approach 
rather than a systematic approach to dealing with problems. From this 
viewpoint, every issue is unique, requiring special attention and a solution 
that is unacceptable in a similar circumstance someplace else. 

Fourth, we found that people feel that the quality of higher education 
in the state is mediocre. People look to North Carolina and Georgia and 
sense that somehow the institutions in those states do a better job th&ii the 
ones in South Carolina. Given the low expectations for higher education in 
South Carolina, this attitude might be expected. The higher education system 
itself 13 partly to blame because it has not done a very good job of defining 
or measuring what it does; rather, it encourages people to focus on a few 
peripheral indicators, such as athletic prowess or numbers of winners of 
prestigious awards, to judgcr quality. We believe that the sense of 
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nediocrity reflects a partial truth as well as a sense of inferiority that 
South Carolinians have developed and need to overcome. 

The fifth element concerns the low income level of the state. We heard 
repeated references to South Carolina's low income level as an explanation 
for low quality. Every indicator suggests that income is low in the state. 
However, we found that low income serves as an excuse for a wide variety of 
failings where, in our judgment, it is not a contributing factor since the 
state spends a sizable amount on its higher education system. Something 
other than money is lacking if the system is not performing well. 

The sixth element is that students are not well-prepared academically to 
attend college. By any indicator we could find, it appears that the 
elementary/secondary system has not performed well in the past. While the 
situation is changing, and people expressed hope that all of the efforts 
being made to improve the public schools would pay off, it will take many 
years before things turn around completely. While we believe that all of the 
attention being paid to the public schools can only help higher education in 
the long run, a major focus of the higher education system for the 
foreseeable future will be developmental education. 

As a seventh element, we found a number of aspects of the higher 
education system to be 10 to 15 years behind those of other states. These 
include faculty development programs, enrichment programs for the brightest 
students, adaptations to accommodate non-traditional and p^rt-time students, 
and state student financial aid for students in the public sector. 
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Finally, we found that racial is3ues remain an important part of the 
higher education agenda despite the improvements that have been made in the 
last few years. Racial irsues are difficult to talk about « Th«re are strong 
perceptions by both blacks and whites about traditionally black colleges, the 
goals of the Commission's desegregation plan, how well those goals are being 
achieved, and the quality of life for blacks in South Carolina. All blacks 
do not agree nor do all whites. Some people would prefer not to talk about 
these issues; others feel that enough effort has been made to rectiiy prior 
problems and no special effort is required in the future. The state has made 
progress but certain basic issues remain. Improvements in 
elementary/secondary education, the political system, and in the economy may 
facilitate changes in the higher education system. However, the higher 
education system can lead the state in improving the quality of life for 
blacks and whites. 
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strengths of the Higher Education Systen 

Trying to identify the strengths and weaknesses of higher education in a 
particular state is difficult because attitudes toward higher education are 
not universally held. Soiie people are unfamiliar with what the system does 
or how it is organized, and they have no strong opinions about how well it is 
doing; other people have strong opinions about the higher education system 
but have a rather flimsy basis for holding them; some are knowledgeable about 
certain segments or perhaps only particular campuses; and some are both 
broadly knowledgeable ard highly opinionated. 

We used four basic approaches to identify the strengths and weaknesses 
of higher education in South Carolina. First, we interviewed a large number 
of people, some directly involved in providing higher education services and 
some only peripherally involved with the system. Second, we analyzed a large 
body of data that indicates the status of the svstem in a number of areas and 
compares institutions in South Carolina to their peers in other states along 
a number of different dimensions. Third, we sent issue experts throughout 
the state to discuss a wide variety of issues with professional educators and 
knowledgeable others. Finally we compared South Carolina to other states. 

Because of the general consistency of our results, we feel comfortable 
describing eight strengths and ten weaknesses of higher education in South 
Carolina. Higher education accomplishes a great deal in South Carolina and 
the state's citizens have much to be proud of; however, as is the case in 
most places, the system can be improved so that it serves the public even 
better in the future. 



Access to higher Education Opp ortunities 

During the last 20 to 30 years, nost states struggled to improve the 
accessibility of higher education opportunities. The purpose of this effort 
was to transform higher education from an elite activity, engaged in only by 
the few people ab?.e to afford it, to one available to all people desiring to 
participate. This has not been done simply as a public service. People now 
believe, and there is a great deal of evidence to support the belief, that 
higher education plays an important role in the econ(»ic development of a 
state. Investment in humar. capital shows returns in better health, lower 
crime, higher personal incOi?ie and more state revenue. In order to improve 
access, states created new institutions, built new facilities, increased 
state support for colleges and universities, provided aid to students, 
changed admission standards, altered academic schedules and alleviated other 
barriers that servf^' ^educe the participation of minorities, wcnoen, older 
students and other individuals. 

South Carolina implemented each of these approaches to increase access 
to higher education. Between 1957 and 1974, 27 new public colleges (16 
technical colleges, 2 previously private colleges, and 9 branch campuses of 
use - one of which became Francis Marion College) were added to the system. 
In many of these institutions, the only requirement for entrance is a high 
school diploma. As a result, many more people are now engaged in higher 
education than was the case 20 years ago: in 1964, about 41,000 people 
attended colleges in the state; in 1984, over 130,000 people attended 
college. Relative to other states of similar population. South Carolina has 
a high, but not inordinately high, number of institutions per 100,000 
residents. 




The people we interviewed reported that financial access to higher 
education in South Carolina is also adequate. Despite relatively high 
tuition levels, people do not believe that anyone is prevented from attending 
college because of cost. The availability of federal financial aid, in the 
form of grants, loans and work-study fiends, is viewed as sufficient to assure 
that students are not inappropriately burdened with either the need to work 
while pursuing their education or loan repayments after graduation. We 
searched for information that might support an opposing view; howeveri we 
could not prove that some people choose not to attend college because of 
financial difficulties or that students drop cut of school solely for 
financial reasons. South Carolina's formula fiirding system assumes that 
students will pay about 20 percent of the cost of operating public 
institutions, an amount that appears reasonable although it must be 
recognized that students incur costs other than tuition to attend college. 
Interviewees were apprehensive about the future of federal student aid 
programs and suggested that financial access to higher education in South 
Carolina could be threatened if federal student aid funds are reduced as 
proposed in 1986. It will be important to monitor federal funding and track 
the impact of changes in student enrollment in the state in order to assure 
continued financial access in the future. Furthermore, we suspect that, 
given South Carolina's low income levels, higher education costs may be a 
barrier to a substantial number of potential students. 

yigherEducationandEcongmic^Dev 

Until recently, most states did not attempt to link higher education to 
economic development. Most state policy makers aFJumed that a strong higher 
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education system was related to economic prosperity, but were unaware of a 
direct relationship. Institutional initiative was primarily responsible for 
linkages between educational pro-ams and industrial development and between 
basic research and the creation of new businesses. The development of 
research parks or the attraction of manufacturing facilities was an 
unanticipated outgrowth of the presence of colleges and universities. Today, 
the situation is different. States use their institutions to actively lure 
industrial development and to stimulate the formation of new companies. 
Policy makers recognize the symbiotic relationship between higher education 
and economic development, and understand that the allocation of state support 
to higher education is an investment likely to produce good returns in the 
form of new jobs and higher state tax revenues. 

Higher education in South Carolina is perceived to be strongly linked to 
the economic development of the state. Businessmen are familiar with the 
capacity of the technical colleges to train workers for specific jobs, and 
they understand the value of more education for their employees. Since their 
inception in 1961, the technical colleges, through the Special Schools 
Program, have trained nearly 90,000 people working in over 800 new or 
expanding companies. Burinessmen also realize that more research needs to be 
undertaken and they support the s^^ate's Research Authority in its attempts to 
stimulate niore investment r research dollars in South Carolina. They also 
view positively the role of higher education in attracting foreign 
investments. 

People are conscious of and strongly support highey' education when it 
can demonstrate a tangible link to economic development. South Carolina's 
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technical colleges, purposely different from the broad-based community 
colleges created in most states, have been successful. Kitionally, community 
colleges are h:;ving difficult times because of their lack of specificity. In 
an attempt to be all things to all people, the quality of their programs is 
being qrejtioned, and they have lost a good deal of the political support 
that was the basis of their expansion. The Research Authority is beginning 
to promote research and development activities. The universities are 
becoming more successful in attracting research support from outside the 
state. While there is much room for further expansion of these activities in 
the future, the base is strong and expectations are high. 

EPE5yl§.Ey5ding_and_Prggram_Rev 

The strongest aspects of the Commission on Higher Education are formula 
funding and program review. Both are generally accepted by the colleges and 
universities as well as by the legislature. 

fonyl^^fy^ding. one of the most difficult higher education problems 
that states face is the allocation of support to their colleges and 
univer .cities. Prior to the decades of expansion, it was relatively easy to 
distribute funds to a small number of institutions that served different 
missions. The political bargaining in this process became more difficult to 
support as more institutions, many serving similar missions, were created. 
Many states began to develop guidelines in order to distribute funds fairly; 
in some states, these guidelines evolved into formulas when policy makers 
agreed to accept c;\ *^oaches that mathematically combined allocational 
parameters. Formulas are designed both to help state legislatures determine 
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how much money higher education needs and to distribute equitably to each 
institution the funds appropriated. 

Implementing formulas teuies time and diplomacy - parameters are 
difficult to specify, satisfaction across institutions is not uniform, and 
annual legislative review reduces predictability. Handling declining 
enrollments is particularly difficult because most formulas are 
**student-drivfcu ' , that is, a basic facto determining em institution's 
funding needs is the number of students it serves* When the number falls, 
ini^titutions tend to lose funds more rapidly than costs can be reduced, 
forcing severe dislocations in institutional operations. Formulas are now 
being adjusted to deal with this problem through the use of "corridors of 
funding" or lags in funding reductions. Fortunately, South Carolina does iic^ 
have this problem and will not face it in the near future. 

While most states use some kind of formula, there is a wide variation in 
their structure and comp^axity. Some focus only on instructi-^nal costs while 
others deal with research and public service as well, some are sensitive to 
institutional size, some distinguish between fixed and variable rests, and 
some incorporate faculty salary levels. 

The Commission on Higher Education has been successful in developing and 
using a formi'la that combines several of these aspects to arrive at an 
equitable means of balancing the fiscal demands of its colleges and 
universities. The legislature accepts the formula and the institutions 
support its use. Wh? le we found people who argued about specific aspects of 
the formula, such as the way students are counted, most agreed that when the 
formula is fully funded, it does a fine job. Our view is that the formula 
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provides a disciplined, orderly method to prepare and review Bost of the 
requests for higher education appropriations; it adequately reflects the 
current basic funding needs of higher education. The formula is particularly 
appropriate in light of the large number of institutions in the state and the 
relative stability of enrollment levels. The formula provides a reasonable 
base for the support of higher education in South Carolina; however, we 
believe that additional funds should be provided, beyond those currently 
covered by the "unique costs" component or the research component of the 
formula. 

E?98£§5^E§vi§y* During the past 15 years, most states developed 
procedures to review new and existing programs of colleges and universities. 
Program review is one approach to assure that the quality of higher education 
programs, at least in terms of resources available such as faculty or library 
support, is maintained. Prog*"am review is a complex process that can be very 
threatening to a college. When it is done well, the strengths and weaknesses 
of individual programs are identified and colleges are given time to correct 
weaknesses. Over time, reviews of the same program serve as a barometer of 
programmatic development, which when linked to institutional mission 
statements are indicative of how well colleges perform. Reviews of different 
programs can be used to pinpoint underlying strengths and weaknesses of 
institutions, which affect all programs, such as library and computer 
suppor, . 

The Commission initiated program review procedures in 1980. To date, 
203 programs have been reviewed in 12 subject categories; four programs were 
recognized for special excellence, 20 were modified significantly in response 
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to recommendations, 11 were eliminated, and nine were continued provisionally 
pending institutional study. In 1986, second reviews of some pro-ams will 
be initiated. The Commission uses teams of external consultants to conduct 
program reviews. This process is similar to ones used in other states. The 
program review process is supported by the institutions! and program reviews 
do enhance programs. Although the program review procedures are successful, 
we believe that they can be strengthened. 

Ihe_Quality_of_Campus_Persgnnel 

Over the peust few years there has been widespread discussion of the 
quality of educators in this country. Much of this discussion focuses on the 
elementary and secondary schools because, as opportunities for women improved 
in society, many of the best qualified women are choosing careers other than 
teaching. At the higher education level, the situation is reversed. In the 
1960 's and 1970' s, large numbers of people earned doctoral degrees. The glut 
of well trained people was so high that many colleges traditionally unable to 
attract people with doctorates were able to do so and highly selective 
institutions were able to attract the very best professors. This situation 
is changing because fewer people are obtaining doctoral degrees and, of those 
who are, many are choosing nonacademic careers. As the cohort of currently 
employed pt.^fessors reaches retirement age, the demand for highly qualified 
professors will greatly increase, particularly if colleges maintain 
enrollment levels by serving nontraditional students. 

Professors in South Carolina are well qualified in terms of academic 
preparation and experience. A large percentage of the faculty have 
doctorates, many obtained out of state, reducing the likelihood of 
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"inbreeding" that can occur when an institution's own graduates become its 
faculty. 

We interviewed many presidents and vice-presidents in our visits to the 
colleges and universities. We came away impressed with the knowledge, 
commitment and competence of these individuals. There has been a lot of 
change recently in the leadership of the state's institutions. We found new 
presidents to be hopeful about the future, willing to make difficult choices 
to assure educational improvement, and understanding about the need to 
promote statewide institutional coordination. 

E^cyliY-Salaries 

An important determinant of the quality of higher education is the level 
of faculty salaries. In order to attract and retain superior faculty, 
salaries must be competitive, both among academic institutions and between 
academic Jobs and alternative employment opportunities. Salary level is not 
the only factor that affects the CTiployment decisions of professors - the 
quali:y of students, institutional facilities, geographic location, cost of 
living, and other factors also play a role. The glut of professors has been 
important in keeping faculty salaries relatively low. In the future, 
however, as the relationship between supply and demand changes, salaries, 
along with other factors, may have to change. Another factor that affects 
higher edur>ation, particularly the technical college sector, is the salary 
structure for public school teachers. During the last two years, teachers' 
salaries have been increasing dramatically, and new salary structures have 
been introduced that make teaching much more attractive. As a result, 
options have improved for people making a choice between high school and 
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technical college teaching Jobs. It will be unfortunate if the steps taken 
by stuLeb to solve one problem, the supply of qualified school teachers, 
creates new problans for colleges. 

Salary levels of professors in South Carolina are competitive at this 
time. Relative to their peers in other southern states, faculty in South 
Carolina are paid about 96 percent ox the average. Our analysis indicates 
that faculty salaries in South Carolina are about average in comparison to 
peer institutions. This is expected given the structure of the formula used 
to allocate state aid, which is sensitive to average salaries for a set of 
peer institutions. More importantly, however, the consistency of peer group 
salary data suggests that faculty salaries were maintained even when the 
formula was not fully funded. 

§yPP9ri_f9r^Pri:yate_Col leges 

Given the precarious fiscal condition of many private colleges and the 
desire to maintain the diversity of higher education, many states developed 
approaches to aiding private colleges. Some contract with private 
institutions to provide specific sarvices needed by the state, some assist in 
the construction of facilities, and some either permit students attending 
private colleges to participate in state student financial aid programs or 
operate student financial aid programs specifically for students attending 
private colleges. South Carolina is one of only 12 states that have 
financial aid programs limited to students attending private colleges. All 
of the 11 other states with such programs also provide financial aid for 
students attending public institutions. In 1983-84, nearly 7,000 awards were 
provided under South Carolina's Tuition Grants program at a total cost of 



about $]1.9 million to the state (an additional $.6 million was provided by 
federal funds). The average award was about $1,800 per student, 75 percent 
higher than the average for all states wxth sucb progTc^ and second in 
magnitude to Iowa. The average award was approximately half of the average 
tuition and fees charged by private colleges. 

Tnere is a great deal of support for the Tuition Grant program from 
people connected with the private colleges, from state policy makers and from 
representatives of the public sector. People feel that the program provides 
significant fiscal help to a n'^nber of private colleges,* they also feel that 
both the mechanism used to provide support (need-based aid to students)^ and 
the amount of such support are appropriate. Few people believe that state 
aid provirc-l to students attending private coli.eges diminished the 
availability of Ltate support for public institutions. However, t;iey thought 
that there should be some explicit relationship between support for the 
tuition aid program and state aid to public institutions, perhaps based on 
tuition levels, enrollments, or some other factor that would rationalize the 
appropriation for the Tuition Grants program. 

pesegregatipn_Ef forts 

It appears that South Carolina is nearing the termination .^f the 
federally mandated desegregation plan that was initiated in 1981. The stat? 
has made a commendable effort '^ccomplis'i the goals established in ^he 
plan, and while not every goal will be met in the five years endrng this 
June, progress has bee ^ ride. V^^ i:*;lieve that while sincere efforts have 
been made to fulfill the plan's objectives, there is still some confusion and 
some concern, among both blacks and whites, about those goals. Further, we 
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believe that changes in South Carolina's demography and economy are as 
important as the positive efforts made by the higher education system to 
promote and sus^ain integration; the success of the Education Improvement 
Act, for exunple, is crucial to desegregation of the higher education 
system Tinally, we feel that it is important that integration be achieved 
in an environment of excellence. All facets of the higher education system 
must be of high qualify or the achievement of arithmetic racial objectives 
will have little meaning. We support the continuation of conscious 
desegregation efforts beyond June of 1986 in order to achieve the objectives 
of th plan. 

I^?_Q5Pditipn_pf_Fac2litie^ 

One of higher education's growing problems is deferred maintenance. In 
most states, the era of building new facilities has becij over for a decade 
and enrollment projections do not justify further expansion. Recently, tight 
budgets resulted in increased deferral of building maintenance; the long term 
effects of a lack of maintenance combined with aging buildings will likely 
cause severe problems in many states. 

In visiting campuses in South Carolina, it was not our intention to 
undertake an audit of the condition of facilities. However, we were struck 
W the generally good condition of the facilities we saw, which contrasts 
with what we have seen in many other places. We recognize that there is a 
backlog of maintenance problems and that some buildings need improvement. We 
are aware of studies that attempted to rate the condition of the buildings on 
South Carolina's college and university campuses and we know that there are 
pressing need:: for renovation, particularly among the older facilities. 



Nonetheless, relative to other places, builJings are somewhat newer in South 
Carolina, their condition is generally I dtter, and less needs to be done to 
improve them. Our interviews support this view. People feel that the state 
has invested heavily in facilities, and that campuses are generally safe, 
well-designed learning centers with adequate classroom, laboratory, 
recreational, library and student service facilities. 
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Weaknesses of the Higher Edi' nation Systen 
S t a t ew i de_ Higher^Educat i on rs hip 

South Carolina has a strong tradition of decentralized government that 
emphasizes legislative control over statewide issues and promotes as much 
local control as possible. In the realm of higher education, numerous actors 
participate in determining the policies tliat guide the system: the governor* 
five legislative committees, the State Budget and Control Board, the 
Commission on Higher Education, the nine governing boards for the 33 public 
colleges and universities, 17 area higher education conmiissions, 15 area 
technical education commissions and committees, the State Board for Technical 
and Comprehensive Education, and the State Board of Education all \nfluence 
the higher education enterprise. The roles of these actors are not neatly 
defined and there is a great deal of overlap amcng them. Sometimes this 
causes tension, confusion or miscommunicat ion. We consider the biggest 
shortcoming of this eclectic approach to be a lack of leadership at the state 
level. There is nothing inherently wrong with strong local control; however, 
with an enterprise as large and costly as higher education, someone or some 
agency needs to lead, guiding the progress of the system through systematic 
planning and evaluation and raising issues that must be confronted in the 
future. 

The Commission does not play a strong role as a statewide leader. It 
lacks visibility - a wide variety of people, some of whom play a role in 
providing higher edixcation, are unfamiliar with the role of the Commission, 




its Dembers, or its staff. There is some confusion about CHE's authority and 
there is a general sense that the agency does not wield much power. 

The Commission is perceived to be getting stronger. This perception can 
be attributed to the efforts of the C(»nission chairman, who is respected for 
his efforts to clarify the Connission's role. While some ;>eople connected 
with the Commission feel that it should not "sell" itself, we argue the 
opposing view* Good internal work, for example, staff studies and Commission 
debates, is only part of the job. External work, that is, setting public 
agendas, explaining policies, or selling ideas, is equally critical. The 
Commission needs to expand these efforts in the future* The Nlaster Plan 
provides an illustration of what we mean. We are impressed with the plan for 
higher education developed by the Commission in 1979; this document clearly 
lays out the purposes of the Commission and identifies how it ought to 
operate. As far as we can tell, however, the plan has not been accepted 
outside the Commission and the words have not been translated into actions. 
The result: an er'cellent document only partially implemented. In addition, 
other mechanisms must be found to familiarize people with tl^e Commission's 
role and work. For example, the Commission publishes few documents for 
public consumption; most of its wcrk is technical in nature and therefore 
uninteresting to most people. The Commission has been quietly competent but 
has not realized its potential for leadership. 

The General Assembly does not serve as a i^articularly strong focal point 
for discussion about higher education. In part, this is because there are a 
number of substantive committees concerned with higher education, but the 
General Assembly's money committees play a more important role in determining 
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higher education's future. In part, this is because the General Assembly 
reflects the strongly local anc regional nature of the state, making it 
difficult for a particular committee to have much influence over statewide 
issues. This is not an unusual situation although, in other states, 
legislative committees may play a stronger role in determining higher 
education policy. In South Carolina, the General Assembly shares its policy 
making role with the state's Budget and Control Board* 

During the past few years. South Carolina received national attention 
for the steps taken to improve the teaching profession and the quality of 
elementary/secondary education, efforts that should benefit higher education 
in time* The governor provided key leadership in this effort by raising 
issues, stimulating debate and r^ncouraging action. Similar attention has not 
been paid to higher education. 

In the absence of strong state leadership from the Commission, the 
General Assembly or the governor, a great deal of power lies in the hands of 
individual institutions. More people are familiar with some college 
presidents than with statewide higher education leaders. Those college 
presidents are viewed as leaders because they promote their visibility by 
strongly articulating the role of higher education. Given the lack of other 
leaders, it is difficult to fault college presidents who look to the future, 
publicize the role that higher education can play in improving life in South 
Carolina, and use whatever means are available to turn their hopes ior their 
institutions into reality. But diverse, uncoordinated actions by such 
leaders may not achieve state goals for higher education. 
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P?liiical_Interferen "e_in_Statewide_Policy_Developme^ 

South Carolina is considered a strong legislative state, one that relies 
heavil3 ii local and regional politics to sake decisions. In many cases , 
this may be a good way of doing business. In s.^me ccses, however, we believe 
that tiie state as a whole suffers because partici lar are&U9 are protected by 
powerful legislators. An important exception to this practice is the passage 
of the Education Improvement Act on which the General AssendDly took a 
statewide perspective and decisive action. 

Legislative interference in higher education has a long history. The , 
development of USC and the resolution of the Cle^ison Will are steeped in 
wrangling between political parties and regions of the state. The transfer 
of some private colleges into the public sector was strongly influenced by 
political factors. The General Assembly increased the Commission's authority 
over the last few yeats but reserved for itself final authority, in the case 
of new progrpjD approval and program closure a role held implicitly in any 
case. This explicit reservation of power ovek* programs critically limits the 
power of the Commission; institutional leaders know that, in the end, 
political power will decide issues that the Commission was created to 
resolve. This situation ia further complicated because legislators, as well 
as the governor and the Superintendent of Education, serve on boards of 
trustees of colleges and universities that make recommendations to the 
General Assembly. 
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Ib§-Q9™i§§i90l§_Structure_and_0rga^ 

The Commission is perceived to be a relatively weak agency^ although it 
is viewed as gaining strength in the last few years. Soze leadership 
problems relate to the state's political decision-making processes and the 
particular history surrounding the establishment and development of the 
Commission. Others relate to weaknesses in the structure and organization of 
the Commission. 

Currently, Commission members are selected on a regional basis « Six of 
the 18 members are appointed by the goveinor after being nominated by the 
legislative delegation of each congressional disti'ict; the remaining 12 are 
appointed by the governor with the advice and consent of each congressional 
district's legislative delegation, rotating representation among the counties 
in the district. This procedure strengthens the regional view of Commission 
members rather than encouraging them to take a statewide view. In addition, 
the current four year terms of ikiembers means that up to half of the 
membership may be changed every two years, an approach that could threaten 
the stability of the organization. 

The Commission operates under an incomplete set of rules and 
procedures. They are used primarily by the chairman and are all but unknown 
to other meribers or staff. The lack of widely understood procedures results 
in confusion about the way members and staff interact, r.* example, 
individuwil Commission members often deal directly with individual staff 
resulting in conflicts in work responsibility, poor internal management, and 
low staff morale. 
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We are impressed with the time commitment of Commission members t 
although some indicated that Commission matters required too much of their 
time. Commission members' time could be reduced if staff were given greater 
decision-making latitude on day-to-day matters. 

Commission members si>end too much time dealing with management decisions 
rather than policy decisions. Policies approved by the Commission should 
include guidelines for independent staff action. Professional staff should 
be expected to implement policies without returning to the Commission for 
specific approval. 

Confusion about Commission member/staff roles could be avoided if new 
Commission members were provided better orientation and training* Lay people 
cannot be expected to fulfill their responsibilities as Commission members 
without a great real of knowledge about the Commission and its history, the 
development of hir;her education in the state, its current status, and the 
statewide role tb^y are expected to play. Currently, orientation procedures 
are informal an J voluntary. In addition, few Commission members are exposed 
to their counterparts in other states with similar responsibilities. 
National organizations, such as the Association of Governing Boards, provide 
an opportunity for lay board members to share experiences and discuss 
issues. 

We find the staff to be overextended, a result of several factors. 
First, we find the staff to be serving too many masters; lines cf 
communication and authority are not clear between staff and Commission 
members. Second, the Commission has attempted to deal with too many issues 
and to undertake too many isolated studies. It often does not differentiate 
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important matters from trivial ones, resulting in too little attention being 
paid to broad, future-oriented policy issues and too much attention focused 
on adhgc actions of a very specific nature. Finally, there may be too few 
staff although that is difficult to judge because of these factors. The 
Commission has been restrained in its interpretation of its authorizing 
legislation, which suggests that the staff be of sufficient number to deal 
with a wide variety of issues. While staff job descriptions may indicate an 
ability to fulfill all legislative mandates, some mandates are not receiving 
sufficient attention, most notably in the area of planning. 

We also find fairly weak the Commission's relations with other agencies 
and organizations involved in higher education. The Commission's relations 
with the General Assembly are informal. Unlike many colleges and 
universities as well as coordinating boards in other states, the Commission 
employs no one whose primary responsibility is to bring the Commission's 
concerns to the attention of the General Assembly or to respond to requests 
of the General Assembly. While informal interaction between the General 
Assembly and the Commission does occur regularly through a few individuals, 
notably the Assistant Director for Financial At fairs, such interaction could 
be broadened. The Commission's relations with both the State Board of 
Education and the State Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education are 
informal. Other state agencies, such as the Research Authority, also require 
the Commission's attention on an ongoing basis. 

The Commission's statute created a Council of Presidents of State 
Institutions of Higher Learning to advise the Commission. Although the 
Council continues to function, there is little interaction with the 
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Coonnission. An Advisory Council of Private College Presidents, also referred 
to in Act 410, meets infrequently, removing the private colleges from active 
participation in statewide higher education affairs. Relations with both of 
theses groups should be strengthened. 

Statewide_Planning_fgr_Highe^ 

Planning is a fundamental function of a state coordinating agency. 
Without an effective planning effort, a coordinating agency merely reacts to 
what othe'^s want to do. Planning permirs the agency to identify emerging 
issues, set the state's higher education agenda, develop timely policies, and 
set the context for institutional planning and decision making. Only with 
proper planning can the interests of the state be well served by its colleges 
and universities, particularly as they become more competitive. Planning 
n^»ed not be synonymous with centralization or bureaucratization; done well, 
planning requires the participation o a wide array of people and agencies 
and, while it often results in restrictions on individual institutions, it 
also preserves diversity. State higher education agencies *iround the country 
devote substantial resources to planning: they organize information bases, 
identify emerging issues, focus policy agendas, develop participatory 
planning processes, work closely with institutions and other agencies of 
government, and evaluate the results of their efforts. Planning becomes much 
more important as enrollments level off, as competition for state funds 
increases, and as higher education's '^ole in economic development becomes an 
issue. 

Our view is that the Commission's planning activities are weak. We find 
little staff leadership in planning with the result that, in our mind, the 
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Commission has become reactive to issues. The Comnsission is not giving 
sufficient leadership to higher education policy discussions. It is 
responding to agendas created by the colleges and universities, the General 
Ajsembly or the governor. It is the Commission that should be seeking 
institutional responses to meet needs that it has identified, rather than the 
reverse. 

The lack of ongoing planning is surprising in light of the scope of the 
1979 Master Plan. As we have noted previously, the Master Plan is 
well-conceived, reflecting considerable effort. It identifies a number of 
activities that constitute components of good planning and it outlines a 
leadership role for the Commission. We find that the Commission does not, in 
fact, follow the guidance of its Master Plan. We believe that this refl3cts 
a lack of staff resources. Too many other tasks need to be done and 
planning, which never appears to be as important as immediate policy issues 
is, in large measure, deferred. The scope of planning activities identified 
in the Master Plan was modified to require less staff effort. 

Planning requires good information and a context in which to place such 
information. The Commission's current data collection efforts are limited. 
Data are scarce about student capabilities, their movement through the higher 
education system, and their ability to pay for college. Much data collection 
is prompted by the need to I'ulfill federal data requirements (such as the 
Higher Education General '.nforroation Survey) and not by state planning 
needs. Further, what data are available could be used to better advantage. 
For example, the wealth of existing program review data is neither exploited 
to evaluate institutions generally nor linked to institutional funding. In 
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order to place higher education data in useful contexts, information about 
other aspects of society, such as the demography and economy of the state, 
region and nation, needs to be obtained. 

Assess ing_the_QualitY_gf_Higher_E 

Recently, states are showing renewed concern about the quality of their 
higher education systems. In part, this concern stems from the 
accomplishment of other state goals, such as the provision of increased 
ac to higher education opportunities. As admission standards were 
reduced, uneasiness about the efficiency of providing high^*" education 
services to everyone, particularly in }ight of increasing costs, grew. 
Recently, too, states devoted a great deal of attention to the improvement of 
elementary/secondary school systems with legislatures changing teacher 
training requirements and approaches to paying teachers, developing statewide 
testing procedures, and increasing graduation requirements. Such actions are 
generating interest in improving higher education. Given the increasing role 
that states play in supporting higher education, governors, legislators and 
others are examining their higher education systems. 

South Carolina has not done a great deal to assess the quality of its 
higher education system. As mentioned earlier, the Commission has done a 
good job of reviewing programs in order to assure their quality. However, 
little else has been done to measure how well the system is doing. Our 
interviews revtaled that key people in the state feel that South Carolina's 
higher education is generally mediocre. While able to identify a few 
outstanding programs at South Carolina institutions, they generally regard 
institutions in neighboring states as better. Georgia Tech and the 
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University of North Carolina are identified 83 examples ol high quality 
inc^titutions. Some people suggest that the very best students graduating 
from high school tend to leave the state to attend college. There is little 
evidence to judge the quality of higher education in South Carolina; more 
importantly, there is no rationale, at the state level, for quality 
assessment. In order to evaluate quality, there needs to be agreement about 
the goals of higher education, about how those goals can be measured, and 
some tim'^ to form baselines against which to measure improvement or 
deterioration. 

Most efforts to Judge the quality of higher education focus on the 
resources used to produce services: the number and qualifications of faculty, 
faculty salaries, library holdings, facilities, and so on. Some information 
about these attributes is available in South Carolina, through routine data 
collection, through the formula funding system and through program review 
procedures. This information is fragmented, disorganized and used only in 
limited ways. For example, the large number of completed program reviews 
form a rich source of information for evaluating institutions more broadly. 
Little use is made of program reviews beyond recommendations to improve 
individual programs. Little is known about the quality of faculty in the 
state and, although salary levels and productivity indicators are available, 
they are based on institutional averages. 

More importantly, information needs to be gathered concerning the 
"outputs" of the colleges and universities. The value of higher education 
comes from increasing the knowledge of students, improving employment 
opportunities, discovering new knowledge through research and providing a 
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wide variety of public services that improve the quality of life. Little is 
Known in South Carolina about the productivit> of colleges and universities 
in terms of these results. Also, little information is available about the 
status of students entering college, the pw'ogress of students through the 
system, or their achievement when they coi4i>lete their educations. Many 
students appear to be engaged in aevelopmental education but almost nothing 
is known about the extent, cost or success of th^s component of the system. 

Admissipn_Standards 

Most people support the notion that access to higher education be 
provided to all who might benefit from the experience. Before the 1960's, 
strict entrance standards served as the criteria by which many institutions 
determined who might benefit from highar education. As such standards were 
reduced in response to "open access" policies, students themselves began to 
make decisions about college entrance » based primarily on whether ^he 
perceived benefits of attending college warranted the investment of time and 
money required. Today, stf>*"e policy makers try to find an appropriate 
baJance > ^tween high institutional entrance standards and student access in 
an f*ttempt to improve the quality of the higher education system. 

Our sense is that, with the exception of the universities, entrance 
standards for public colleges in South Carolina are low and porous; that is, 
exceptions can be made to fit almost any circumstance. Many institutions use 
a combination of SAT scores and high school grades to predict college 
per/ jnnance, but the need to maintain enrollments, in order to assure 
institutional fiscal stability, has all but eroded the notion of entrance 
standards. At the state lcv**l, very little is known about the number of 
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applicant;:, who apply to college, their qualifications, the number of people 
who are accepted and how they differ frci the pool of applicants, or how well 
students do once accepted. There is a high rate of attrition between 
freshman and sophomore years, although little is known about the causes of 
that attrition. 

The Commission recommended that students entering college in 1988 meet 
certain prerequisites in terms of high school course completion, with 
differentiation between the academic and technical colleges' requirements. 
At the same tiipe, the state will be requiring high school students to meet 
certain competency standards in order to obtain a diploma. Thj^^e are 
laudable steps that will probably improve the quality of students attending 
South Carolina's colleges and universities. We believe, however, that more 
can *^e done to as^^ure that colleges serve students effectively. 

Currently, no state requirements pertain to continuation in or 
graduation from college. Colleges develop their own policies to monitor 
whether students make appropriate progress toward graduation and to assure 
that degrees a-^- valued as indicators of a certain leve? cx student 
capability. Within institutions and across programs, there is a great deal 
of variation in requirements for entrance, continuation and graduation. 
People are concerned about how well students do in colL.ge although much of 
tnis concern focuses on low entrance standards. There is also concern about 
students attending private colleges and receiving state support through the 
Tuition Grants Program without having to meet any academic standards to 
receive such support. 

7>) 
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Developmental JEducat ion 

One consequence of improving access to higher education by lowering 
admission standards is the large nu]d>er of students who cannot participawe in 
certain academic courses without first engaging in developmental education to 
overcome deficiencies. Little is known about the extent of remedial needs, 
what the best approach to developmental education is, or how much 
developmental education costs. So far, policy makers around the country 
grapple with policy issues associated with developmental education with 
marginal success. Issues such as who should pay for developmental education, 
how much of it should be offered on college campuses, and whether credit 
should be given for developmental course completion remain largely 
unresolved. 

We find scant knowledge about the extent of developmental education in 
South Carolina's colleges and universities. Our visits to cajipuses reveal 
that many developmental education services are being provided. Both the 
quality of the programs (in te-mis of such factors as assessment of students, 
course content, support services and success rate) and the resolution of such 
policy issues as credit for developmental courses and payment for them vary 
considerably among institutions. We visited a number of campuses, 
particularly technical colleges, where the provision of developmental 
education is well organized, has strong support, and is successful. On other 
campuses ^e found little recognition of the problem and an unwillingness to 
deal with it. ?/hile we assume that the success of the Education Improvement 
Act, new high school graduation requirements and suggested prerequisites for 
college admission will alleviate the amount of developmental education, we 
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suspect that there will be a need to provide such services for the 
foreseeable future. Given that assumption, we feel that the Commission needs 
to gain more control of tha issue, obtain more information about the extent 
of developmental education, and develop statewide policies to guide what the 
colleges and universities do about it. 

GE§duate_Educ§tion_and_Research 

We noted previously that the extent of graduate education and research 
is limited among South Carolina's colleges and universities vs compared to 
other states or particular institutions in those states. Most of the 
graduate education activities in the state focus on education md business, 
programs that have been popular in recent years and that are relatively 
inexpensive to provide. Because businesses and schools are dispersed 
throughout the state, it is reasonable for appropriate graduate programs to 
be distributed widely. Other more expensive graduate programs in 
engineering, science and medicine are developing slowly as are the capacity 
to undertake research in those areas and the ability to draw into the state 
research support funds from outside agencies such as the federal government. 
We noted m our campus visits that almost every academic college is preparing 
to increase the extent of graduate programs in an attempt to attract new 
cli^^ntele and new funds. Much of this activity is in low cost programs but 
some IS in high cost areas. Some of this activity builds on institutional 
strength at the undergraduate level while some of it appears to have a weak 
underj^raduate base. Current state policies do not encourage the expansion of 
graduate education in areas of particular interest to the state; they also do 
not assure that state support for research is effectively used to build the 




kind cf institutional base reauired to attract research dollars in the 
future. 

ynnecessrirY_.Duplicatign 

We reviewed program duplication issues and conclude that tie 
unnecessary duplication exists. We did, hoivever, find that what unnecessary 
duplication there is exists in those places where technical colleges and 
academic institutions are located in proximity to one another. We know that 
both types of institutions offer what can be called "general education" 
courses, such as English and introductory mathematics. Discussions with 
staff of the State Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education indicate 
their desire to increase the volume of general education courses offered by 
technical colleges because they believe that tomorrow's workers will need 
these skills to cope with a rapidly changing job market. 

We find a great deal of animosity and suspicion among neighboring 
technical colleges and academic institutions that detracts from their ability 
to work with one another. Procedu es to facilitate transfer be^^ween 
institutions need to be improved; while there do not appear to be many people 
transferring, we suspect that low numbers reflect, at least in part, the 
difficulty of the procedure. Our feeling is that the technical colleges and 
academic colleges need to differentiate themselves carefully and improve 
relations with one another^ particularly when they are in proximity. 
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Relations Between the Public and_Private_Sectors 



States recognize the importance of private colleges and seek ways to aid 
the private sector by allocating state support, by involving private 
institutions in statewide planning, and by utilizing the resources of private 
colleges to meet state needs. South Carolina is a leader in providin'' funds 
to private colleges primarily through the Tuition Grants Program. However, 
we find that the private colleges are not involved in statewide planning 
activities on a continuing basis and know little about the Commission or its 
work. The Commission, for its part, does not seek out the private 
institutions or encourage them to find ways to meet state needs. What 
interaction occurs between public and private institutions is done 
voluntarily and depends entirely on the interests of particular institutions 
in specific cases. Further, we find the structure of the Tuition Grants 
Program to be unusual in having no relationship to the Commission. Money for 
the program is requested from the General Assembly and distributed to 
students attending private colleges by a Tuition Grants Committee consisting 
almost entirely of representatives of private colleges. There is no 
relationship between state support for public and state support for private 
institutions. 
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CHAPTER IV. A FRAMEWORK FOR IMPROVEMENT 



The prior chapters described the study process, reviewed the South 
Carolina context, examined the relationship between higher education and the 
state, and focused on the strengths and weaknesses of the higher education 
system in South Carolina. Before presentinf our recommendations, iais 
chapter sets out a general framework for organizing them. 

Three basic principles guide this study. First, we seek to discover the 
key areas that will contribute most to the improvement of state policy for 
higher education. During the course of our work, a lengthy list of 
particulars occurred to us and were pointed out by knowledgeable observers. 
It was not our goal to examine every possible issue and offer a specific 
solution. Rather, we sought to fit the particulars together into larger 
patterns and to examine those patterns for their implications for stat'? 
policy. We believe that state policy for higher education should: 

• be informed by good information and professional analysis; 

• be maae in the context of what is best for the state as a 
whole; 

• be determined by lay citizens; 

• emerge from a public policy process understood and 
accepted by policy makers at all levels; 

• be focused on a few important issues at a time. 

Second, our r^r^s is cn state policy. Although we visited a large 
proportion of the campuses in the state, it was with the intent of learning 
how state-level activities might be improved rather than assessing campus 
actions. We are keenly aware that the core activities of this study are at 




the periphery of the essence of higher education, that is, the learning of 
students, the conduct of research, and related academic activities. Yet we 
also understand that what goes on in Columbia has a direct bearing on how 
well the essence of the enterprise is accomplished. We have tried to 
maintain thi*; perspective throughout the course of this study. 

ThirQ» wo are interested in the future. It is necessary to appreciate 
the past and to understand the present but that is not sufficient. The 
anticipation of the future must be the central focus for policy makers. Me 
educate for tomorrow. We muse also plan for tomorrow. We do so by studying 
cur past and examining our present in order to improve our future. 

During our study we learned a great deal about South Carolina - its 
people, economy, political structure, geography, and institutions of higher 
education. We are impressed with the quality of life, dedicated leadership, 
and talented professionals that we observed in every part of the state. T:ie 
image of a sleepy southern baclrwater cannot survive an encounter with the 
current realities. We feel the changes taking place and see the need for 
additional changes. We sense that our brief sojourn is part of a larger 
movement over a longer period of time to make South Carolina a leader in 
creating a better society for all of its citizens. Higher education plays an 
important role in that movement. 
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The current system of higher education has a number of characteristics 
that should be preserved and enhanced. In Chapter III we made particular 
note of eight strengths: 



• access to the system 

• links between education and economic development 

• the Commission's formula funding and program review processes 

• the quality of individuals in the system 

• faculty salaries 

• the extent of the physical plant 

• support for private colleges 

• continuing desegregation activities 

In Chapter III we also noted a number of weaknesses: 

• state leadership 

• legislative interference 

• structure and organization of the CHS 

• statewide planning for higher education 

• quality assessment 

• unclear and confusing admission standards 

• developmental education policies 

• graduate education and research 

• overlapping offerings in lower division general education 

• state relationships with private colleges 

Our response to the areas that need strengthening is organized into two 
chapters, one on the assessment and improvement of the quality of higher 
education services provided and one on strengthening the Commission on Higher 
Education. Within each of these areas we make several recommr.ndations 
designed to improve public policy toward higher education and address the 
weaknesses we observed. Where we have sufficient data we have mad'? specific 
recommendations. In other ci^es we have outlined a more general approach to 
the issue. 
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Inproving Quality 



The current concern about quality stems from a variety of sources » 
including: 



• national evidence that 60 percent of entering students in 
community colleges, 35 percent in regional institutions, 
and 10 percent in universities need more prepaation; 

9 steadily declining scores on standardized exami. nations; 

• employers* experiences with college graduates who cannot 
perform simple language and mathematical tasks correctly; 

• the suspicion that funds appropriated ^or higher education 
are not being used ef fectjLvely; 

• damaging anecdotes about the lax treatment of special 
classes of students, athletes especially. 



The Southern Regional Education Board sums up current attitudes 
succinctly: 



The evidence invites public skepticism concerning the quality 
of higher education, and suggests that colleges and universities 
may be awarding degrees to students who do not possess even 
basic academic skills. College-level testing programs of 
sophomores and Juniors have shown that large numbers of students 
are not able - especially on the first try - to pass low level 
tests of basic skills and knowledge. Pre-professional tests 
required by some states for entrance i ito certain upper-division 
undergraduate programs indicate that many students have inadequate 
basic skills. Teacher certification tests reveal that many college 
graduates lack minimum cui^petencies. And, increasing numbers of 
employers complain that the communication and computation skills 
of college graduates are deficient. The knowledge that many 
of the students who failed these tests have received passing I 
grades and, in many cases, a baccalaureate degree is disquieting. 



1. "Access to Quality Undergraduate Education,*' A Report to the Southern 
Regional Education Board by Its Commission For Educational Qi^lity. Atlanta 
SREB, 1985, p. 5. 
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The concerns about quality are important because hi^er education, more 
so than other publicly supplied services, depends for its support on a widely 
shared belief in its intrinsic value > As long as obtaining a college degree 
i9eant the achievement of a standard that was widely understood and 
appreciated and, furthermore, implied a lifetime of steady work for a good 
salary, then families and governments willingly made financial commitments to 
it. These links, while traditionally strong, were never clear; that is, 
people held strong positive beliefs without being able to articulate the 
basis: for those beliefs. In the last decade the links weakened as people 
began to question both the value of a college degree and the effect on 
standards of our drive toward universal higher education. This questioning 
attitude prompted state-level concerns about who goes to college, how ipuch it 
costs, what is learned, and how college graduates perform after leaving 
campus. Legislators and governors, reflecting the unease of their 
constituents, want to be assured that their investment in higher education is 
worthwhile now and will pay dividends in the future. These elected political 
leaders are also looking at higher education in new ways, trying to figur'^ 
out, for example, how the teaching and research capacity of colleges and 
universities might be made to serve the economic development needs of the 
state. 

These concerns have propelled policy makers in many states to expand 
current or adopt new approaches to rtimulate the improvement of quality in 
higher education. Three of the it important approaches are reviewed 
below. 




A recent study noted three trends in program review: (1) an expansion of 

state higher education board activity and/or authority in proi^ram reviews and 

approvals; (2) more comprehensive and systematic review procedures; and (3) 

closer integrJ'^'ion of existing program reviews into the planning and 

2 

budgeting activities of many of the state boards. Among the reasons given 
for the expansion of state-level activity in program review and approval are 
concerns about academic quality and the desire for greater accountability. 

State-level reviews are conducted according to two general approaches: 
the state boards share the responsibility for review with the institutions, 
or they assume the major responsibility for conducting the review, Illinois, 
Idaho, New Mexico, California, Oregon and Ohio are examples of states that 
share review responsibilities with institutions. For their part, the state 
boards conduct special or lateral reviews of the same discipline or clusters 
of disciplines across all institutions. 

Louisiana provides an interesting example of how program review affects 
allocations. In the mid-1970s, the Louisiana Board of Regents embarked on a 
process of program review to improve quality and increase financial 
efficiency. The Board required institutions, through self-study, to assess 
their programs' qualitative and quantitative dimensions (students, faculty, 
library, and other resources). If, as a result, the institution terminated a 
program, the Board permitted it to retain the funds tnat had been allocated 




2. Robert J. Barak, "State Level Academic Program Review and Approval: 1984 
Update," Denver, CO: State Higher Education Executive Officers, 1984, p. 5. 
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for that program. This approach provides an incentive for an institution to 
prune its own programs and reallocate resources. 

In Missouri » program review has become part of the budget component and 
the former enrollment model for budgeting has been abandoned. The intention 
of the coordinating board is to provide an incentive for institutions to 
reallocate funds based on program review findings and to improve quality by 
concf^nt rating funding in deserving programs. Enrollment figures no longer 
drive the funding formula. 

E§source_Al location 

Several methods are used by different states to stimulate general and 
restricted quality improvement efforts. The major categories, with examples, 
are listed below. 

iO??DliY?ZE§l!fQI^§Oce_Funding. As practiced in Tennessee, the state 
coordinating agency, after considerable consultation with public colleges and 
universities, uses five criteria to assess the performance of colleges and 
universities. Points are av/arde . for each criterion successfully met; points 
are then cashed in for a^iditional state funds, amounting to a maximum of five 
percent of an institution's* budget. 

?><9?li?D9?> EyO![^ Ids • some states, like F .*w Hampshire, have recently 
created merit scholarship programs desisted to retain their best students at 
in-state colleger and universities. Other states, like Connecticut, Florida, 
Ohio, Tenncss'.j:, and Virginia, focus excellence funding on "Centers of 
Excellence" within colleges. Fome, such as Florida, Texas, and Virginia, 
have created matchi.ig programs to endow faculty chairs Virginia provides 

SI 



competitive grants designed to encourage locally designed quality enhancement 
projects at its campuses. 

EiO§Q9i§l-P§E§ffi?i§ti90- While not typically thought of as a mechanism 
for enhancing quality, the provision o, greater fiscal flexibility for 
individual institutions is being used to give campus management more 
discretion to respond to quality, access, and efficiency issues. Differing 
approaches are being tried in Colorado, Connecticut, Kentucky, and Minnes.^a. 

Enhancing_Student_PerfgrmMce 

Better prepared students, more stringent admissions standards, 
remedial/developmental education, and outcomes and value-added assessments 
are all major issues currently being addressed in higher education. The 
focus is on students! the quality of students graduating from high school, 
ad>uissioriS standards for students at various types of institutions, the need 
for academic skill development, and methods of assessing student 
performance. Examples of the activities recently undertaken around the 
country are cited below. 

Z?Pr2Ying_the_PgstsecondarY-SecGnda^ The Ohio 

public higher education system is offering placement tests in math and 
English to college-bound high school juniors in order to identify reiuediation 
needs while the students still ha\^ an opportunity to correct them ip high 
school. In a related area, the Commission on Articulation Between Secondary 
Education and Ohio Colleges was created and charged with developing a college 
preparatory curriculum that clearly defines expectations for entering 
student's. Rhode Island, Tenne&see, and New York are engaged in similar 
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articilation e^'forts. 

Admissigns^Standards. Although in tho past "access" seemed to imply 
**op)n accesst'* todav it meiins "qualified access." Admission standards are 
becoming more stringent and not everyone can gain access to every 
institution. Colorado, Idaho, Mississippi, Nevada, and Tennessee to name 
just a few, are working on inc -easing standards of admission. 

Remedial^Educatign. Whilr: the need for providinf '^mcdiHl education 

remains strong, states ai attempting to take a^*''in to eliminate the future 
need for remedial programs, to shift the buraen of remedial programs and to 

redefine the place remedial education in the college curriculum. Ohio, 

with its igh school tosting program, is f^ttemptiniF; to eliminate the need for 

remedial program'^ at the college level. Tennessee is studying the r^le of 

community colleges in providing remedial edtcation. Florida does not grant 
college credit for remedial courses. 

Assessment. Assessment might well be the key word for the next several 
yea^^F. Assessment is taking place at ail intervals in a college student *s 
academic career. Some, like N**'.* Jersey's Basic Skills Test, provide 
mechanisms for placing student^" into appropriate levels of study. Others, 
like those in Georgia and Florida, require students to pass a skills test 
before they can matri ^ulate as upper division students. Arkansas, New 
Jersey, the University of Minnesota, and the California ate College system 
are considering similar examinations. 

"Value-added" is an impt ;ant isL^ue in assessment: today. Velue-added 
assessments attempt to measure the imr^ct of education on the student through 
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comparisons of test results at the beginning and at the end of a student's 
career. The state coordinating board in Tennessee encourages value-added 
testing as pi of its performance funding incer-:ives, while the governing 
board in South Dakota requires such testing. In Colorado, the legislature 
has established the Hig'ier Education Accountability Program which will 
penalize public institutions that do not set up programs to assess and 
improve students' learning in college. Maryland and New Jersey are among 
several other states considering similar requirements. Many individual 
institutions have already adopted value-added testing. Northeast Missouri 
Stat'^ University has long provided the model of institutional use of 
valufc^«*dded testing. Rhode Island College uses value-addei testing primarily 
as a tool for improving the curriculum. 

As the examples above illustrate, tuere are three dimensions of quality 
that are important when considering state-level policy options; f'l) quality 
should be discussed in relation to some clearly defined activity, function, 
or unit; (2) quality presumes some standard of judgme^.t that is somewhat 
relative (^or example, programs are of higher or lower quality) and may 
include both objective and subjective measures; and (3) j.. formed professional 
groups or individuals are entrusted to make judgments about quality. 

Asser'^ments of quality from the perspective of the state are ir mediately 
fac"^d with serious questions about the appropriateness of state involvement. 
American higher education has a long tradition of substantial institutional 
autonomy (including self-review and professional accreditation), especially 
in academic affairs y rinciples of individual faculty authority and acadtinic 
freedom provi^' a foundation for such views which are buttressed by collegial 
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and professional faculty governance patterns* This buffer against the short 
term pressure of public opinion and market demands serves higher education 
well* Colleges and universities have developed a capacity for 
self-improvenent , and changes initiated by the local faculty often seem to 
"take" better than those imposed from external authorities. Faculties, 
however, have not concerned themselves with reporting to external bodies on 
how well they and their students are doing. 

Currently the arguments favorinjr state-level involvement in assessing 
academic quality are growing stronger and include the need to balance access 
and quality goals; the need to harness higher education's ability to create 
human resources in support of economic development; the need to expend public 
resources ir* the most effective manner; and the need to he assured that 
higher education is properly meeting student and state needs. 

In Soutl^ Carolina, we identified a number of state agency activities 
that suggest a concern for and commitment to the improvement of quality in 
the state's colleges and universities. These include the procedure ^nd 
process for new program approval and existing program review, and the 
recently approved course prerequisites for applicants to senior 
institutions. We did not find a well articulated rationale for why quality 
improvement efforts were impv^rtant from the state point of view. SucL 
rationale would he helpful in linking specific quality activities to broader 
goals and in nvincing the legislature that it should support quality 
initiatives. 
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Strenifthening the Comnission on Higher Education 

In the previous chapter, we noted several important contributions to 
higher education and the state that have been made by the Commission on 
Higher Education. TMse include the formulation of a statewide master plan 
for higher education, the development and routi use of the state funding 
formula, the introduction and consistent implementation of the program review 
process, and the creation and carrying out of the desegregation plan. These 
are major successes for a state higher education coordinating agency. In 
spite of these successes, many South Carolinians interviewed for this study 
argued in favor of a statewide governing board whose chief executive officer 
would have the ability to "get results" in such politically sensitive areas 

^ the control of new program offerings, the perceived duplication of 
existing programs, and the merger and closure of institutions. 

Our study team considered the question of the appropriate governance 

3 

structure for South Carolina. In the early discussions, there was some 
sentiment in favor of a single statewide governing board as the best method 
for controlling program growth, eliminating duplication, and insuring 
accountability. Others pointed out that governing boards have had no greater 
success than coordinating boards on these issues. It was argued that a 
strengthened coc^dinating board was better suited to South Carolina because 
of the history of higher education in the state, as well as a coordinating 
agency's inherent advantages of not having' daily management responsibilxties 



3. In Chapter II we noted the distinctions between a governing board and a 
coordinating board. 
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for a statewide system and being able to make more objective policy 
recoomiendations to elected political leaders. 

In the end, we agreed that recommending a governing board structure was 
too radical a move at this time. If, however, the state fails to strengthen 
the coordinating board or if the coordinating board fails to provide 
leadership for the betterment of the system as a whole, then the question of 
abolishing the state coordinating board and the individual institutional 
governing boards should be re-examined. As one of our members noted, once a 
governing board has been established there has naver been a case of its being 
abolished. We do not believe that South Carolina needs to take this final 
step at this time. Rather, our recommendations build on the increasing 
success of the current coordinating board by focusing on ways to strengthen 
it. 

In our view, an effective coordinating board is: 

• the sole agency charged with taking a statewide perspective 
on all higher education issuer; 

• the focal point for the debate of state-level policy 
alternatives within the higher education community; 

• the single most comprehensive repository or information 
rbout higher education in the state; 

• the state's leader in planning for the orderly development 
of all a^pec^.s of higher education; 

• a resource that elected policy leaders can rely on for 
tirely information and analysis; 

known for its participatory decision making processes, 
willingness to share information, und ability to conduct 
unbiased analysis; 

• adequately staffed with high quality professionals to carry 
out its assigned responnibilities; 
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• able to make difficult decisions in the long term interests 
of the state as a ;;hole without bending to temporal 
political pressures. 

One of the keys to an i^fiactive coordinating board is strong and steady 

support from the legislature. In South Carolina, lack of this support has 

seriously hampered th^ Commission on Higher Education's effectiveness. We 

believe that the attributes of an effective state coordinacing bonrd cited above 

can be realized in South Carolina if the legislature iis willing to exercise 

restraint in its actions by referring policy issues to th^ Commission on Higher 

Education. In Chapter VI we make specific recommendations to accomplish this. 

There is a related area that we were not specifically asked *"c address 
but that is relevant to this discussion, and that is the lon^ histon/ of 
political involvement in higher education policy making. One example is che 
custom of having elected political leaders sit as exofficio members of 
institutional governing boards. In our view, this constitutes a conflict cf 
interest that ought to be eliminated. 

Another key to an effective board is strong leadership. The chief 
executive officer of the boa^d luust be a widely respected leader, 
knowledgeable of both higher education and its political context, actively 
engaged in setting and acccMoplishing the state agenda relative to higher 
education, willing to work closely with diverse ^-onatituencies from the 
Capitol and the campus, and aensit^ive to the constraints inherent in the 
position. Such leadership should be able to anticipate and prepare for 
emerging issues, keep Commission membf^rs focusei on the larger policy issues, 
and deal effectively with campus for^d political leaders. 



CHAPTER V. REC(»MBNDATIONS TO IMPHOVE THE QUALITY OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 



Our recommendations to improve quality focus on two distinct aspects: 
first, the assessment of the quality of collegiate education; second, 
state-level policies for impro%^ing quality. Not much is known by state 
policy makers about the quality of collegiate education. While there are 
some actions that should be deferred until better information is available, 
there are numerous others, recommended below, that could be undertaken in the 
near future. 



Assessing the Quality cf Collegiate Education 



Reconnendation 1. Tb<* Connission on Higher Education should mke the 
assessment of the quality of higher education a major objective for the coning 
years. As a fir^t step, the CoHSission, in cooperation with the state's 
colleges and universities, should define quality. Second, the C<»ii8sion 
should identify the major coaponents of an acadeaic plan and require each 
public institution to develop such a plan. Thirds, institutions should create 
their own procedures for assessing academic performance. Finally^ drawing on 
institutional efforts, the Comuission should develop its own procHures for a 
statewide assessment of quality. 



The Commission should speai'ucad a strategic planning effort in the 
academic area which provides d clear rationale for academic quality 
improvement, identifies key areas for improvenient (probably dif fereutiateu by 
two--year, senior, and university institutions), and strategies fo>- addressing 
them. The tomtnission should provide for extensive involvement Oi faculty and 
administrators from each segment of higher education. The CorowiFsion should 
establish a definite timetable for this effort and produce axi annual report 
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to the public. 

As part of this effort the Coomission and its staff need to reassess 
the nature of their role in quality improvement, the aroas of institutional 
concern on which they choose to locus and the state's activities or 
strategies through which they will promote quality. While coordinating 
boards can play many roles, the ones most appropriate for the South Carolina 
Commission appear to be: (1) providing a proactive leadership '^ole which 
promotes the need for academic quality both with the institutions and with 
other state constituencies; (2) mandating standards; (3) encouraging a 
variety of approaches to quality improvement; (4) providing general guidance 
through coordination; (5) providing incentives to foster improvement 
initiatives; and (6) monitoring, assessing and evaluating system quality. 

There are a variety of methodological problems in assessing the quality 
of education provided to diverse students in widely varying types of colleges 
and universities. There is fear that overly simplis^.ic measures might result 
in pur-itive actions that will not serve to improve quality or mav be 
inappropri ^tely linked to funding decisions 'Aere remains, however, the 
cl-^arly justifiable concern on the pert of state policy makers about how good 
a job publicly supported colleges and universities are doing. In South 
Carolina, more attention needs to be given to this question. In doing so, 
two objectives should be kept in mind: (1) assessment should provide 
infc.mation to the institution on which to improve curriculum, student 
learning, and faculty development; and (2) assessment should provide 
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infonoatxon to state policy makers on which to base Judgments about the 
effectiveness of the staters investment in higher education. 

The systematic assessment of quality at the state level is a new 

endeavor among state higher education agencies. While a variety of 

approaches are being tried in Florida, Mississippi, Missouri) Tennes ,ee, 

South Dakota, and other states, no sxngle approaci^ can be expected to emerge 

as "the correct answer." In fact, given our current level of knowledge, we 

would urge that multiple measures be used to assess the quality of higher 

education services offered on the campuses. Virginia's approach is worth 

emulating. The 1985 Virginia General Assembly directed the state's Council 

of Higher Education to conduct a study "to investigate mears by which student 

achievement may be measured to assure the citizens of Virginia the continuing 

1 

high quality of higher education in the Commonwealth." The Council's report 

calls for public colleges and universities to establish procedures and 

programs to measure student achievement » test students with marginal academic 

skills, and place them in appropriate remedial programs, and report to the 

governor. General Assembly, Council, and public. It also calls for an 

advisory committee to the Council on Higher Education to "be established 

develop guidelines for designing good assessment prograics, to assist the 

institutions on request to develop the programs, and to advise the Council on 

2 

progress in thij area." 



1. "The Measurement of Student Achievement and the As-urance of Quality in 
Virginia Higher Ed^oation," Drift Report of the State Council of Higher 
Education for Virfmia, December 1985, p. 4 

2. Ibid. , p. 29. 
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To start this effort, a number of questions need to asked. The 
Connnission should work closely with cempus representatives to fonsulate a few 
basic questions *:hat begin to get at the notion of quality. For example, 

• How skilled are our students when they are admitted? 

• How much do our students learn while they are enrol led? 

• How well do they perform when they leave us'^ 

The campuses can then begin to address these questions, each in its own 
way, and share tb? approaches and results with the Commission. 'Campus groups 
are likely to ask a host of related questions, such as 

• What docs quality mean for my type of college or university? 

• How can we measure quality or indicate its presence? 

• How should these measures or indicators b^ collected and analyzed? 

• Who should interpret the measurement results? 

" How should the results be presented to state-level policy makers? 

Attempts to answer these questions on the campus will yield valuable 
result:^ in arriving at appropriate definitions of quality, methods of 
measuring quality, and institutional information on how well students are 
learning. These efforts will also require interpreting the results to 
state-level policy makers in understandable terms. 

Faculty members have shown a good deal of resistance to the notion of 
externel measurements of students* learning. We, however, agree with one 
faculty member who writes: 



The business and industrial world that provides 

the capital on which we exist and which hires 

most of our graduates is thinking quality assurance 

and will expect us to do the same. We should not 

use thp wall of academic freedom to shield low 

standards aiid ineffective instruction. We should 

US3 the current national interest in quality as an 

opportunity to assure standards and improve instruction. 

This can be done consistent with the best of academic 

tradition and prac*-ice, particularly if we 

include the general procedures historically 3 

associated with "external or third party examiners." 



The Commission's role, at least initially, should be to organize the 
process that develops the state-level questions, provide for extensive 
involvement of campus representatives, and meike available to the campuses 
external experts in quality assessment. As a second phase, the Commission 
should provide for the exchange of information among campuses about the 
various approaches being undertaken and the success achieved. Eventually, 
perhaps in four or five years, the Commission should begin to assemble the 
best approaches and devise a more standardized method of assessment and 
reporting, perhaps using different ap'proaches for different types of 
institutions but continuing to address the same basic questions regardless of 
assessment approach. 



We do not suggest that this effort replace the Commission's current 
program review procedures. Rather, as quality indicators are developed and 
impler r>*^M, we would hope that the findings of program reviews would be 
blended witn and be reinforced by the findings of quality assessments 



3. John Harris, "Assessing Outcomes in Higher Education: Practical 
Suggestions for Gettinj Started," Wa&ihington, D.C.: American Association of 
Higher Education, 1985, p. 53. 
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The current pru^ram review processes for new and existing programs might 
be strengthened as follows: (1) seeking the advice of external experts for 
new program reviews, particularly at the graduate level; (2) giving ^rccit'^rr 
emphasis to follow-up reviews of new programs; (3) giving greater weight to 
statewide needs in the review of existing programs; and (4) using program 
review ratings to build a profile of the quality of an institution's faculty, 
students, libraries, computers, facilities and support services. 




Improving the Quality of Collegiate Education 

While it is important to begin the development of information about the 
quality of the state's collegiate education, that effort should not forestall 
current action to improve quality. One of the fundamental keys to improving 
quality is '^o upgrade the ability of entering students. We strongly support 
the state's recent efforts to improve its elementary and secondary schools. 
Pre-collegiate preparation determines, to a large degree, a student's ability 
to handle the speed and depth of a strong collegiate curriculum* We believe 
that the time is rij^ht for the state to build on its elementary/secondary 
improvement efforts by launching similar efforts to improve its higher 
education system. We suggest below the major items that should appear on 
that agenda. 

Before doing so, however, it is worthwhile to consider the inherent 
tension between access and quality. Many observers have feared that the 
recent emphasis on quality will lead to diminished access* Students who were 
previously denied access because of race, sex, or cost might now be denied 
access through the insidious use of academic barriers. We believe that while 
increased academic standards are needed, access must be preserved. We share 
the hope of many South Carolinians that the Education Improvement Act of 1984 
will result in a general increase in the ability of public high school 
graduates to meet more rigorous college standards* We urge, however, that 
this situation be carefully monitored over the next ten years to ascertain 
the reality. During at leeist the next decade. South Carolina's colleges and 
universities will continue to re^^^xve students whose college abilities are 
undeveloped. We believe that these students should be assisted to meet the 
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standards rather than adjusting the standards to meet their current 
performance level. 



ReccMendation 2. The Ccmission on Hi^er Education should set ■iniaal 
college and university entrance criteria. These criteria should be differentiated 
anong three groups of institutions: (1) Clenson University , the Medical University 
and the University of South Carolina at Colusbia; (2) four-year public colleges 
and all other caspuses of the University of South Carolina; and (3) the technical 
colleges. 



The exact nature of the criteria should be set by the Commission on 
Higher Education after thorough discussions with the state's public 
institutions. We would suggest that, in addition to the course prerequisites 
already approved by the Commission, some attention be devoted to the 
potential use of a minimum reading level requirement. 

In order not to discriminate against students already nearing completion 
of their secondary school careers, we would support an approach that 
establishes modest standards at the outset, implements them three years after 
approval, and gradually tightens them over time, perhaps five years. In tuis 
way, prospective students will become familiar with the idea of meeting basic 
standards and will have adequate time to prepare themselves. 

Institutions should have some flex^.bility in meeting the statewide 
standards. They should be able to set higher stcmdards for their institution 
or for particular programs or schools. They should also be allowed to admit 
a specified percentage of students who do no: meet the minimal criteria. At 
the outset this percentage should be fairly high, say 15-20%, and gradually 
reduced over 5-10 years to a permanent level, say 3 5\. 
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Rec(»endat^on 3. The CoBOBission on Highei- Education should develop and 
inplement criteria for assessing students' readiness for upper division study. 
Students should Beet such criteria in order to: (1) enter the ipper division 
of a public institutions (2) transfer lower division course credits between 
institutions; and (3) be eligible to receive student financial aid under the 
Tuition Grants Prograa as an upper division student enrolled in a private college. 

As students move through their collegiate careers they are frequently 
evaluated and provided fp'rdback on how well they are doing. This aids 
students in understanding the progress they are making and z^lso provides the 
basis for determining students' readiness to move on to a higher level of 
study. This process is complicated by two factors: (1) there are ro widely 
accepted criteria for evaluating a student's overall work; and (2) students 
frequently move from one institution to another. These two f 'actors make it 
difficult to assess s student's readiness for a higher level of study. 
Standardized examinations provide one method of ev^^luating students against a 
common yardstick. At the point of admissions, tests like the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test are used by colleges to assist in their evaluation of students 
from a variety of secondary school backgrounds. Similarly, there are 
standardized tescs used by graduate schools to screen students from a variety 
of undergraduate colleges. 

We suggest that the Commission on Higher Education explore the utility 
of using a standardized test of academic skills for all students wishing to 
matriculate as juniors. Such a test, like Lhe "rising junior" examinations 
used in Florida and Georgia, would be used to ensure that all students 
entering the upper division have an acceptable level of basic academic 
skills. Students unable to demonstrate acceptable skill levels would be 
required to concentrate on improving their skills before attempting upper 
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division work. 

The same examination could also be used for transfer purposes, 
Currently, every receiving college or university is expected to evaluate 
hundreds of different courses in order to estimate the adequacy of 
preparation of transfer applicants. To simplify this onerous task, many 
co]le<es adopt general, and often arbitrary, transfer policies that work to 
the detriment of individual students. We would suggest an alternative 
approach, namely, that any student who can demonstrate the appropriate skill 
le/el on a standardized examination should have all of his or her general 
education courses transferred to the accepting college. 

Finally, this same approach could be used to provide some accountability 
for the state's investment in students who elect to attend a private college 
in South Carolina. The Commission on Higher Education should consider 
requiring recipients of Tuition Grants tc demonstrate the same level of 
skills required of public sector students as a criterion for continuing their 
eligibility for state student assistance. 



.9 ) 
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Recoanendat ion 4. The Conmission on Higher Education should establish 
statewide developmental education policies that would guide the provision and 
funding of academic activities at less than the freshman level. No degree 
credit should be awarded for developmental work. 

Developmental, sometimes called remedial, education refers to that set 
of activities required of a student who is admitted yet needs to acquire 
greater skills in order to benefit from college level work. Upgrading of 
basic academic skills is more than a matter of offering a few "bonehead" 
courses. It requires careful assessment of the beginning student's skills, 
development of an appropriately integrated strategy for improving sk\lls, 
close monitoring and frequent feedback on student progress, and, in the end, 
overall assessment of readiness for the regular college curriculum. 

Based on our review of South Carol ina*s higher education system, we 
believe that the primary responsibility for providing developmental education 
should reside with the technical colleges. Technical colleges have already 
accepted this mission and are doing an excellent job of improving students' 
academic skills. We recommend that four-year colleges and universities phase 
out their general developmental activities over the next five years, and 
thereafter refer prospective students with developmental needs to the nearest 
technical college. 

Regardless of location, no credit should be given for developmental 
v.ork. This wcrk, by definition, is not college level in nature and should 
carry no credit toward a degree > 
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RecoHnendation 5. Approval of new graduate prograBis by the CcnDifision should 
be based on two primary factors: (1) the ConBlssion's assessaent of the state, 
regional, and national need for new prograns; and (2) the existence of strong 
undergraduate and graduate prograns in the same and closely related areas. All 
high cost graduate degree programs should be concentrated in the three 
universities. No new doctoral programs should be approved outside of the three 
universities. 



As part of the planning process. Commissjon statf should gather 
information on the current and potential demands for graduate and 
undergraduate education opportunities in various regions of state. This 
information, coupled, with the Commission's knowledge of state-level 
priorities and probable levels of financial support, will allow the setting 
of priorities by the Conmiission. This, in turn, will provide individual 
institutions that perceive a possible educational need to learn quickly where 
their interest fits in relation to the Commission's overall plans for the 
development of higher education in the state. It will also allow the 
Commission to request that an institution o^^ group of institutions begin 
planning to extend their offerings into an area of need identified by the 
Commission. 

The first test of an institutional initiative to develop a new program 
IS determining the potential need. The second test is determining the 
expected quality of the proposed program. Before any coJlege or university 
is permitted to extend its educational offerings to a higher degree level , it 
should be able to demonstrate that its current offerings in the same and 
related fields are of better than average quality. The normal first step in 
chis demonstration would be to receive a strong endorsement from the 
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Commission's program review team when they visit the campus. The second step 
would be to have an out-of-state expert in the proposed field review the new 
program prospectus and provide advice to both the campus and the Commission. 
Finally, the Commission staff, in cooperation with the institution and the 
extern£tl consultant should project the ^iscal impact of adding the new 
program. When each of these elements - need, program review, an external 
consultant's recommendations, and a fiscal impact statement - is completed, 
the Coinmission staff should prepare its recommendation to the Commission +hat 
summarizes these areas and requests Commission action. 

At the doctoral level of education, the needs for significant breadth 
and depth of faculty, library, laboratory and other support services outweigh 
the argument that educational opportunities must be geographici^ily spread 
around the state. While we have supported the geographic dispersion argument 
at the undergraduate level, we do not support a similar extension to the 
doctoral level. Here there needs to be a cone jntration of resources that are 
mutually reinforcing, conducive to research, and focused on intellectual 
inquiry at the edge of new knowledge. 

Non-doctoral graduate education is somewhat different. It seems 
sensible to us that high cost master's and professional graduate programs 
should be concentrated in the universities where many of the same faculty, 
facilities, and support services that su. irt doctoral work can be used. On 
the other hand, master's and professional programs that do not require 
uxtensive and expensive laboratory, computer, or library support could be 
reasonably offered at locations other than the three universities if there is 
adequate dema: d and if the faculty members are appropriately qualified. 
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RecoaBendation 6. The Comission on Higher Education should work toward 
improving interinatitutional cooperation through the encouragement of such efforts 
as a coaBK>n postsecondary academic calendar and establishment of inter institutional 
advisory groups to promote research i faculty and student exchanges, compleaentary 
graduate program offerings, and international study opportiuiities. In the 
case of technical and academic colleges located near one another, the technical 
college should only provide those academic courses required of all technical 
college students or those courses designed as non-transfer courses to support a 
specific technological enphasis. 



A common postsecondnry academic caleudar would facilitate the movement 
of students from one institution to another. Students are known for the 
frequency with which their plans ch/ange as they mature and are exposed to new 
possibilities. The state's system of higher education should recognize that 
students' shifts in plans often mean a shift in institu^'ion. We found that 
transfer among institutions is particularly difficult in South Carolina and 
needs to be made easier. There is currently as much transfer activity from 
the public senior institutions to the technical colle^^es l.s there ir in the 
reverse direction. A common academic calendar, coupled witli our earlier 
recommendation for a skills assessment prior to the junior year, would help 
to facilitate the movement of students throughout the system. 

Another area of interinstitutional cooperation is joint advisory boards 
to the Commission on "'^gher Education. It is unreasonable to expect that the 
state a>(ency staff will embody expertise in every conceivable disciplinary 
area within higher education. The Commission's current program review 
process reflects this understanding and is a cost effective means of 
utilising expert talent on an **as needed" basis. We recommend that a similar 
approach be used in those comple:: and expensive areas that are rapidly 
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changing and tiierefore require more frequent attention than an occasional 
program review provides. Two such areas came to our attention during our 
study: n?edicine and engineering. 

In medicine, the public policy decisions surrounding the creation of a 
second medical school have been madi^ and do not need to be reexamined here. 
The activities of the two medical schools do need to be coordinated so that 
the state is assured that the health training it supports meets its needs and 
is done in the roost effective manner. We were encouraged by the cooperative 
attitudes expressed by the leadership of the medical schools and the range of 
cooperative activities currently under way. The present Joint Health and 
Medical Education Board has made significant progress in the areas of 
cooperative activity and enrollment caps 

In engineering, a profession undergoing rapid change and enjoying 
current growth, there will be a continuing need to reassess state priorities, 
coordinate the development of the state's two graduate engineering schools, 
and determine the best means of meeting the growing needs for graduate and 
continuing education for engineers in all regions of the state. In this area 
we wou^ ' recommend that the Commission establish an advisory board made up of 
representat ivec of each institution having an engineering degree program and 
charge it to provide advice to the Commission in such areas as the 
projections of statewide needs, strategies for effectively meeting those 
needs , improvements in interinst itut ional cooperation, joint research 
projects, the establishment of new programs, smd the like. As a means of 
balancing perspectives, we would suggest that an engineering 
educator/consultant from outside South Carolina be added to the Advisory 



Committee. 

The only general case of unnecessary duplication that we found concerned 
the provision of general education courses at academic colleges and technical 
colleges in the same geographic locations. While we heard the argument that 
this was necessary because the nature and abilities of the students differ, 
we are unconvinced. Because of the volume of students involved, we can 
accept the fact that basic courses such as freshman English and introductory 
mathematics will be needed at both places. Other general education courses, 
however, do not generate the demand to justify faculty and support services 
at both institutions. Such courses, .except when Resigned as non-transfer 
courses to support a specific technological emphasis, should be offered at 
both sites only by the faculty of academic institutions. 



Reconmiendation 7. The Commission on Higher Education should seek additional 
state fiuidingt beyond the matching fronds currently provided in the formula, in 
order to expand the research capacity of the state's universitiefi. The Commission 
should allocate some of these funds to support endowed faculty chairs and some 
through a competitive grant process designed to stimulate research or research 
capacity in areas of specific state interest. 



In the world of higher education. South Carolina's universities are 
relative newcomers to the high stakes game of attracting large research 
projects, both government and private. While good progress is being made, we 
believe that the state should be doing more if it wishes to build first class 
universities and attract high technology industry. 

First of all, we would continue the current formula structure that 
provides a 25% boost to the outside research dollars attracted by a 
particular campus. These funds provide adequate general support for research 
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on the state's campuses. We recommend adding two programs designed to 
enhance the capacity of the universities to attract and conduct research. 

First, in order to attract top flight scholars, we suggest the 
establishment of twenty endowed chairs to be filled by distinguished 
scholars. Each chair should be backed by a minimum of $1 million, half 
contributed by the state and half by private sources. It phased in over five 
years, such a program would cost the state $2 million per year for five years 
but would continue to benefit the state for many years thereafter. The 
Commission on Higher Education should receive the state funds, set the 
criteria for the program, establish application cycles and distribute the 
funds when a university attracts the matching amount from private sources. 

The second initiative we recommend is the establishment of a competitive 
grant program designed to stimulate research in areas of particular interest 
to the state. Under such a program, the Commission on Higher Education would 
work with other state agencies to establish an agenda of priority research 
interests. This agenda would be distributed to the universHies with the 
request that proposals for undertaking the research be made to the Commission 
on Higher Education. Proposals would be made in two phases: (a) preliminary 
proposals that outlined a research idea, estimated time and cost, and 
suggested outcomes; and (2) for successful preliminary proposals, full scale 
proposals that detailed the nature of the research, the people involved, the 
connections to other research, the importance of the research to the field 
and to South Carolina, and a detailed budget. Grants would be made from one 
to three years and would be non-renewable. If the program were funded at 
$500,000, a niunber of significant grants could be made in the first year. 
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Reconuendation 8. The Cr^mission on Higher Education should request that 
the General Asseably establish a program to distribute fuiids to support the 
inprovenent of higher education. The program should be administered by the 
Coimaission. 



Like the research fund, this quality fund should be competitive in 
nature but, unlike the research fund, it should be open to ail public and 
private colleges and universities. The quality fund should have two major 
thrusts: (1) it should encourage colleges and universities to experiment with 
new techniques to improve the quality of learning; and (2) it should require 
that recipients of quality funds share their findings with ail other colleges 
and universities in the state. 

If funded at $750,000 per year, the quality fund should be able to 
support ten to fifteen projects designed to upgrade the quality of higher 
education in the state. 



Recommendation 9. The Commission on Higher Education should request that 
the General Asse]idi>ly establish a scholarship program designed to identify and 
recognize South Carolina's brightest students and to encourage them to enroll 
in the state's colleges and universities. The program should be administered 
by the Commission on Higher Education. 



It is important to recognize the academic achievement of the state's 
best students and make extra efforts to attract them to South Carolina's 
colleges and universities. There is no reason why the eflort made to 
identify and attract outstanding athletes should not be matched on the 
academic side. A merit scholarship program would be a step in this 
direction The program could make a minimal award to recipients who do not 
demonstrate financial need and larger awards, up to full tuition, as 
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financial need increases ♦ 



If the average award were $1000 and acceptances totaled two percent of a 
high school graduating class, the cost of the program would equal 
approximately $750,000. The program could be administered by the colleges 
under regulations issued by the Commission on Higher Education. 
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CHAPTER VI. RBCOMfBNDATIONS FOR STRENGTHENING THE 
COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 



A state higher education coordinating agency is asked to play a 
difficult role. It is asked to guide the overall development of colleges and 
universities without intruding into the daily management affairs of any 
campus. It is asked to represent the interests of the higher education 
community before the legislature without becoming embroiled in politics. It 
is asked to be objective and unbiased in an arena that thrives on bias and 
subjectivity. To respond successfully to these expectations, state 
coordinating agency must emphasize integrity, openness, and participatory 
decision-making while articulating its vision of higher education's futur^. 

In Chapter IV we outlined the characteristics of an effective 
coordinating board. In this chapter we focus on the specific recommendations 
to increase the effectiveness of South Carolina's Commission on Higher 
Education. Our recommendations cover the Commission's leadership role in 
guiding the future development of higher education, its role in statewide 
planning for higher education, its relationships with public and private 
colleges in the r "^ate, and its legal structure. Within each of these areas 
we suggest specific changes. 



Rec(»Dmendat ion 10. The Coomiission on Higher Education should work to increase 
its visibility among policy makers and citizens in a variety of ways, including: 

1) expecting the Commission's staff director to be a leading spokesperson 

for higher education in the state; 

2) publishing more and better information about higher education, 

particularly for prospective students; and 

3) increasing contact with the colleges and universities. 



Higher education roust compete for resources and policy attention with 




all other state &ervices. Having a recognized spokesperson for statewide 
issues provides higher education with u conpet: ^.ive edge. A single 
rfokesperson can cultivate close ^orki ^g relationships with key policy makers 
and develop consistent policy positions ovei time. The Coamission's staff 
director is the logical person to fulfil? this role since, unlike the 
Commission's lay chairman, he or she devotes full-time to these duties and is 
expected to be a higher education policy expert. 

Like any other enterprise, public or private, higher education needs to 
advertise, not in the sense of creating artificial demand through media 
blitzes, but in the <9ense of ensuring that those who can potentially benefit 
from it are aware of the opportunities available to them. This includes not 
only students, but also businesses that benefit from trainin^T programs and 
research activities and public agencies that c: ght utilize the research and 
analytic skills of faculty experts. One of the responsibilities of a 
coordinating board is to undertake this kind of activity. 

In addition, because of the information it routinely collects, a 
state-level coordinating board is in an excellent position ^o assist state 
policy makers and citizens. Many of the questions typically asked can be 
anticipated and responded to in a variety of ways. One example for policy 
makers might be a periodic newsletter that could include facts on how South 
Carolina compares to other states on such topics as tuition levels, student 
financial aid, participation rates, standardized test performance 
information, and retention of students. A newsletter could also be used to 
suiunarize important issues and distribute comparative information ahout 
colleges and universities within South Carolina. An example for the general 
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public might be a publication that describes each of South Carolina's 
colleges and universities and explains the general requirements for going to 
college, how much college costs, where to get financial aid, anc where 
certain program are available. 

RecoBBnendation 11. The Coonission's authorizing legislation should be amended 
to give the C<»BiisBion sole responsibility and final authority to approve new 
prograns and terminate existing programs. 

The Commission on Higher Education is the appropriate state-level locus 
of responsibility for the important task of assuring c^at statewide needs are 
effectively met through a coordinated set of program offeri*.gs. The current 
statutory loophole allowing the legislature to make such decisions is not 
only poor public policy but also undermines the legitimacy of the state 
agency charged with making such decisions. 

It is understood that the legislature retains ^he capability to correct 
any grievous error that a state agency makes. There is no need for the 
legislature to single out the Commission's program approval and termination 
authority for special trea* .^nt 



Recommenuatiori 12. The Commission on Higher Education should make planning 
a major function. 



All essential reason for having a state-le;/el coordinating board is to 
gui ^ the overall development of a higher education system in such a way as 
to meet the goals of the state in the motrt efficient and effective manner. 
Successful accomplislunent of this task requires planning. Members of i:he 
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Commission on Higher Education should be adamant in their insistence that the 
planning responsibilities of the coordinating board reuiain a visible priority 
of the professional staff, and that planning products be the routine basis 
for making policy decisions. This might be accomplished by making a planning 
perspective a major criterion for hiring the new staff director, and by 
cre& ^ng a deputy director for planning with planning activitie.i as the sole 
assignment. 

We recommend that the reference point of the Commission's new approach 
to planning be a brief statement of the goals /or higher education. We have 
in mind a statement such as the one contained in the 197^ Master Plan (pages 
31-33). This statement becomes the guide for planning activities and is 
giv^n meaning through the policy decisions mad3 by the Commission, which in 
turn are based on the information collection and issue analysis undertaken by 
professional staff. 



Recomendation 13. Once each year, the CoHmission's staff director should 
prepare a review of the accoaplisfaments of the prior year, brief the Comnission 
on emerging issues and recoHend an agenda of major activities for the coming 
year. The CoHiisBion should develop a thorough, statewide information base and 
use it to analyze planning issues, identify strengths and weaknesses of the 
higher education system and monitor improvement efforts. The Commission should 
ideatify ijq>ortant emerging issues. As part of this effort, the Commission 
should assess the need for postsecondary education opportunities throughout the 
state and invite appropriate colleges and universities to respond to the 
identified needs. 



In lieu of a ponderous master plan that may or may not prove adequate to 
navigate the shifting currents of society, we recommend an annual statement 
by the staff director that reaffirms the state's goals, evaluates progress 
toward them, identifies major issues scheduled for resolution, and highlights 
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emerging issues. This document can serve multiple purposes: (I) it can be 
the Commission's annual report on higher education io the governor, 
legislature, and public; (2) it can establish the Commission's working agenda 
for the coming year; (3) it can serve as a guide to institutional leaders 
about what issues are important at the state-level; (4) it can be a handy, 
up-to-date reference for state-policy makers; and (5) it can be the basis for 
providing significant information about the higher education to the general 
public. It is also more responsive to nev; issues and emphases than a master 
planning process that is a one-time affair t or repeated only once or twice a 
decade. 

This annual statement should represent a "stop action" portrait of 
higher education. It should be based on an ongoing process of information 
collection, issue analysis, and participatory policy debate aaong higher 
education professionals at the campu& and state-levels. 

The Commission on Higher Education shoi id be the focal point for 
state-level higher education policy debate within the state. To su=:>port this 
role, an extensive data base should be designed and constructed. Our review 
of the higher education system was hampered by the lank of state-level data 
in such areas as the quality of entering students, levels of financial need 
of prospective students, admissions yield information, the academic 
performance of various sub-groups of students, student performance on 
standardized examinations, and the post-^college experiences of students. 
Such information is essential for planning the future development of the 
system, assessing quality, and monitoring campus efforts to improve quality. 

In addition, the Commission should expand its use of the wealth of 
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information available through other government agencies, especially the State 
Data Center, in order to keep abreast of changes in national, regional, and 
state economics and demographics. 

Commission staff should be continually alert to changes within higher 
education and its environment that are likely to produce significant issues 
at the state-level. These emerging issues should be examined for their 
potential importance to higher education in South Carolina and placed in a 
priority ordei*. Staff should begin to track the most important issues by 
gathering new information, holding discussions with campus leaders, 
identifying how other states are reacting to these issues, designing and 
carrying out ad hoc s\udies, and, if developments warrant, briefing 
Commission members on the issues, describing possible state responses, 
suggest)'' 4 the criteria on which a particular issue will be Judged ready for 
state action and, finally, reviewing policy alternatives and making policy 
recomm^^ndations to the Commission. 

Over the next fifteen years, continuing shifts in the state's economy 
and demography will place new demands on the state's higher education 
system. Some of these demands are emerging now; for example, the possible 
need for upper division and graduate course offerings in the Greenville area 
and expansion of collegiate offerings in the Walterboro area. The Commission 
on Higher Education is the appropriate agency to assess these needs and to 
determine, within its overall planning function, what type of response befc 
balances the identified local needs and the overall interests of the state. 
It is the Commission's responsibility, not a particular institution or group 
of institutions, to provide leadership in the identification of gaps in 
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postsecondary education opportunities and to develop appropriate policy 
responses . 

RecoMendatioD 14. Institutional aission stateaents should be periodically 
reviewed by the Coosiission on Hi^r Education to ensiure a continued fit between 
state-level goals and the aMregate activities of the state's colleges and 
universities. The Ccsnission should also require that institutional profiles be 
appended to sission stateaents and that each college and university provide the 
Ccnnission with a suHsary of its acadeaic and facilities plans. 



A priority planning activity is the basic review of institutional 
mission statements in order to assess how well the aggregate enterprise 
fulfills the goals including the identification o^ possible gaps and 
duplication. Our own review of the nission statements provided by the 
institutions concluded that they are appropriately stated and that the 
programs and policies of the institutions generally adhere to their 
missions. As usual , however, wc found the wording of the mission statemen*:s 
to be vague and general. This is not inappropriate since mission statements 
are typically written to be more flexible than restrictive. As such they ar^ 
a reasonable starting place but are insufficient for analyzing how well 
state-level goals are being addressed. A more thorough approach would be to 
have an institutional profile attached to the mission statement that would 
contain specific information on the institution's history, governance and 
organization, academic resources and facilities, major policies in areas like 
admissions and retention, programs offered, degrees conferred, students 
enrolled, research activities, and special attributes. These profiles, 
updated annually, serve to alert the state coordinating agency of shifts in 
emphasis within institutions. Such profiles are currently used in Alabama. 
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As part of an ongoing mission review cycle, each college ind university 
should prepare an outline of its major academic and facilities plans for the 
coming two years and share this information with the Commission. These plans 
should be discussed with Commission staff artd necessary adjustments 
negotiated in order to avert the developinent of unnecesc^ary programs or 
facilities before substantial effort and expense have been expended. 



Recommendation 15. The CoBoission on Hicher Education should make extensive 
use of broad-based advisory groups as it develops policy positions. 



Two such groups, the Council of Presidents of the State Institutions of 
Higher Learning and the Advisory Council of Private College Presidents, have 
already been mentioned as important groups capable of providing sound general 
advice to the Commission. 

For more particular advice, the staff of the Commission should continue 
to use its advisory committees in such areas as academic affairs and business 
and finance. Some consideration should be given to dividing the academic 
affairs advisory committee into two groups, one focusing on undergraduate 
academic affairs and the other dealing with graduate academic affairs and 
research. 

In addition, as issues warrant, staff should convene temporary advisory 
groups to provide advice on particular issues of importance to the 
Commission. For example, state initiatives to improve library networks or 
stimulate faculty development activities might benefit from such an 
approach. Such groups would assist the Commission staff in defining issues, 
identifying information needs, reviewing staff analyses, and articulating 
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policy options. They would cease to function as soon as the issue under 
consideration was resolved. While advisory groups are very helpful in 
critiquing possible policy approat:he8| all persons involved must remain aware 
that the Commission juakes the final policy choices. 

Recommendation 16. Relations between the Conission on Higher Education and 
South Carolina's private colleges should be strengthened in three ways: 

1) ccmmninications between the Commission and the presidents of the private 

colleges should be improved by having the Commission's staff director 
participate in meetings of the Council of Private College Presidents; 

2) the Commissimi should seek ways to include the private colleges in 

statewide planning for higher educationi particularly when the private 
colleges mi^t provide services that are needed by the state; and 

3) the Commission should have budget and policy approval authority over 

the Tuition Grants Program. 



The Commission's staff director should interact more frequently with the 
Advisory Council of Private College Presidents. This mechanism should be 
used to discuss public policy issues that affect the private sector and to 
foster mutual understanding of each other's roles. 

One of the aajor topics that should be raised with the Advisory Council 
is how the private colleges fit into the state's overall plan for higher 
education. Other topics might include private sector participation in the 
information dissemination activities of the Commission and the effect of 
public sector policies on the private sector's ability to compete. 

Another aspect of planning concerns the provision of new services around 
the state. When responding to new demands, the Commission should consider 
the capacities of private sector institutions. Such approaches as 
contracting for services with private colleges or inviting bids for the 
provision of services to a particular geographic area or in a particular 
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disciplinary area might prove cost i^fficient. 

Finally, a coordinating board cannot legitimately claim to be statewide 
when major higher education policies are implemented outside of its 
jurisdiction. The Tuition Grant Program is one such policy. In our view, 
this program should operate under the Commission on Higher Education, 
including the review and approval of the program's policies and funding 
requests prior to legislative action. In this way, the Commission on Higher 
Education will be better able to coordinc the funding of and represent the 
interests of the entire higher education system before the legislature. 



Recomendation 17. The CoMission's staff director should work closely with 
the Council of Presidents of State Institutions of Higher Learning and encourage 
the Council to serve as a forum for the identification and discussion of 
state-level higher education policy issues. 

The Council of Presidents of State Institutions of Higher Learning is 
provided for in Section 59-103-40 of the Code of Laws of South Carolina. Its 
potential as a forum for exchanging perspectives on the major issues 
confronting higher education is unrealized because the Commission's staff 
director does not participate in Council meetings. This is one of several 
mechanisms a coordinating board can use to identify and discuss emerging 
issues, foster mutual understanding, and lay the groundwork for a working 
consensus on important policy directions. W*^^^e we recognize the need for 
members of th^ Council to arrive at their own policy positions without 
leadership fr:>m the Commission, it is important that presidents have an 
opportunity to discuss issues with the Commission's staff director. 
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RecoBBendation 18. The CoHBission on Higher Eduoati^^n should invite the State 
Board of Education and the State Board for Techr^ical and Comprehensive Education 
to fora a liaison cooaittee to exaaine issues of ccMOBon concern such as admission 
standards, devfelopmental education, teacher preparation and certification^ and 
transfer policies 

These three state-level boards - eact concerned with major segments of 
education - should have a routine method of meeting to discuss items of 
mutual interest and keep each other apprised of policy changes under 
discussion. To the best of our knowledge, there is no formal mechanism for 
such discussions. Key board members and staff should have an opportunity to 
meet, perhaps once a year, and discuss education policy issues, particularly 
those issues that are of concern to two or more of the boards. 



Recomnendation 19. Members of Ccmimission on Higher Education should be 
appointed by the governor with the consent of the General Assenbly. Menbers of 
the CcMBDission should serve for six years. Connission members should be 
thoroughly oriented to their public policy role and provided periodic seminars 
designed to keep them up-to-date on current issues. 



Of the eighteen members, one should be a appointed from each of the 
state's congressional districts and the remainder should be appointed 
at-large. The first key to ensuring that lay members understand the 
statewide nature of their appointments is to have a membership selection 
process that emphasizes from the beginning that Commission members should 
take a statewideperspective. Placing the appointing pcw^r with a statewide 
official - the governor - emphasizes this perspective as does broadening the 
legislative consent to the full General Assembly. 
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The current four year terms result in one-half of the Commission being 
eligible for replacement every two years. This rate of turnover hampers the 
smooth functioning of a lay commission. A term of six yearn, very common 
across the nation, would have one-'third of the members eligible for 
replac^ent ever/ two years, a proportion much more conducive to stable 
decision-making processes yet not requiring excessively long terms. 

To reinforce the statewide nature of their appointments, new Commission 
members should be provided an orientation session of perhaps one to two days 
^^'^r', would emphasize the follofwing major aspects of their role: 

• that the statewide perspective supersedes the local or 
regional perspective; 

• that the Commisrion is responsible for guiding the 
orderly development of higher education on a statewide 
basis and is not charged with managing the day-to-day 
affairs of any institution of higher education or even 
the day-to-day affairs of the Commission staff; 

• that the Ccnmnission's focus must remain on major policy 
issues affecting higher education generally rather than 
issues affecting only a few campuses; 

• that the role of lay Commission members is to make 
informed policy decisions based on the advice and 
analysis of professional staff. 

Such an orientation session might include discussions with outside 
experts as well as briefings by professional staff on such topics as how the 
Commission operates, the ongoing planning process, the nature of the budget 
process, key issues to be faced in the coming months, staff organization and 
responsibilities, appropriate relations between Commission members and those 
with whom they must interact (other Commission members, staff, institutional 
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leaders, elected political leaders, media representatives, faculty and 
students), and how to use available information. 

This orientation session should be reinforced periodically (once a year 
perhaps) with seminars for all Bend>er8 designed to keep them up-to-date on 
current issues as well as to review operating procedures as necessary. Such 
sessions might be held in conjunction with regular Commission meetings and 
feature a scholar or distiiiguished practitioner who has special expertise in 
the session's topic. 



Recomaendation 20. The Ccnaiission's "Rules and Procedures" should be amended 
to specify the relations between Camnission menbers and CcMiission staff and to 
provide staff the authority to make operational decisions within approved 
Commission guidelines. 



Management of staff time is the responsibility of the staff director. 
Commission members should refrain from making direct assignments to staff. 
The Commission's "Rules and Procedures" should specify the appropriate 
procedures for responding to a Commission member *s need for information or 
analysis concerning a particular issue. 

Commission members should focus on debating and deciding broad policy 
issues and refrain from making operational decisions flowing from the 
policies they have approved. Staff should be entrusted with the authority to 
exercise their professional judgment in carrying out Commission policies 
without the necessity of seeking Commission approval for those judgments. 
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RecoHMendation 21. The title of the Coaiission's staff director should be 
changed to Ccmissioner of Higher Education. 

The coordinating board's chief executive officer occupies a position 
akin to that of thp chief executives of individual colleges and 
universities. The position's title should recognize the crucial role played 
by the coordinating board staff director in blending myriad competing forces 
into a unified system serving the needs of the state. Indiana is an example 
of a state with a coordinating board known as a Commission and headed by a 
Commissioner of Higher Education. 

In order to distinguish the chief of staff from the publicly appointed 
members of the Commission, the members should be referred to as "Commission 
members" and not "Commissioners". 



RecoBBendation 22. CoBDission staff meabers should bring a variety of prior 
experiences to their CoBBission responsibilities. High level administrative 
experience on a college or university campus should be represented among senior 
staff. 



A coordinating board staff is called on to conduct a wide variety of 
studies and make policy recommendations in areas as diverse as academic 
programming (at all levels and in all disciplines) and facilities 
priorities. Their decisions have both direct and indirect effects on public 
and private campuses across the state. Because of this, their fundamental 
statewide perspective needs to be leavened with a sensitivity to the campus 
milieu. Such a leavening can be provided by ensuring that at least some of 
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the kev professional staff have held senior positions on a colleje or 
university campus. 

The recommendations in this chapter and Chapter V will affect higher 
education in South Carolina in a nund)er of ways. Some of them require 
additional state funding. Our feeling is that a small increase in the 
current funding level is sufficient to initiate some of the changes we 
recommend. While it would be difficult to specify, we believe that some of 
the recommendations will save money in the future and will certainly improve 
the effectiveness of state support. Strengthening the Commission on Higher 
Education will require the addition of staff to support our recommendations 
in the areas of quality assessment, planning, and information collection. 
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APPENDIX A. r\CKGHOUND INFOHMATION ABOUT THE AVA TEAM, 
CAMPUSES VISITED AND PEOPLE INTERVIEWED 

The first part of this appendix contains information about AVA*s team 
members 9 including current position, academic creden Is and a few 
indicators of their experience. AVA has a small central staff augmented by a 
national network of policy experts. For this project, the AVA team consisted 
of 19 people, four from AVA, five members of the Advisory PaiK^l and ten 
experts on particular issues or topics. All are from outside of South 
Carolina. Thirteen t^<^ii members hold doctorates. Three have served as 
college or university p'^^sidents and three have served £is the drrectors of 
agencies with statewide responsibility for higher education (two with a 
coordinating board nnd one with a governing board). 

The second part of this ai^pendix indicates the institutions we visited 
and when the visits took place. During the course of LIic study, we talked 
with people who represented every public academic college or university, 
seven of the technical colleges and 14 private colleges. In most cases, we 
conducted interviews on college campuses although in some cases we met people 
elsewhere foi convenience. In some cases, we met several different people 
from one institution or different team members met with the same 
institutional representative on different occasions. Interviews were usually 
conducted by two members of the AVA team; on several occasions » two pairs of 
team members would be i n the state so thf t more than one college could be 
visited simultaneously. 

The third part of this appendix contains the names of the people we 
interviewed and their institutional affiliation. Potential interviewees were 
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selected on the basis of position held and reputation. We were unable to 
interview every individual we wanted to because of scheduling difficulties. 
We interviewed many people who had served or c?irrently serve on the 
C jnission on Higher Education. We also interviewed a number of state 
business leaders and political leaders. We talked with a variety of state 
agency directors. On the campuses we talked with presidents, finance 
officers and academic officers. We also interviewed several institutional 
board members. In all, 108 people were interviewed at least on^.e. 
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Background Information About AVA Team Menbers 



AVA Staff 

Dr. John Augenblick, partner 

• B.A., Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A., Columbia University; 
Ed.D., University of Rochester 

• Experience: Director, Education Finance Center, Education Commission of 
the States; Research Director, New Jersey Commission on Financing 
Postsecondary Education 



Ms. Elizabeth Cox, research assistant 

• B.A. , Purdue University; graduate student. School of Education, 
Denver University 

Mr.. Mary Flanigan, research assistant 

• B.A., Indiana University; graduate student. Graduate School of Public 
Affairs, University of Colorado at Denver 



Dr. Gordon Van de Water, partner 

• B.A., St, Lawrence University; M,P.A. , University of Michigan; M.A. and 
Ph.D., Syracuse University 

• Experience: Po* jy Analyst, Education Finance Center, Education 
Commission of le States; Director, Office of Special Programs, New 
Jersey Department of Higher Education; Research Associate, Educational 
Policy Research Center, Syracuse University; campus administrator, 
State University of New York 
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Advisory Panel Meiid)ers 



Dr. Vernon Crawford, retired Chancellor, University System of Georgia 

• B.A., Mount Allsion University; M-Sc, Dalhousie University; Ph.D., 
University of Virginia 

• Experience: Acting Dean, Vice-President for Academic Affairs, Acting 
President, Director of the School of Physics and Professor, Georgia 
Institute of Technology; Research Associate and Head of the Physics 
Branch, Georgia Tech Engineering Experiment Station 



Dr. John Folger, Director, Centor for Education Policy, Vanderbilt University 

• A.B., Emory University; M.A. and Ph.D., University of North Carolina 

• Experience: Associate Executive Director, Education Commission of the 
States; Executive Director of the Tennessee Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission; Dean, Graduate School, Florida State University 



Dr. Lyman Glenny, Professor Emeritus, Universitv of California at Berkeley 

• B.A., University of Minnesota at Dulutht M.A-, University of Colorado; 
Ph.D. ; University of Iowa 

• Experience: Director, Center for Research and Development in Higher 
Education, University of California at Berkeley; Executive Director, 
Illinois Board of Higher Education; widely published author, consultant 
and frequent speaker on issues in higher education 



Dr. Lionel Newsom, Distinguished Scholar, United Negro College Fund 

# BeA., Lincoln University; M.A,, University of Michigan; Ph.D., 
Washington University 

• Experience: President, Central State University; President, Johnson 
C. Smith University; President, Barber-Scotia College; Professor, 
Morehouse College 

Dr. Samuel R. Spencer, Jr., President, Virginia Foundation for Independent 
Colleges 

# A.B., Davidson College; M.A. and Ph.D, , Harvard University 

• Experience: President, Davidson College; President, Mary Baldwin College, 
Dean of Students, Assistant to the President and Pr^^fessor, Davidson 
College 
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Issue Experts 



Dr. Robert Berdahl, Director, Institute for Research in Higher and Adult 
Education, University of Maryland 

• B.A., University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. , University of 
California at Berkeley; M.Sc, London School of Economics; Ph.D., 
University of California at Berkeley 

• Experience: Professor of Higher Education, State University of New York, 
Buffalo; Senior Fellow, Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher 
Education; Director, Study of Statewide Coordination of Higher Education, 
American Council on Education; author of numerous articles, reports 

and books dealing with the organization, governance and structure of 
higher education 

Dr. Paul Brinkman, Senior Associate, National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems (NCHEMS) 

• B.A., St. John's University; M.A. , Duquesne University; Ph.D., University 
of Arizona 

• Experience: Director of Planning and Program Development, College of St. 
Benedict; experience in development of higher education indicators, 
comparative data analysis, and cost estimation techniques 

Mr. Robert Broughton, retired Vice-President for Business-Finance and 
Treasurer, Colorado College 

• B.A., Denison University 

• Experience: Staff Associate and Assistant Treasurer, The American Council 
on Education; Assistant Treasurer, Baldwin-Wallace College 



Mr. John E. Clute, Senior Vice-President and General Counsel, Boise Cascade 
Corporation 

• B.A., Gonzaga University, J.D., Gonzaga University Law School 

o Experience: Chairman, Idaho Task Force on Higher Education; Chairman, 
Board of Trustees, Gonzaga University 
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Dr. Patricia Crosson, Associate Professor of Higher Education, University 
of Pittsburgh 

• B.A. , Smith College; M.Ed, and Ed.D., University of Massachusetts 

• Experience: Director, Institute for Higher Education, University of 
Pittsburgh; Assistant to the Chancellor, University of Maryland; 
Associate to the Vice-President for Academic Affairs, Assistant to the 
Associate Provost and Assistant to the Associate Dean for Special 
Projects for the School of Education, University of Massachusetts 



Dr. Cameron Fincher, Director, Center for the Study of Higher Education, 
University of Georgia 

c B.A., Georgi*^ State University, M.A. , University of Minnesota; Ph.D., 
Ohio State University 

• Experience: Director, Institute of Higher Education, University of 
Georgia; Director of Testing and Counseling, Georgia State University 



Mr. John W. Frazer, Executive Director, Council of Independent Kentucky 
Colleges and Universities 

• B.A., Centre College of Kentucky; M.A,, University of Kentucky 

• Experience: President, Kentucky Independent College Foundation; Registrar 
and General Secretary, Centre College of Kentucky; member. Board of 
Directors, National Association of Independent Colleges and Universities; 
Chairman, Advisory Committee to the College Commission of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools 



Mr. Felix Joyner, Vice-Presi-ient for Finance, University of ^^c: ch Carolina 

• A.B., Berea College 

• Experience: Commissioner of Finance, Commissioner of Personnel, Special 
Assistant to the Governor, State of Kentucky 
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Dr. Marvin W, Peterson, Director, Center for the Study of Higher Education, 
University of Michigan 

• B,S., Trinity College; M.B«A., Harvard University; Fh,D,, University of 
Michigan 

# Experience: Chair, Division of Higher and Adult Continuing Education, 
University of Michigan; Assistant Dean, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration; President, Association for the Study of Higher 
Education; author of numerous articles and reports on organizational and 
administrative behavior and institutional research and planning in 
higher education 



Dr. Richard C. Richardson, Professor of Education, Arizona State University 

• B.S., Castleton State College; M.A., Michigan State University, Ph.D., 
University of Texas 

• Experience: Chair, Department of Higher Education, Arizona State University; 
President, Northampton County Area Community College; Dean of Instruction, 
Forest Park Community College; Dean of Student Personnel Services, Meramec 
Community College; Adjunct Professor, Pennsylvania State University; author 
of numerous publications on the financing, organization and mission of 
community colleges 
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Institutions Visited 



Public Senior lust i tu t ions 

Clemson University, July 23, August 27, October 7 
College of Charleston, August 27, October 7 
Francis Marion College, August 26 
Lander College, August 14 

Medical University of South Carolina, August 26, September 10 

South Carolina State College, August 27-29, September 10-11 

The Citadel, July 26, August 26, September 13 

University of South Carol ina-Aiken, October 7 

University of South Carolina-Coastal Carolina, *ugust 26 

University of South Carolina-Columbia, July 24-J j, August 30, 
September 10-11, October 7 

University of South Carolina-Spartanburg, September 13 

Winthrop College, August 27-28 

Two- Year Campuses of the University of South Carolina 
University of South Carolina-Beaufort, August 29, September 23 
University of South Carolina-Lancaster, September 23 
University of South Carol ina-Salkehatchie, August 26, August 28 
University of South Carolina-Sumter, August 27, Septemb^^r 23 
University of South Carolina-Union, September 23 
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Technical Colleges 

Beaufort Technical College, August 29 
Denmark Technical College, August 26, August 28-29 
Greenville Technical College, September 12, October 7 
Midlands Technical College, August 28, September 23 
Sumter Area Technical College, September 23 
Tri-County Technical College, September 23 
Williamsburg Technical College, August 26-27 

Pr^^g^g_Sgnigr_ Institutions 
Allen University, August 16 
Claflin College, August 15 
Coker College, August 15 
Columbia Bible College, August 15 
Columbia College, August 16 
Converse College, August 13 
Furman University, August 14 
Limestone College, Aigust 13 
Morris College, July 25 
Newberry College, August 14 
Presbyterian College, Augast 14 
Voorhees College, August 15 
Wofford College, July 23 

Pli!?§i§_T5?9zY§§?!_Col leges 

Spartanburg Methodist College, September 23 
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People Interviewed 



Ms. Killer Abernathy, Director, Academic Skills and Development Center, USC 
Dr, Robert E. Alexander, Chancellor, USC-Aiken 
Mr, Jack Anderson, Dean, USC-Sumter 

Dr. Wallace Anderson, retired Vice-President for Academic Affairs, The Citadel 
Dr. John Arnold, Dean, USC-Lancaster 

Dr, Richard Atkinson, Dean of Instruction, Williamsburg Technical College 

Mr. Gayle 0. Averyt, Chairman, Colonial Life Insurance 

Dr. Thomas Barton, Jr, , President, Greenville Technical College 

Mr. Louis P. Batson, Jr, , Chairman, Board of Trustees, Clemson University 

Mr. Joe E- Berry, Chairman, State College Board of Trustees 

Dr. John M. Bevan, Executive Director, Charleston Higher Education Consortium 

Dr. Gordon Blackwell, retired President, Furman Uni^t^rsity 

Mr. John Boatwrignt, Board Vice-Chairman, Bankers Trust of South Carolina 

Dr, Francis T, Borkowski, Executive Vice-President and Provost, USC 

Dr. James E. Bcstic, member. Board of Trustees, Clemson University; former 
Chairman, Commission on Higher Education 

Mr. Leon Brunson, Business Manager, Denmark Technical College 

Dr. Carl Carpenter, Vice-President for Academic Affairs, South Carolina 
State College 

The Honorable Harry Chapman, former Chairman, Senate Education Committee 

Dr. Carl A. Clayton, Dean, USC-Salkehatchie 

Dr. Walter T. Cox, Interim President, Clemson University 

Mr. Bernard A. Daetwyler, retired Vice-President fcr Business and Finance, USC 
The Honorable Michael R. Daniel, Lieutenant Governor 
Dr. James Daniels, President, Coker College 

13.! 
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Mr. John Davidson, Vice-President for Finance, Columbia Bible College 
Dr. Keith Davis, past Vice-President of Academic Affairs and Provost, (JSC 
Dr. Kenneth L. Davis, Jr., Dean, USC-Union 

Dr. Narianna Davis, Acting President, Denmark Technical College 

The Honorable Rembert C. Dennis, Chairman, Senate Finance Committee 

Dr. Robert W. Denton, Senior Vice-President for Business and Finance, USC 

Mr. G. William Dudley, Executive Director, State Board for Technical and 
Comprehensive Education 

Dr. John Duffy, System Vice-President for University Campuses and Continuing 
Education, USC 

Mr. Clarence Edwards, Senior Vice-President, Litchfield Company 

Dr. James B. Edwards, President, Medical University of South Carolina; former 
Governor of South Carolina 

Dr. Robert C. Edwards, retired President, Cleiuson University 

The Honorable T.W. Edwards, State Representative 

Mr. Walter Elisha, President and Chief Executive Officer, Springs Industries 

Dr. Paul Fidler, Director, University Career Center, USC 

Dr. George D. Fields, Jr., President, Spartanburg Methodist College 

Mr. Alester G. Furman III, President, Furraan Company; former member. Commission 
on Higher Education 

Mr. Robert 0. Gallager, Vice-Chairman, Commission on Higher Education 

The Honorable T. Edmond Garrison, Chairman, Senate Education Coramitee 

Dr. Donald Garrison, President, Tri-County Technical College 

Mr. Roosevelt Gilliam, Jr., member. Commission on Higher Education 

Mr. George Goldsmith, President, Beaufort Technical College 

Dr. Charles W. Gould, Business Manager, Beaufort Technical College 

Mr. Robert E. Graham, member. Commission on Higher Education 

Mr. Wade A. Green, Special Assistant to the President for Public Affairs, 
Clemson University 
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General James A. Grimsleyi Jr., President, The Citadel 

Mr. Caldwell C. Guy, Jr., President, EiSI Corporation 

Dr. James B. Holderman, President, University of South Carolina 

Mr. Jasper T. Hiers, III, President, American Mutual Fire Insurance Company 

Mr. James L. Hudgins, President, Sumter Area Technical College 

Dr. J. O'Neal Humphries, Dean of the Medical School, USC 

Dr. Victor Hurst, retired Vice-President for Academic Affairs, Clemson University 

Dr. Larry Jackson, President, Lander College 

Mr. Harold W. Jacobs, member. Commission on Higher Education 

Dr. Charles J. Jennett, Dean of the College of Engineering, Clemson University 

Dr. John E. Johns, President, Furman University 

Mr. I.S* Leevy Johiison, Chairman, South Carolina State College Board of Trustees 

Mr. W.W. Johnson, Eoard Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, Bankers Trust of 
South Carolina 

The Honorable Harriet Keyserling, State Representative 

The Honorable Edwin Lake, State Representative 

Mr. Philip Lader, President, Winthrop College 

Mr. Hugh Lane, Executive Vice-President, Citizens & Southern National Bank of 
South Carolina 

Dr. Joab M. Lesesne, Jr., President, Wofford College 

The Honorable Phil P. Leventis, State Senator 

Dr. Thomas Lisk, Acting Associate Dean of Academic Affairs, USC~Sumter 

Mr. John N. Lumpkin, Sr., Attorney; former member, Commission on Higher Education 

Dr. Jacquelyn Mattfeld, Provost and Dean of Faculty, College of Charleston 

Dr. W. David Maxwell, Vice-President for Academic Affairs and Provost, Clemson 
University 

Mr. Paul W. McAlister, cember. Board of Trustees, Clemson University; former 
member, Commission on Higher Education 

Mr. Lacy McLean, Executive Director, South Carolina Council of Private Colleges 
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Mr. Dennis Merrill, Vice-President for Instruction, York Technical College 

Mr. Buck Mickel, President, Daniels International Corporation 

Dr. Elinor S. Miller, Vice-Chancellor for Academic Affairs, USC -Coastal Carolina 

Dr. William Moran, Vice-President for Academic Affairs, Francis Marion College 

Dr. James A. Morris, Professor Emeritus, USC; former South Carolina Commissioner 
of Higher Education 

Dr. James R. Morris, President, Midlands Technical College 

Dr. M. Maceo Nance, President, South Carolina State College 

Dr. W. Marcus Newberry, Vice-President for Academic Affairs, Medical University of 
South Carolina 

Mr. John Norton, education writer, The_State newspaper 

Mr. William Page, Executive Vice-President, U.S. Shelter Corporation 

Dr. W.H. Patterson, retired President, University of South Carolina 

Dr. Terry Peterson, Director, Education Division, Office of the Governor 

The Honorable Lewis Phillips, State Representative 

Mr. William T. Putnam, Executive Director, State Budget and Control Board 

Dr. Miriam Rawl, Dean and Vice-President for Academic Affairs, Columbia College 

Dr. Jerome T. Reel, Jr., Vice-Provost for Undergraduate Studies, Clemson University 

Mr. Jim Roberts, Budget Director, Clemson University 

Dr. Luns C. Richardson, President, Morris College 

Mr. Robert Thompson, Springs Industries 

Dr. Olin B. Sansbury, Chancellor, USC-Spartanburg 

Mr. Burton R. Schools, President, Piggly Wiggly Carolina Company 

The Honorable Nikki G. Setzler, State Senator 

Mr. Fred R. Sheheen, Chairman, Commission on Higher Education 

Dr. C. Michael Smith, Vice-President for Academic Affairs and Dean of Faculty, 
Winthrop College 

Dr. R. Cathcart Smith, former Chairman, Commission on Higher Education 
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Mr. Mortimer F. Smith, member, Commission of Higher Education 
Mr. Tony Snell, Governor, South Carolina Student Legislature 

Mr. Arthur M. Swanson, retired Executive Vice President, First National Bank of 
of South Carolina; former Chairman, Commission on Higher Education 

Dr. Ron Tuttle, Dean, USC-Beaufort 

Mr. Christ Vlahoplus, Executive Vice President for Administration and Secretary, 
Board of Trustees, USC 

The Honorable James M. Waddell, Jr., State Senator 

Mr. John D. Waugh, Dean of Engineering, USC 

Dr. Robert F. Williams, member. Commission on Higher Education 
Dr. Charlie G. Williams, Sta^e Superintendent of Education 
Dr. Louis Wright, former member. Commission on Higher Education 
Mr. Robert L. Wynn, III, member. Commission on Higher Education 
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APPENDIX B. THE DBMOGRAPHICi ECOINONIC 1 
AND HIGHER EDUCATION CONTEXT OF SOUTH CAROLINA 



Deaographic ana BcodosIc Trends 



P?pylation_Growth 

As shown in Table B-1, South Carolina's population is relatively small 

compared to other states in its region. Only Arkansas , Mississippi and Wef;t 

2 

Virginia, among the states in the South , have fewer people; South Carc^ina' 
population is about 54 percent of North Carolina's and about 57 percent of 
Georgia's. Between 1970 and 1980, the state's population grew by nearly 20 
percent, far above the overall rate of growth ^f the United States, similar 
to growth in the South, far more than population changes in the Northeast or 
Midwest and slightly below growth in the West. In the past, South Caroline's 
population had been increasing at about the same rate as Georgia's and North 
Carolina's; howev<»r, projections to the year 2000 suggest that South Carolina 
will grow at a higher rate than those states. The proportion of the tot 
population that ^s most likely to attend college, those people between 18 and 



1. Information used in th4.s appendix is based on numerous sources, including 
the United States Census Bureau, the National Institute of Education, the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, The National Conference 
of State Legislatures, the College Board, the Southern Regional Education 
Board (SREB) the South Carolina Chamber of Commerce, the South Carolina 
Commission on Higher Education, the South Carolina State Budget and Control 
Board, the South Carolina Department of Education, the State Board for 
Technical and Comprehensive Education, and the South Carolina Employment 
Security Commission. 

2. For the purposes of discussing demography, we use tLa Census Bureau's 
designation of four national regions: Northeast, South, .lidwest and West; 
note that the South includes Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West Virginia, which are not precisely the 
same stater that ar^ members of SREB. 
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Table B-1 



POPULATION OF SOUTH CAROr^NA COMPARED TO REGIONS 
OF THE COUNTRY, GEOPJIA AND NORTH CAROLINA 



United States 



Total 
tOOO's) 

233,981 



Population 1983 



Percent- 



13% 



30% 



Percent Change 



Total Populat ion 



18-24 years old 2^-44 years old 1970-1980 



11% 



1980-2000 



18% 



18-24 Years Old 25-44 Years Old 
1980-2000 



1980-2000 



-18% 



27% 



Reg ions 

South 

Northeast 

Midwest 

West 



79,539 
:>,519 
58,953 
45,970 



13 
12 
13 
13 



29 
29 
29 
32 



20 
0 
4 

24 



31 
-6 
1 
45 



J7 
-29 
2 



40 

9 
10 
52 



H* S tates 

*P South Carolina 

No» th Carol i na 

Georg la 



3«264 

6,082 
5,732 



14 

13 
13 



30 

30 
31 



20 

16 
19 



25 
17 
23 



-15 
-21 
-14 



33 
25 
29 



source- provisional Proiections of the Po pulation of the States, by Age and Sex: 19ri0-2000, Bureau of the Census, 1983, Series 

P^57*l^oT 937 , PD. ii/ 12, l8, 2^, 33; St atistical Abstract of the United States , Bureau of the Census, 1985 , pp. 12, 29< 
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44 years, is fairly consistent across the country; about 44 percent of South 
Carolina's population is in tnat age category. Between 1985 and 2000, while 
the nation anticipates an 18 percent decline in 18 to 24 year olds - the 
"traditional" college-going group, South Carolina expects a 15 percent 
decrease. 

Within the state, population growth is expected to be highly variable, 
as shown in Map B~l. Berkeley, Dorchester, Horry, Lexington and Pickens 
counties are expected to increase their populations by over 40 percent in the 
next 15 years. At the same time, the populations of Abbeville, Allendale, 
Chester, Dillon, Fairfield, Laurens, McCormick, Newberry and Union counties 
are expected to increase by less than 10 percent. Regionally, significant 
growth is expected in three areas: the northwest corner of the state, in the 
area bordering Charlotte, North Carolina; in the region immediately west of 
Columbia; and along the coast, with the exception of Charleston and Colleton 
counties. 

There will be a wide variation in the growth of the colle<fe-age 
population among South Carolina's counties during the next 15 years, as 
indicated in Map B-2. In Beaufort, Berkeley, Horry, Lexington, Marlboro and 
Pickens counties, growth is expected to exceed 20 percent, while in 20 other 
counties this segment of the population is e^^pected to decline. 

Income 

As shown in Table B-2, South Ceroiina's per capita income is among the 
lowest in the nation. In 1983, per capita income in the state ranked 
forty-eighth among all states and was 77 percent of the average for the 
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MAP B-1 



PROJECTED PERCENTAGE 
CHANGE IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
POPULATION, BY COUNrr: 
1985-2000 
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MAP B-2 



PROJECTED PERCENTAGE 
CHANGE IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE AGE POPULATION, 15 

TO 39 YEARS, BY COUNTY 
1 985-2000' 
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Table B-2 



PER CAPITA INCOME OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
COMPARED TO RSGIOrS OF THE COUNTRY, 
GEORGIA AND NORTH CAROLINA 



Pet Capita 
I ncome 
1983 



Rank 



Per Capita 
I ncome 
1975 



Percent 

Change 

1975-1983 



Percent 
of Population 
Below Poverty 
Level, 1979 



United States 



$11 ,675 



$5,861 



99% 



12% 



Reg ions 

South 

Northeast 

Midwest 

West 



10,700 
12,814 
11,493 
12,368 



5,954 
6,274 
5,258 
6,265 



80 
104 

119 
97 



15 
11 
11 
11 



States 

South Carolina 8,954 

North Carolina 9,656 

Georgia 10,283 



48 

41 

36 



4,665 

4,943 

5,029 



9? 
95 
104 



17 
15 
17 



Source: Statistical Abs tract of the U nited States , Bureau of the Census, 1985, pp. 11, 440, 
457;" 1980, p^ 447; and 1977, p. 31. 
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United States, and 84 percent of the average for the South. Norx;h Carolina's 
per capita income was 8 percent higher and Georgia's was 15 percent higher 
than South Carolina's. Between 1975 and 1983, p'sr capita income grew by 92 
percent in South Carolina; this rate of growth was well above the average for 
the South but lower than the U.S. average and the rates of growth in Georgia 
and North Carolina. South Carolina also had a larger percentage of its 
population living below the poverty level. In 1979, 17 percent of the 
state's population lived below the poverty level, as compared to 12 percent 
for the United States as a whole and 15 percent for the South. The 
relatively low inc(»ne of people in South Carolina is illustrated by the 
income distribution of its taxpayers. In 1982, 43 percent of the state's 
income tax filers had gross incomes under $10,000, while 11 percent of the 
population had incomes over $25,000. 

Within South Carolina, income levels vary geographically, as shown in 
Maps B-3 and B-4. In Allendale, Clarendon, Dillon, Marlboro and Williamsburg 
counties, per capita income was less than $6,000 in 1982. At the same time, 
per capita income exceeded $9,000 in Beaufort, Charleston, Greenville, 
Richland, Spartanburg and York counties. In 1979, less than 12 percent of 
the population lived in families with incomes below the poverty level in 
Pickens, Greenville, Union, Laurens jind Lancaster counties. More than 25 
percent of the population liv ^ in families with incomes below the poverty 
level in Allendale, Bamberg, Clarendon, Colleton, Edgefield, Hampton, Jasper, 
Lee, Marion, McCormick, Orangeburg and Williamsburg counties. 
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MAP B-3 

SOUTH CAROLINA PER CAPITA 
INCOME LEVEL, BY COUNTY 

1982 
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MAP B-4 



PERCENT OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
POPULATION BELOW POVERTY 
LEVEL, BY COUNTY 1979 




E§ci§l_Compgsition 

South Carolina has a very large minority population. In 1980, 30 
percent of the state's population was black and 1 percent was other Minority 
groups 9 as indicated in Table This concentration far exceeded the 

average of 12 percent black and 5 percent other minority for the United 
States, and 19 percent black and 3 percent other minority for states in the 
South. In 1980, nine counties in South Carolina had black populations that 
exceeded 50 percent of the total population, while in six counties blacks 
accounted for less than 20 percent of the population; in 2000, it is expected 
that blacks will exceed 50 percent of the population in 14 counties and be 
less than 20 percent of the total population in only 3 counties, as shown in 
Maps B-5 and B~6. By the year 2000, blacks are expected to ccnnprise a larger 
proportion of the population for all age categories except those over 65 
years: among those under age 15, blacks will increase from 37 to 41 percent 
of the population between 1980 and 2000; blacks will increase from 29 to 33 
percent of the population between ages 15 and 64; however, blacks will 
decrease from 27 to 24 percent of those over age 65. 

There is a clear link between race and income in South Carolina. All 
six counties with per capita incomes less than $6,000 in 1982 had populations 
at least 40 percent black; all seven counties with per capita incomes over 
$9,000 had populations less than 40 percent black. Ten of the 12 counties 
where blacks were over 50 percent of the population had per capita incomes 
less than $7,500; 13 of the 16 counties where blacks were less than 30 
percent of the population had per capita inc-rr^es over $7,500. 
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Table B-3 

RACIAL DISTRIBUTION OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
COMPARED TO REGIONS OF THE COUNTRY, 
GEOUGIA AND NORTH CAROLINA 



Percent Black Percont Other Minority 

T980 1975 1980 1975 



United States 12% 11% 5% 2% 



Reg ions 

South 19 19 

Northeast 10 10 

Midwest 9 9 

West 5 5 

States 

South Carolina 31 

North Carolina 22 22 

Georgia 27 26 



3 1 

4 1 
2 1 

14 5 

1 0 

2 1 
1 0 



Source: Statist ical Abstract of the United States , Bureau of the Censi. , 1985, p. 31; 
1977, p. 31. 
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MAP B-5 

BLACK POPULATION AS A 
PERCENT OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA, BY COUNTY 1980 
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MAP B-6 

PROJECTED BLACK 
POPULATION AS A PERCENT OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA, BY COUNTY 2000 




Educational Attainment 



As shown in Table B-4, the educational att:iix>]Dent of Sou'h Carolinians 
is somewhat lower than that of people in other regions of the country. About 
26 percent of South Carolina's population over age 25 had one or mor^ years 
of college attendance in 1980, as compared to 32 percent for the United 
States, 29 percent xor the Soi\th, 31 percent for the Northeast, 30 percent 
for the Midwest and 41 percent for the West. Educational attainment varies 
am^ng South Carolina's counties, as shown in Map B-7. In Aiken, Beaufort, 
Charleston, Dorchester, Gr';onville, Greenwood, Horry, Lexington, Richland and 
Sumter counties, more than 25 percent of those over age 25 had attended 
college for at least a year. In Chester, Chesterfield, Clarendon, Dillon, 
Lancaster. Laurens, Lee, Marion, Marlboro, Saluda, Union, Williamsburg and 
York counties, less than 18 percent of the population over age 25 had at 
least a year of college attendance. 

South Carolina students also have Scholastic Aptitude lest (SAT) scores 
that are somewhat lower than average. In 1984, the average student taking 
the SAT in South Carolina (about half of all seniors in high school took the 
test) scored 391 on the verbal est and 424 on the mathematics test (the 
maximum score on each test is 800). These scores compare to a nations 
average of 431 on the verbal test and 475 on the mathematics test. Both 
white and black students in South Carolina scored lower on the SAT than their 
counterpart .n Georgia and North Carolina: in 1984, the coi.;bined score of 
black students from South Ca»'ox.*na was ^'^S, compared to 861 for white 
students. Black students in both Georgia and North Carolina had combined 
scores of 672; white students from Georgia scored 881, while those from North 
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Table B-4 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF PSRSONS 25 YEARS 
AND OVER IN SOUTH CAROLINA COMF'^RFD TO 
REGIONS OF THE COUNTRY, GEOi JIA 
AND NORTH CAROLINA, 1980 



Per cent of Population 



4 Years or More College 1-3 Years College 4 Ypars High ^cho'oT 



United States 



16% 



16% 



35% 



ReQ ions 

South 

Northeast 

Midwest 

West 



15 
17 
15 
19 



14 
14 

15 
22 



31 
36 

:9 

34 



States 

South Carolina 

North Carol i na 
Georg ia 



13 

13 

15 



13 
14 

13 



27 

28 
28 



Source: S tatistical Abstract of the > t gd_S^tj^*-es^, Bureau of the Census, 1985, p. 135. 
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MAP B-7 

PERCENT OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
POPULATION, 25 YEARS AND 
OVER, WITH SOME COLLEGE, 
BY COUNTY 1980 
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Carolina scored 877. SAT scores of students in South Carolina have been 
improving over the last few years, and scores of black students have been 
rising more rapidly than those of white students. 

Bcgnomic_Changes 

South Carolina's economy is in the midst of change es competition from 
foreign manufacturers increases, tourism expands, the service sector grows 
and agriculture declines. While a number of unpredictable factors such as 
interest rates and import restrictions affect the state's economy in a 
critical manner, certain changes are taking place now that are unlikely to be 
modified dramatically in the future. First, the textile industry is 
investing heavily in equipment while reducing employment in order to remain 
viable when, during the past decade, textile imports have risen by nearly 500 
percent while exports have risen by about 50 percent* Second, tourism is 
expanding dramatically, providing new employment opportunities and increasing 
governmental tax revenues, much of which is paid by nonresidentF. Third, 
growth in services, both professional, such m education and health, and 
nonprofessional, such as security and cleaning, is expected to be large as 
the state improves its elementary/secondary education system, demand for 
health care grows to meet the needs of an aging population, and leisure time 
and disposable income grow. 

Between 1980 and 1990, South Carolina should see a 17 percent increase 
in employment, resulMng in the addition of nearly 215,000 jobs, as shown in 
Table B-5. Of the total increase, about 35 percent is expected to be service 
workeis, including food and beverage, personal, business, security and 
cleaning services. About 20 percent of the new jobs will be in clerical and 
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Table B-5 



DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL EMPLOYMENT BY MAJOR 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 
1980 AND PROJECTED 1990 



1980 Percent 1990 Percent 1980-1990 Percent 



4^ 



Major Occupational Groups 


Employment 


Distr ibut ion 


Employment 


Distr ibution 


Net Change 


Change 


Totfil all occupations* 


1.239.200 


100 


0% 


1,453,830 


100, 


0% 


214,630 


17.3% 


D r f oe o 1 nn A 1 t'O^^hn 1 f^;) 1 ^ Hf) IcinHrpH 


170 ,730 


13 


7 


200,270 


13 


8 


29f540 


17.3 


Managers and officials 


94,930 


7 


7 


116,180 


8. 


0 


11 T c n 

^ 1 , zbU 


O O A 

Z Z . 4 


Sales workers 


65,760 


5 


.3 


83,170 


5 


7 


17,410 


26.5 


Clerical vorkers 


194,660 


15 


8 


238,370 


16 


5 


43,710 


22.5 


Crafts and kindred workers 


165,350 


13 


.3 


179,850 


12 


3 


14,500 


8.8 


Opfi rat i ves 


262,750 


21 


.2 


266,590 


18 


3 


3,840 


1.5 


Service workers 


185,020 


14 


.9 


261,020 


17 


.9 


76,000 


41.1 


Laborers, ex-farm 


94,260 


7 


.6 


104,240 


7 


.2 


9,980 


10.6 


Farmers and farm workers 


5,720 


0 


.5 


4,120 


0 


.3 


-1,60C 


-28 .0 



*Totul5 may not add due to round ng. 

Source: Sout h Carolina Industry and Occupational Projp^tions, 1980-1990 , South Carolina Employment Security Commission, 
July 1985, p. 26. 
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administrative support occupations, despite improvements in office 
technology. Projections call for an increase in computer operators, a need 
for workers with knowledge of computers and word processing systems, cOid a 
steady demand fu^ office workers. Employment of professional, technical and 
kindred workers is expected to account for 14 percent of new Jobs requiring 
substantial hi^ner education preparation. Expansion amon< sales workers, 
crafts and kindred workers, operatives, laborers and farm workers, jobs not 
requiring higher education, is expected to account for ab:)ut 21 percent of 
all new positions created by 1990. 

In South Carolina, blacks differ substantially from whites in terms of 
their occupations. In 198?, 51 percent of all white workers were employed in 
•'white collar" jobs while only 22 percent of blacks were employed in such 
jobs. Nearly 26 percent of all white workers were classified as 
professional/technical or managerial/administrative compared to about 9 
percent of all black workers. Similarly, about 55 percent of all black 
workers were classified as operatives or service workers compared to 26 
percent of all white workers. 

State_Revenues_and_Expenditures 

South Carolina's tax capacity, its ability to generate revenue from a 
wide variety of tax bases, is very low. However, its tax effort, the actual 
tax rates applied to the various tax bases, is moderate as shown in Table 
B-6. In 1981, South Carolina's tax capacity ranked forty-ninth among the 50 
states at a national index value of 75 (where the average for all states was 
ICQ). The state's tax capacity actually has declined in recent years, from 
an index level of 78 in 1975. South Carolina's tax effort is similar to 
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Table a-6 



TAX CAPACITY AND TAX EFFORT OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA COMPARED TO GEORGIA, NORTH CAROLINA, 
AND THE HIGHEST AND LOWEST STATE 



Tax Capacity Tax Effort 

1975 1977 1979 1981 (Rank ) 1975 1977 1979 1981 (Rank) 



United States 


100 


100 


100 


100 




100 


100 


100 


100 




South Carolina 


78 


78 


77 


75 


(49) 


86 


87 


92 


95 


(24) 


North Carolina 


84 


83 


82 


80 


(46) 


87 


88 


92 


95 


(23) 


Georg la 


86 


85 


83 


81 


(44) 


89 


90 


97 


97 


(21) 


Highest* 


162 


159 


215 


324 




160 


169 


172 


185 




* 

Lowest 


71 


71 


71 


75 




66 


62 


6 3 


62 





, ^Includes 50 states and District cf Columbia* 

CO 

I Source: Significant Features of Fiscal Federalism^ 1931-82 , Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 

(ACIR) , April 198^, pp. 85-136; Higher Education Financing in the 50 States , Interstate Comparisons, 
FY 1982, National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) , pp. 97-497. 
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Georgia's and North Carolina's, which rank only slightly higher among all 
states. The combination of very low tax capacity and slightly below average 
tax effort resulted in total tax revenues that were about 71 percent of the 
national average in South Carolina. It should be noted that these figures do 
not take into consideration the sales tax increase in 1984, which boosted 
South Carolina's relative tax effort. 

Despite relatively low revenues from state sources, South Carolina's 
general spending was very close to the average for all states and to the 
levels of Georgia and North Carolina. This can be explained, at least in 
part, by South Carolina's relatively high reliance on federal funds. In 
1980, the state ranked fifteenth among all states in the amount of state aid 
from the federal government per $1,000 of personal income; Georgia and North 
Carolina ranked twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth, respectively. 

As shown in Table B-7, in 1982 South Carolina spent $1,030 per capita in 
total state general expenditures; this figure compared to a national average 
of $1,193 and to $1,011 for Georgia and $1,051 for North Carolina. In terms 
of its spending pattern, South Carolina spent 8 p^^'^cent rfore per capita than 
the national average on education in general and 23 percent more per capita 
than the national average on higher education. Both Georgia and North 
Carolina spent less per capita for higher education than South Carolina. The 
state spent slightly more per capita on hospitals and health than the 
national average and much less than average on highways and public welfare. 

As shown in Table B-8, South Carolina devotos a higher proportion of its 
budget to education, both elementary/secondary and higher education, than the 
national average. In 1983, South Carolina allocated 41 percent of its budget 
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Table B-7 

PER CAPITA GENERAL EXPENDITURES 
FOR SOUTH CAROLINA, COMPARED TO 
GEORGIA AND NORTH CAROLINA, 1982 



United States 



South Carolina Georgia 



North Carolina 



General expenditure totals $1,193 
I ntergover omental 

expenditures 437 

Direct general expenditures 756 



Education 456 

Higher education 152 

Public welfare 245 

Hospitals 62 

Health 37 

Highways 111 

Public safety 38 

Natural resources 24 

GovGrnment administration 34 

General debt 40 



$1,030 

328 
702 

494 

187 
151 
65 
39 
79 
35 
25 
26 
19 



$1,011 

326 
685 

434 

139 
167 
50 
42 
154 
38 
24 
23 
12 



$1,051 

415 

636 

515 
167 
134 
60 
32 
94 
48 
26 
26 
21 



Source: Soutn Carolina Statistical Abstract, 1984, State Budget and Control Board, p, 323, 
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Table B-8 



United Statps 



STATE SUPPORT FOS EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
COMPARED TO REGIONS OF THE COUNTRY, GEORGIA 
AND NORTH CAROLINA 

Elementary/Secondary 



Per $1,000 
Persona) Income 



1982-83 



$22.80 



Percent Change 
1978-82 

-3% 



As a Percent of 
State Expend it ures 



1982-83 



35% 



1977-78 



35% 



Per $1,000 
Personal I ncome 



Poslsecondary 



1982-83 



$ 9.50 



Tci. s,ci' . Change 
1978-8? 1982-83 



-5% 



As a Percent of 
State Expenditures 



15% 



1977-78 



14% 



Regions 

South 

Northeast 

Midwest 

Wost 



25.50 
19.70 
19.90 
27.80 



•il 



19 



41 
28 
34 
37* 



43 
29 
34 

32' 



10.70 
7.20 
8.80 

10.50 



-1 
-9 

-7 
-13 



18 
10 
15 
15* 



17 
10 
15 
17* 



States 

South Carolina 
Notth Carolina 
G' orgia 



29.00 
30.00 
25. 30 



-6 

-16 
9 



41 

46 

37 



41 
54 

32 



13.80 
14.60 
10.00 



20 

23 
15 



19 

21 
13 



*Missing Nevada. 

Source: S tate Support for Education, 1982-83 , Augenblick, Van de Water and AssOi^iates 
(AVA) , Inc., pp. 6-9, 12-13, 20, 26. 
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to elementary/secondary education and 20 percent of its budget to higher 
education; coiaparable national figures were 35 percent and 15 percent, 
respectively. North Carolina devoted a higher proportion of its budget to 
education, at both levels, while Georgia devoted a lower proportion of its 
budget to both levels of education. In 1984, with the passage of the 
Education iBprcvenent Act (BIA), South Carolina substantially increa*^ed its 
support for eleaentar3Vsecondary education; in 1984, the EIA added over ^217 
million to state spending for public schools, an increase of nearly 20 
percent over what would otherwise hav been the level of state ?iid. 

These demographic and economic trends suggest that there is a need ior 
continued expansion of higher education opportunities in South Carolina in 
order to respond to natural population growth in certain parts of the state, 
to improve services in those areas where income and educational attainment 
have been low, to retrain workers, and to provide both vocational and 
academic education to people who might not have corsidered participating 
before. Much of the demand is likely to come from "nontraditional" students, 
those over 24 years, who may only be able to attend on a part-time basis in 
the evening or on weekends. 
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Higher Education Trends 
The_Nu4iu.3r and Location of College Campuaes 

There are 58 institutions of higher education in South Carolina, 
excluding proprietary institutions* Of these, 33 are public and 25 are 
private. The state's colleges and universities are geographically dispersed 
arounJ the state, as shown in Maps B-8 and 8-9. The pri^^ate college^, tend to 
be located in t^*3 northwestern quadrant of the state; public institutions are 
more evenly distributed throughout the state« The private colleges tend t^^ 
be relatively snail liberal arts institutions, many of which are affiliated 
with a specific religious denomination. The public institutions include 
three universities, nine four-year colleges with modest graduate programs 
(including three branch campuses of the ^^niversity of South Carolina), five 
two-^ear branch caapuses of the University of South Carolir^a, and 16 
tecluiical colleges offering primarily vocational-technical education at the 
lower division level. The state system expanded rapidly between 1957 and 
1974 with *^he creation of the eight branch campuses of the University of 
3cuth Carolina, the technical colleges, and the addition of two four-year 
colleges. 

Relative to its population. South Carolina has a higher than average 
number of public campuses compared to other states of its size or to states 
in the South* Among the 10 states v/ith populations between 2.5 and 1.0 
million, the average number of campuses per 100,000 people is *78, as shown 
in Table B-9. South Carolina has a out 1.01 campuses per 100,000 people. 

As shown in Map B-10, South Carolina's public colleges appear to be 
geographically well placed, in te'^^ of commuting distance, to deal with 



changes in the population of those most likely to attend college in 2000. 
However, institutions are not particularly well located to serve counties 
with high proportions of low incone people (see Map B-11), blacks (see Map 
B-12), or people with low educational attainment (see Map B-13). The current 
distribution pattern and the relative distances between institutions do not 
suggest the need for adding new colleges. Rather, it may be necessary to 
offer outreach services from already existing campuses or to use other 
mechanisms, such as student financial aid, to encourage college attendance. 

Institutional Missions 

We examined the missions, programs and policies of the public colleges 
and universities to determine their appropriateness. We compared 
institutional statements of their missions to the state's Master Plan to 
determine how well state goals were being addressed. We found that most 
ins^.itutional mission statements wrre very broad and difficult to interpret 
with precision. In many cases they were not very restrictive; it was 
difficult to determine whether particular programs offered were appropriate. 
Nevertheless, found that mission statements were gene, illy responsive to 
the nine statewide goals identified in the Master Plan. Finally, we found 
that policies in the areas of admissions, developmental education and 
retention were extremely difficult to interpret if they «3xisted at all. On 
the whole, we felt the mission statements served a positive but limited 
function. 
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MAP B-8 



LOCATION OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA PUBLIC COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 




SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



CLEMSON UNiVERSiXY 

MEDICAL UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
THE CITADEL 

COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON 
FRANCIS MARION COLLE 3E 
LANDER COLLEGE 

8 SOUTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 

9 UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLIN A-AIKEN 

10 UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA COASTAl CAROLINA 
n UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA PARTANBiJ^u 

12 WINTHROP COLLEGE 

UNIVERSITY CF SOUTH CAROLINA TWO-YEAR CAMPUSES 

13 UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CA MOLINA BEAuFQRT 

14 UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA LANCASTER 

15 UNiVERSiT,' OF SOUTH CAROiJNA-SALKEHATCHlE 

16 UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAPOLI iA-SuMTER 

17 UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CARQLINA-UNION 



TECHNICAL COLLEGES 



^ Public Universities 
9 Public Colleges (4yr) 
A Public (2 yr.) Branches 

use 
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19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 



AIKEN TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
BEAUFORT TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
CHESTERFIELD-MARLBORO TECHNICAL COllEGE 
DENMARK TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
J^LORENCE-DARLINGTON TECHNICAL COLlEGE 
GREENVILLE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
HORRY-GEOPGETOWN TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
MIDLANDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
ORANGEBURG CALHOUN TECHNICAL COLcEOE 
PIEDMONT TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
SPARTANBURG TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
SUMTER AREA TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
TRI-COUNTY TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
TRIDENT TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
WILLIAMSBURG TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
YORK TECHNICAL COLlEGE 



Technical Colleges 
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MAP B-9 



locmTion of south 
carolina private colleges 

AND UNIVERSITIES 




13 l;MESTONE college 

14 lUThERN theological iOuTHERN SEMINARY 

15 MORRIS COLLEGE 

16 NEWBERRY COLLEGE 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 

^8 SOUTHERN METHODIST COLLEGE 

19 VOOPHEES COLLEGE 

20 WOFFORD COLLEGE 

TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 

21 ANDERSON COLLEGE t p , 

22 CL INTON junior COLLEGE i O ,5 

23 FRIENDSHIP JUNIOR COLLEGE 

24 NORTH GREENVILLE COLLEGE 

25 SPARTANBURG METHODIST COLLEGE 
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Table B-9 



RELATIONSHI? BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF PUBLI'^ 
COLLEGE CAMPUSES AN. POPULATION FOR STATES WITH 
BETWEEN 2.5 4.0 MILLION ^EO^LE 

Total Population Number of 

122?'^^ Public Campuses Ratio of Campuses 

. ^981 ^ per 100,000 Population 



Alabama 


3, 


959 


37 


.93 


Kentucky 


3, 


714 


21 


.57 


Oklahoma 


3, 


298 


29 


.88 


South Carolina 


3, 


264 


33 


1.01 


Colorado 


3, 


139 


27 


.86 


Connect icut 


3, 


138 


24 


.76 


Ar 1 zona 


2, 


963 


19 


.64 


I owa 


2, 


905 


21 


.72 


Oregon 


2, 


662 


21 


.79 


M 1 ssi ssippi 


2, 


587 


25 


.97 



: Statistical Abstrac t of the United States , Bureau of the Census, i985, p 11- 
T5§f^-|/^ Education Statistics, National Center for Education St^iti sties " (MCES) . 
moJ-«4, p. 107- 



MAP B-10 



LOCATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA PUBLIC 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES RELATIVE 
TO PROJECTED PERCENTAGE GROWTH 
OF COLLEGE AGE POPULATION, 
15 TO 39 YEARS, BY COUNTY 
1985-2000 



nickl 



^ Public Universities 
# Public Colleges (4yr.) 
A Public (2 yr.) Branches 

use 

BjTe-h. Ileal Colleges 
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MAP B-11 
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LOCATION OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA PUBLIC COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES RELATIVE TO 
PER CAPITA INCOME LEVEL, BY 
COUNTY 1982 




MAP B-12 



LOCATION OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA PUBLIC COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES RELATIVE TO 

PROJECTED BLACK 
POPULATION AS A PERCENT OF 
TOTAL POPULATION, BY 
COUNTY 2000 




^ Public Universities 
# Public Colleges (4 yr.) 
▲ Public (2 yr.) Branches 

use 

I Technical Colleges 
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MAP B-13 



LOCATION OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA PUBLIC COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES RELATIVE TO 
PERCENT OF POPULATION, 25 
YEARS AND OVER, WITH SOME 
COLLEGE, BY COUNTY 1980 




^ Public Umversitiei 
% Public Colleges (4 yr.) 
A Public (2 yr.) Branches 

use 

H Technical Colleges 



0-19.9 
20.0-24.9 

25.0-40.0 
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Higher_Education_Enrgllment_Tr 

Cgn2aru,sgns_to_0ther_States_m During the past decade, higher 

education enrol Inents have been increasing across the country, despite 
predictions that they would decline as the nation's d^ography changed. 
Between 1976 and 1982, enrollments grew by 12 percent nationally* Among the 
four regions, enrollments grew fastest in the South and sK^est in the West 
during that same period* Enrollments in South Carolina increased by 11 
percent, somewhat slower than the growth in North Carolina or Georgia. 
Nationally, 78 percent of all students are enrolled in public colleges; in 
South Carolina, 8U percent of all students attend public institutions. About 
42 percent of all students attend college on a part-cime basis across the 
country; South Carolina serves a more traditional population, with only 28 
pe.xent enrolled part-time. 

The latest figures indicate that enrollment growth has slowed recently 
in South Carolina^ as shown in Tables B-10 and B-ll. .Among southern states, 
enrollment decreased between 1979 and 1984 in West Virginia, remained stable 
in South Carolina, ikicreased slowly in Misjissippi, Tennessee and Virginia, 
and grew more rapidly in the remaining states, i. ^rticulerly Florida, 
Louisiana, North Carolina and Texas. The vast majority of students attending 
colleges in the South are undergraduates* In South Carolina, 86 percent of 
all students are undergra<*.uates. 

ED?!Pil!0?Dt_of_Black_Students. As indicated in Table B-12, black 
enrollment has not been increasing as rapidly as white enrollment during the 
past decade. Across the country, black enrollment grew by seven p'^rcent 
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Table B-10 

TOTAC ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
COMPARED TO REGIONS OF THE COUNTRY, 
GEORGIA AND NORTH CAROLINA 



Total Enrollment 



x982 



197o 



Percent 

Change 

1976-1982 



Percent 

Publ:c 

1982 



Percent 
Par t-t ime 
1982 



United States 



12,426 11,106 



12% 



78% 



42% 



Reg ions 
south 
Mor theast 
M idwest 
West 



3,588 
2,632 
3,167 
2,979 



3,086 
2,401 
2,788 
2,818 



16 
10 
14 
6 



83 
58 
79 
89 



39 
38 
40 
52 



States 

South Carolina 

North Carolina 
Georg ia 



137 

301 
198 



123 
247 
170 



11 
22 
16 



80 
80 
77 



28 

j3 
31 



Sou rce : 



Statistical Abstract of the United Stat es, BuredU of *^he Census, 1981, p. 153; 
197?, p. 132. 
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Table B-11 



TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION, BY LEVEL AND PERCENT 
BLACK, OF SOUTH CAROLINA COMPARED TO SREB STATES 





Total 

Enrollment 
1984 


Pe r cen t 

Change 

1979-84 


Percent 

Undergraduate 

1982 


Percent 

Graduate 

1982 


Percent First 

Professional 

1982 


Per cent 

Black 

1982 


A Idbama 


171 ,631 


8% 


89% 


9% 


2% 


21 % 


Arkansas 


78,777 


7 


89 


8 


2 


14 


Flor ida 


444 ,062 


12 


82 


8 


1 


9 


Georg i a 


196 ,869 


11 


81 


12 


4 


18 


Kei, cucky 


143 ,555 


7 


81 


11 


4 


7 


Lou 1 s 1 ana 


179 ,988 


17 


82 


15 


3 


22 


Ma ry 1 and 


234 ,302 


7 


87 


11 


2 


17 


M 1 ss 1 ss ipp 1 


104 ,339 


4 


89 


9 


2 


29 


No^th Carolina 


309,249 


15 


81 


7 


2 


18 


South Carolina 


131,479 


0 


86 


9 


2 


20 


Tennessee 


200,937 


1 


85 


10 


3 


14 


Texas 


795,337 


18 


80 


11 


2 


9 


V 1 r<j 1 n la 


283,109 


4 


70 


10 


2 


14 


West Virginia 


79,009 


-4 


83 


13 


2 


4 



*NCRS estimates 

Note* The sum of enrollment percentages of the three levels may not equal 100 due to the failure of som 
institutions to report enrollment by level. 

Source: Statistical Abstract of the Uni t ed States , Bureau of the Census, 1981, p. 103; Higher Education in 
t he South, 19 83 and 1984 , Southern Regional Education Board (SRDB), pp. 19, 27;~flnd Fa lT~EnFo rrrnerTt 
in Higher Education, NCES , unpublished drita. ' 
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Table B-12 



BLACK, WHITE AND OTHER Et4R0LLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA COMPARED TO THE SREB REGION, 
GEORGIA AND NORTH CAROLINA 







Blac.« Enrolltcent 


White 


and Other 


Enrol Iment 




1982 


Percent 

Change 

1976-82 


As a Percent 
of Black 
Population^ 


1982 


Percent 

Change 

1976-82 


As a Percent 
of White 
and Other 
Population 


United States 


1,103,517 


7% 


4.2% 


1 1 , 4o5 , 003 


14% 


5.7% 


SREB Region^ 


462,195 


9 


3.5 


2,840,619 


18 


4.9 


South Carolina 


27,928 


10 


3.1 


108,799 


13 


5.4 


North Carolina 


55,526 


17 


4.2 


245,384 


22 


5.4 


C jrgia 


36,116 


17 


2.3 


162,251 


17 


3.6 


^1982 enrollment 


divided by 1980 


population. 










SREB (Southern Regional Education Board) region 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina 


includes Alabama 
, South Carolina, 


, Arkansas, Fiona 
Tennessee, Texai., 


, Georgia 
V i rg 1 n ia 


, Kentucky, 

and West Virginia. 


Source: Higher 


Education Enrollment, 1982: Trends in the Nation 


and the South, SREB, p. 5; 


and Higher 


Education in the South, 


1983 and 1984, 


SREB, p. 16. 
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between 1976 and 1982 while white enrollment grew by 14 percent during the 
same period. In the South, black enrollments grew by nine percent while 
white enrollments grew by 18 percent. The distinction is not nearly as great 
in South Carolina, i^ere black enrollmer'^s rose by 10 percent at the same 
time that white enrollments increased by 13 percent. However, black 
enrollments represent only 3.1 percent of the total black population while 
white enrollments are about 5.4 percent of the white population in South 
Carolina. Nationally, black enrollments were 4.2 percent of the black 
population while white enrollments were 5.7 percent of the white population. 

Approximately 39 percent of all black students in South Carolina attend 
predominantly black institutions, as shown in Table B-13. This is far higher 
than the national average or the average for southern states. About 72 
peioent of all black college students in South Carolina attend public 
insti*:utions; of those blacks attending public colleges, 18 percent are 
enrolled in traditionally black institutions. About 45 percent of those 
blacks attending private colleg-^s in South Carolina are enrolled in 
traditionally blcck colleges. In comparison to South Carolina, a higher 
percentage of black students attending public colleges in North Carolina or 
Georgia arc enrolled in traditionally black institutions; similarly, a higher 
percentage of black students attending private colleges in North Carolina or 
Georgia are enrolled in traditionally black colleges. 

Enrol lments_in_South_Caro^ In 
1984, as shown in Table B-14, over 100,000 persons attended public colleges 
and universities in South Carolina; about a third of those students were 
enrolled In the state's 16 technical colleges. Of the remainder, nearly half 
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Table B^13 



BLACK ENROLLMEt IN BLA.K INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA COMPARED TO THE SREB REGION, 
GEORGIA AND NORTH CAROLINA 





In Predominantly 
Black Institutions 


In Public 
Institutions 


In Traditionally 
Publ ic 


Black Institutions 
Pr i vate 


United States 


26% 


79% 




13% 


24% 


SREB Region 


26 


81 




22 


52 


South Carolina 


39 


72 




18 


45 


North Carolina 


38 


80 




31 


51 


Georg ia 


42 


6: 




20 


64 


*Includes trad it ioi»al ly Black institutions 


thai arc no 


longer jver 


50* Black, 




Source: Higher 


Education Enrollment, 1982: 


Trends in 


the Nation 


and t'lip )ucn , CRCB , 


PL. 24-55. 
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Table B-14 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES :N SOUTH CAROLINA, 1984 

Percent 

Total Change Percent Percent Percent 

Enrollment 1979-84 Black Part-< ime Undergraduate 



Clemson University 


lz,926 


12% 


5% 


15% 


811 


Medical University of 
South Carol ina (MU5C) 


^,422 


6 


4 


16 


37 


University of South 
Carolina (USC) 












- Columbia 


23,301 


-11 


13 


33 


66 


- Aiken 


1,936 


16 


15 


40 


100 


- Coastal Carolina 


1,621 


26 


7 


Jl 


100 


- Spartanburg 


2,610 


8 


11 


42 


100 


- Seautort 


753 


- 


16 


74 


100 


- Lancaster 


847 


- 


15 


52 


100 


- Salkehatchie 


446 


- 


22 


46 


1 00 


- Sumter 


1 ,160 


- 


18 


50 


100 


- Union 


324 


- 


18 


60 


0 


College of Charleston 


5,395 


7 




28 


96 


Francis Marion College 


3,232 


16 


13 


27 


90 


Lander College 


.i,281 


34 


16 


19 


96 


S.C. State College 


4,226 


18 


97 


21 


87 


The Ci tade 1 


3,048 


-7 




29 


83 


Winthrop Coner;e 


5,055 


2 


14 


23 


82 


Technical Col Ic^es 


32,863 




25 


45 


100 


^Includes residents -md mterrs. 










Note: Perreni ^ge change. 


1979-84, 


for all USC two-yGc^ r 


branches 


comb 1 ned oqud I s 9% . 





Source: ^uth Carolina Higher E ducation S tr » 1 1 s 1 1 Cri I Ab^tcdct, 1^5, South Ca ro ^'na Commission 
on ifiaheT Education (SCCHE)," pp. 2', 5, f, laT 



were enrolled in the state's three universities. The recent stability in 
enrollment growth of the system as ^ whole is the result of large decreases 
in the numbers of students attending U3C and The Citadel combined with 
moderate to high growth in most of the other institutions. 

The percentage of black students varied among the colleges from lower 
thar 8 percent at Clemson, the College of Charleston, the Medical University, 
The Citadel and USC~Coastal Carolina to more than 15 percent at Lander 
College, South Carolina State College, USC-Aiken, USC-Beauf ort , 
USC-Salkehatchie, USC-Sumter and USC Ln^ n. Similarly, the percentage of 
students attending college on a part-time basis varied, at Clemaon, Lander 
College, the Medical University, South Carolina State College and Winthrop 
College less than 25 percent of all students were part-time; at all USC 
branches other than USC~Coastal Carolina, more than 40 percent of the 
students attended on a part-time basis. 

Given the changing demography, there is reason tc believe that South 
Carolina's colleges and universities will be serving a somewhat older 
population in the future. However, there is little evidence to indicate that 
the distribution of students by age has changed ^n the past few years. Among 
the public academic colleges, the number of 35 to 44 year olds enrolled has 
increased by 47 percent, from 3,595 in 1979-80 to 5,294 in 1984-85, but the 
number of 25 to 34 year olds decreased slightly, from 12,825 to 12,754 and 
the number of 18 to yrar '^Ids increased by 9 percent. At the technical 
colleges, the distrib»»tion of students by age was similar in 1984-85 to the 
pattern in 1979-80. The ratio of women to men is changing, however. In 
1979-80, males enrolled in all public institutions outnumbered females by 
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about 2,000; in 1984-85, there were 5|500 more women than men enrolled, with 
the most noticeable change occurring at the technical college? 

Er9ir§5_iDr2il5§Di§* one of the major concerns of any higher education 
system is "unnecessary** duplication, the existence of similar programs 
serving similar students in proximity to one another. Some duplication is 
bound to exist due to overlaps between institutions with similar missions; 
however, when prograjn duplication becomes extensive within a well defined 
geographic region, it can drain limited state resources. We examined 
programs in all of the major Higher Education General Information Survey 
(HEGIo) categories to determine whether there was extensive duplication 
within regions of the state; the results are displayed in Table B-15. First, 
we divided the state into nine regions where iaore than one public college or 
univer \ty was in proximity tc another. In most cases it was obvious that no 
unnecessary program duplication existed. 

Next, we looked at the distribution of enrollment? in the following 
popular programs: Business and Office, Business and Management, Education, 
Engineering, Engineering and Related technologies. General Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, and Social Sciences. Given the .?even programs and the nine 
regionSi there are 63 j^ossible places for duplication; in fact, because some 
programs are not offered at all in some regions, there arc; 54 possible places 
for duplication. We found that in 31 cases, out of the 54 possible, only one 
of several institutions in the region offered a particular program, 
completely eliminating any possibility of duplication. In most other rases 
we found that, while enrollment in particular prograias was split among two or 
three institutions, the split was balanced (at least 20 percent of all 
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Table B-15 



PERCENT OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN SOUTH CAROLINA PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES, BY PROGRAM AND GEOGRAPHIC AREA, FALL, 1984 



General 





Bus i ness 
and 

Off ice 


Bus iness 
and 

Management 


Educa t ion 


Eng i nee r i ng 


Eigi neer ing 
and Related 
Technologies 


Liberal 
Arts and 
Sc i ences 


Social 

oC 1 6nCc;0 


Aiken Tech. 
USC-Aiken 


100% 


30% 

70 


0%* 

100 




irn% 


1001* 


100%* 


Beaufort Tech. 
use-Beaufort 


100 


100 






100 


100 




Cclleye of Charleston 
MUSC 

The Citadel 
Trident Tech. 




20 

47 

33 


23 

1 

1 


100 


100 


* 

4 

96 


33 
67 


Midlands Tech. 
use -Columbia 


81 
19 


20 
80 


0* 

100 


100 


100 


63 
37 


100 


Horry-Georgetown Tech. 
USC-Coastal Carolina 


100 


38 
62 


100 




100 


100 




Clemson University 
Greenville Tech. 
Tri-County Tech. 


78 
22 


80 
7 
13 


100 


100 


58 
42 


74 

26 


100 


USC-Lancast^,r 
Winthrop College 
York Tech. 


9* 
3* 

88 


69 
31 


100 
0* 




100 


54 
46 


100 


Sparlcinburg Tech. 
USC-Spar t anbu rg 
USC-Union 


97 
3* 


2i 

T ft 


1 uu 




100 

" - - " 


An 
o u 

40 

— — _ — 


inn* 

— — . 


Flotcnce-Dar 1 ington 
Tech . 

Francis Marion College 
Sunt^^r Area Tech. 
USr>.Sbmter 


44 


4* 

68 
28 


100 




56 
14* 

30 


* 

4 


100 


*LfcSS than 55 students 


enroll Gd in 


prog r am . 












Note: Column totals 


within each 


geog r aph ic area oqua 1 100%, 








Source: Higher Kdiicit 


on Goneril 


I nf ormat 1 jr. S 
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enrollment was at one institution), and enrollment was at least of minimal 
size to be Justified, For example, in the Aiken area (in which Aiken 
Technical College and USC -Aiken are located) there was the possibility of 
duplication in only one program and, given the enrollment level in each 
college, we concluded that unnecessary duplication did not exist. There is 
reason to believe, however, that duplication exists in at least six canes, 
mostly between an academic college and a technical college. 

Not unexpectedly, students in South Carolina change their vinds Rbout 
the programs in which they enroll, which may reflect short-term changes in 
society, result from a mismatch between students* aspira1:ion4. and th«>tr 
skills, or be related to institutional program offerings. In 19S0, for 
example, 38 percent of SAT test takers filling out a questionnaire about 
their v^ollege aspirations indicated a desire to enroll in biological or 
physical science programs while about nine percent were interested in 
education; as shown in Table B-16» Two years later, only six percent of all 
students attending public colleges in South Jarolina were enrolled in 
biological or physical science progr.ams while 12 percent were enrolled in 
education programs. In 1984, only fivt percent of degrees awarded were 
in the biological or physical sciences but 16 percent were in education, 
ttusifiess de^^rees accounted for a higher percentage of all degrees awarded in 
1984 than would have been predicted from the program espiratiors of 1980 SAT 
t.«jst takers. 

StudentPersistence. Student persistence is a romplicated topic to 
study but it is an import'int one, giveij tho state's interest not only in 
P'-oviding educational opportunities ^ut also in assuring that people complete 
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Table B-16 

RELATIONSHIP BETW»='EM PROGRAH ASPIRATIONS, ENROLLMENTS, 
AND DEGREES AWARDED IN SOUTH CAROLINA 



Intended Areas 
of Study 

Arts <ind Humanities 

Biolcqical Sciences 

Business, Commerce and 
Communicat ions 

Physical Sciences 

Social Sciences 

Ed jcat ion 

Miscellaneous 



Aspi rati ons 
1980 

131 

21 

21 
17 
21 

9 

7 



Enrollment 
1982 

4 

18 
2 
18 
12 
32 



Deqrees Awarded 
1984 

9% 

3 

27 
2 
22 
16 
37 



04 



Source: South Carolina College-Bound Senior s, Admissions T^-sting Program, 1980, 
1982 and 1984, The College Board. 
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their educations. A great deal of valid information about «itudent 
persistence does not exist in South Carolina. Available data suggest? the 
need to understand the phenoneion better in the future. Based simply on 
cohort ratios, ic is clear that large nuBibers of freshmen do not continue 
their education beyond the first year. Trends suggest that persistence has 
been diminishing over time ana that the persistence of black students is 
somewhat lower than that of white students. For example » 1984 there were 
68 percent as many white sophomores attending academic institutions as there 
were freshmen in 1983; in 1985, the persistence rate dropped slightly to 67 
percent. In 1984, there were 63 percent as many black sophomores as there 
were freshmen in 1983; in 1985, the persistence of black students dropped to 
60 percent. 

TE§3sfer_Among_South_Carglina^^ About five percent of all 

students transfer among South Carolina's colleges and tniversitids :in a given 
yea: the number of transfers has declined from about 5,600 in fall 1978 to 
about 4,800 in fall 19P4. In 1984, 1,781 students transferred out of public 
four-year colle^ce, of which 48 percent went to other public four-year 
institutions and 43 percent entered technical colleges; 2,547 students 
transferred into public four-year colleges of which 33 percent came from 
other similar institutions, 28 percent came from technical colleges, 24 
percent came froir private colleges €ind 1^ percent came from two-year branches 
of use. At the same time, 1,272 students left the technical colleges, roost 
of whom went to four-year puolic colleges; 1,455 students transferred into 
the technical colleges. About 84 percent more students transferred frow 
private colleger than transferred into them; over half of all students 
leaving private colleges went to public four-year colleger; most students 
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entering private colleges as transfer students came from other private 
colleges or technical colleges. Interestingly, slightly more students left 
public four-year colleges to attend technical colleges than left technical 
colleges to attend public foui -year colleges. Finally, fewer than 200 
students moved between the techrical colleges and tho two-year branches 
use in 1984. 

lQ^§E§l§i§_^Y§??Dl^-2f-§ty^?Dt§' We examined the movement of students 
into and out of South Carolina in order to attend college, with particular 
emphasis on movement between South Carolina and its immediate neighbors. 
Unfortunately, the only data available were for 1979, the latest year for 
which the National Center of Education Statistics (NCES) has published the 
results of its national survey of the residence and migration of college 
students. As shown in Table B-IT, about nine percent of all South Carolina 
resident undergraduate students left the state to attend college, while 34 
percent of the state's residents who went to graduate school enrolled in a 
graduate institution located in another state. About 76 percent more 
undergraduate students came into South Carolina than left the state to attend 
college, but about 35 percent fewer graduate students entered South Carol inh 
than left it to attend graduate school. 

Staie_Su22oii_f2E_HigL§r .Educati 

Last y<^ar. South Carolina spent over $420 million of stdte fiinds to 
support higher education. This monev was allocated to support public 
academic institutions ($239.5 million, excluding medical eilucation), the 
technical colleges (^69.1 million), medical education ($96.2 million for the 
Medical University, the medical school at USC, the Medical University 
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Table B-17 



hO riENT OF COLLEGE STUDENTS INTO AND 
OUT OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 1979 



South 
Carolina 

North 
Carol ina 

Georgia 



Percent of Residents 
Attending College 
Going Out of State 

Under- 

graduat e Gradua te 



6 
16 



34% 

2d 
17 



Percent Going to 
South Carol ina 



Under- 
graduate 



201 
10 



Graduate 



8% 

7 



Ratio of Those 

Entering to 
Those Leaving 



Under- 
gradua te 

1.76 



Graduate 



• 65 



2.69 1.26 
.98 3.23 



Percent Entering 
Stafp From 
Non-SREB State 
Under- 
graduate 

7% 



Graduate 



18 
22 



Source: National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) 
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Hospital, and statewide medical programs), students attending private 
colleges ($13.1 million), and the Commission ($2.2 million for operations and 
service programi^}. Over the past five years, total state appropriations for 
higher educatioT^ have increased by 43 percent, as shown in Table B~18; this 
is lower than many other states in the region. In 19P4-85, South Carolina 
allocated about $3,544 per student enrolled in a public college or 
university. This level of support was about five percent higher than the 
average for SRBB states. The distribution of state funds to the public 
institutions is shown in Table B-19. 

IO§titut ional_Revenues_andJ|xge^ 

We examined revenue and expenditure data for each of the 33 public 
colleges and universities in South Carolina for the years 1979-80, 1981-82 
and 19^3-84 in order to determine whether fur^s were distributed equitably 
(that is, whether there was similar funding among institutions with similar 
missions) and to review trends over time. We found a great de'^l of 
similarity among institutions, with moot variations explained by such 
legitimate factors as institutional mission, size, or the state's allocation 
of funds in support of desegregation. The following are our conclusions, 
organized separately for the 17 academic colleges and the 16 technical 
colleges and differentiated oy revenues and expenditures within each group. 

^r'^^^-^lQ-ib^^Academic^Cgl leges. First, while tuition varied among 
the institutions, it was fairly stable as a percentage of total revenue*- 
(generally between 25 arid 35 percent of Educational and General [E & G) 
revenues). Tuition at South Carolina State College was low, accounting for 
less than 10 percent of E & G revenues. Tuition at the Medical University 
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Table B-18 

GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
0^ HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
COMPARED TO TREE STATES, 1984-85 

V 

Total Appropriations Percent Change Appropriations Percent Change 

(OOP' s) 1979-80 to 1984-85 Per FTE Student 1979-80 to l984-e5> 



Alabama 


$ 388 


,640 


42% 


$3, 


072 


44% 


Arkansas 


203 


,472 


83 


3, 


629 


50 


Flor ida 


817 


,546 


67 


3, 


343 


63 


Georg la 


480 


,417 


78 


3, 


702 


47 


Kentucky 


293 


,781 


41 


3, 


231 


2S' 


Lou isiana 


367 


,501 


64 


2, 


967 


36 


Maryland 


354 


,866 


40 


3, 


013 


43 


Miss issippi 


200 


,517 


43 


2, 


720 


38 


North Carolina 


638 


,934 


54 


3, 


676 


46 


South Carolina 


296 


,915 


43 


3, 


544 


44 


Tennesse'? 


389 


,480 


58 


3, 


282 


51 


Texas 


1,657 


,916 


70 


3, 


694 


53 


Virginia 


5} 


144 


51 


2, 


986 


46 


West Viiginia 


166 


,782 


29 


3, 


284 


29 


SRED Region 


6,766 


,911 


69 


3, 


367 


50 



Note: Appropriations figures exclude amounts for MUSC and the HUSC hospital, USC-School of Medicine and 

statewide medical programs operated by USC. Texas appropriations include estimated tuition and fees, 
which cannot be separately identified in the appropriations process. 

Source: Comparative I nformat ion on Higher Education , SKEB, 1985, po. 4, 24; and State Agency Data Excnangc, SREB, 
1979-80, Summary Tables 2, 3,6. ' 
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Table B-19 

COMPARISON OF STATE EDUCATION APPROPRIATIONS 
AMONG SOUTH CAROLINA UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

1974-79 1980-84 
1974-75 1979-80 Percent 1984-85 Percent 

Percent of Total Percent of Total Change in Percent of Total Change in 

"~^*E FTE Appropriations FTE Appropriations 

Appropriations Enrollment Appropri ations Enrollment Per FTE Student Appropriations Enrollment Per FTE Student 

13.2 12.8 ]2.8 28.6 13.0 14.3 27.6 

Medical Univ. « , i o i jo 

of S.C. (MUSC) 22.31 3,42 21.8^ 3.2^ 36.22 20.3^ 3.3^^ 22.7^ 

Univ. of S,C. 
(USC) 

- Columbia^ 24.4 23.7 24.3 23.8 40.0 23.6 21.1 54.2 

- Aiken 

- Coastal 
Carol i na 



Clomson Univ. 

(Ed. & General) 14.5 



0.5 1.1 1.2 1.5 139.8 1.1 1.7 21.1 



0.7 1.5 1.5 2.0 113.5 1.4 2.5 12.0 

Spartanburg 0.6 1.4 1.6 2.0 147.9 l.S 2.2 25.2 

'Branches 0.8 1.9 1.3 2.4 70.2 1.4 2.7 40.4 

I 

College of c o o 

Charleston 3.6 4 .5 3.6 4 . 7 33 2 3.7 5. 2 32.2 

Francis Marion -.r, ici 

College 1.9 2.3 1.9 2.4 36.2 1.9 3.0 15.3 

Lander College 1.3 1.5 1.3 1.7 25.2 1.4 2.3 18.9 

c;iiege''' 3.G 3.5 3.5 3.8 26.5 4.1 4.3 46.2 

The Citadel 3.1 3.3 2.7 3.2 28.1 2.7 3.2 42.0 

?oUe5e^ ?.6 3.9 3. 3 4.6 10. 2 3.6 5.0 39.7 

Technical _ ^ 

Colleges* 15.2 38 . 1^ 15.6 35. 1 56. 1 16 . 5 32.6^ 60.3 

^Includos hospitals and statewide programs. 

^Headcount eniollment, includes residents and interns, as a percent of ^otal headcount onrollment, excluding technical collegns. 
3Appropr iat ion^ figures include the school of medicine, enrollment figures do not. 

^Enrollment figures represent those enrolled in technical education programs, while appropr i.it ions are tor .echnical and 
comprehensive education. 

^Figures provided by South Carolina State Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education. 

Source: SojJtJi j:a r ol i na^ljigh^^^^^ Fduca b i on Sta t i s 1 1 ca 1 Abstracts, Soutli Carolina Commission on Hujhor Fdticition, 1984 , p. 63; 19^5, 
pp. 6J~64. 
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was particularly low (around three percent) as a percentage of E & G 
revenues. 

Second, between 1979-80 and 1983-84, reliance on tuition increased while 
reliance on state support decreased at all institutions. As expected, state 
support was generally lowest at the branch campuses of USC, somewhat higher 
at the four-year colleges, higher still at Clemson, South Carolina State 
College and USC, and extremely high at the Medical University. The state's 
desegregation plan resulted in increased state support for South Carolina 
State College. 

Third, while E & G revenues varied across institutions, the variation 
was related to their different missions. 

Exgenditures_of_the_Acade^ First, most colleges spent 

similar amounts per student for instruction. In percentage terms, most 
institutions spent between 45 and 50 percent of their E & G expenditures on 
instruction. 

Secorid, spending for research was very low. Public service expenditures 
varied so widely that it appears that the accounting system may not be 
dealing with such expenditures appropriately. 

Third, expenditures for libraries ar ^ student services tended to be 
similar, although library expenditures were declining as a percentage of the 
total . 

Fourth, expenditures for plant operation and maintenance varied 
considerably across institutions, although most colleges devoted between 10 
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and 15 percent of their E & G expenditures to chat function. 

Revenues_to_the_Technical_C^ First, tuition was very similar 

across the 16 institutions; tuition provided between 15 and 20 percent of 
E & G revenues. 

Second, state appropriations varied somewhat among the technical 
colleges and declined between 197S-80 and 1983-84; the smallest institutions 
received the most state support per student as a result of the method of 
distributing funds. 

Third, local taxes provided modest (between 5 and 10 percent of total 
E & G) support for the technical colleges. 

Expenditures^oftheTechnica^ Per student expenditures ivere 

remarkably similar across institutions. Between 35 and 45 percent of total 
E & G was spent on instruction while between 10 and 15 percent was spent on 
plant operation and maintenance. 

TMitiPD_^^-.l!??- Levels 

South Carolina's public sector tuition and fee levels for state 
residents tend to be higher than those of other southern states, as indicated 
in Tables B-20a and B-20b. In South Carolina, unlike many other states, 
tuition is earmarked to pay for facilities. For undergraduate students 
al*-ending doctoral granting institutions, tuition and fees were between 
$1,440 and $1,652 for residents of South Carolina in 1984-85. In the South, 
only Virginia had higher tuition and fee levels; in some other states, 
♦"uition and fees were far lower ($743 in Florida, $785 to $842 in North 



Table B-20A 



MEDIAN ANNUAL TUITION AND REQUIRED FEES FOR UNDERGRADUATES IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
PUBLIC INSTITUT'IONS COMPARED TO SREB STATES, 1984-85 



I 





Doctoral I 


Doctoral 11 


Masters II 


B. 


A, 


2- 


year I 


2-year II 




Res . 


Non- 
res. 


Res . 


Non- 
res . 


Res . 


'^on- 
res . 


Res . 


Non- 
res . 


Res . 


Non- 
res . 


Res . 


Non- 
res . 


Alabama 


$1,080 


$1 ,290 


$1 ,206 


$2,586 


$ 975 


$1 ,608 

6 


$1,200 


$2,400 






$450 


$ 900 


Arkansas 


930 


2, ^0 






790 


1,415 


790 


1,250 


$600 


$ 820 


600 


900 


Flor Ida 


743 


2,69, 


743 


2,693 


743 


2,693 










554 


i;i57 


Georg la 


1,407 


2,538 


1 ,301 


2,903 


1 ,067 


1 ,922 


936 


1,791 


690 


1,338 


705 


1,353 


Kentucky 


1,124 


3,202 


1,135 


J, 213 


890 


2,570 






468 


1,402 






Lou 1 s 1 ana 


974 


2,474 






792 


1 ,516 


626 


1,256 


495 


1,317 






^*ary land 


1,410 


3,962 






1 ,386 


2,556 


1,625 


2,625 






724 


2,590 


Miss issippi 






1 ,358 


2,434 


950 


2,026 










450 


1,062 


North Carolines 


785 


3,405 


842 


3,462 


666 


2,916 


68'' 


2,942 






170 


783 


South Carolin^i 


1,440 


2,970 


lt652 


3rS80 


1,271 


2,136 


1,Q00 


2,140 


930 


1,020 


525 


818 


Tennessee 


1,134 


3,102 


971 


2,939 


880 


2,848 


1,134 


3,102 






516 


2,48^1 


Texas 


480 


1,560 


480 


1,560 


480 


1 ,560 


480 


1,560 






120 


120 


V I rg I n la 


1,819 


3,989 


1,824 


4,419 


1 ,455 


2,525 


1 , 130 


2,119 


980 


2,450 


686 


2,970 


West Virginia 


1,160 


3,140 






COO 


2,200 


800 


200 






660 


2,020 


SRPB Region 


1,124 


2,970 


1,171 


^,921 


885 


2,168 


936 


2,140 


64 5 


1,370 


540 


1,105 



Notes: Tennessee : Fees include maintenance fees, debt service fees, student activity fees .»nc5 health service 
Tees^ Texas : Represents minimum annual tuition and fees. 

Source: Comparative Information on Higher Education , S^^CB, 1985, pp. 6-10, 
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Table B-20B 



MEDIAN ANNUAL TUITION AND REQUIRED FEES FOR GRADUATES IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS COMPARED TO SREB STATES, 1984-85 



Doctoral I Doctoral II Masters II Spec lal i zed 





Res. 


Non- 
res. 


Res. 


Non- 
res . 


i^es . 


Nop- 
res . 


Res . 


Non- 
res. 


Alabama 


$1,080 


$2,490 


$1 ,206 


$2,586 


$1 ,081 


$1,641 






Arkansas 


1 ,130 


2,330 






790 


1,415 


$ 900 


$2,160 


Flor ida 


993 


3,153 


993 


3,153 


993 


3, 153 






Georg ia 


1,407 


2,538 


1 ,301 


2,903 


1,067 


1,922 


1,149 


2,142 


Kentucky 


1,228 


3,514 


1 ,239 


3,525 


994 


2,820 






Louis i ana 


980 


2,210 






785 


1,472 






Maryl a nd 


2,176 


3,688 






1,936 


1,936 


1,938 


4,102 


Missi ssippi 






1 ,358 


2,434 


950 


2,026 






North Carolina 


783 


3,403 


842 


3,462 


666 


2,916 


1,035 


3,303 


South Carolina 


1,440 


1,440 


1,652 


1,652 


1,271 


1,271 


1,266 


1,266 


Tennessee 


1,341 


3,309 


1,173 


3,141 


i,146 


3,114 


1,341 


3,309 


Texas 


480 


1 ,560 


480 


1 ,560 


480 


1,S60 






V 1 rg 1 nia 


1 ,^51 


3,301 


2 ,037 


4,537 


1,625 


2 ,412 






West Virginia 


1 ,220 


3,340 






850 


2,480 






SREB Region 


1 ,220 


3 ,153 


I ,223 


3,022 


994 


1,981 


I ,208 


2,232 


Notes: Tennessee: Fees include 
activity fees and hcd I th 
tui tion and fees. 


maintenance fees, debt service fees, student 
service foes. Texas: Hepresents minimum annual 


Source: Comparativ , Information 


on Higher 


Educar ion , SRF:b 


, 1985, pp 


. 8-10. 
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Carolina and $480 in Texas), This pattern held hue for undergraduate 
students attending ail other types of colleges; however, tuition and fees for 
students attending technical colleges were about average in South Carolina 
compared to other states. South Caroline's resident graduate tuition and 
fees were somewhat higher than those of other states, although graduate 
students attending doctoral granting institutions in Maryland and Virginia 
paid more than their peers in South Carolina. 

Nonresident undergraduate students pay more to attend colleges in South 
Carolina than do residents, a typical pattern. However, institutions in a 
number of other southern states charge nonresident undergraduates more than 
do those in South Carolina. In South Carolina, at the graduate level, 
tuition and fees for nonresidents are the same as the amounts charged 
residents, an uncommon practice in the South. Tuition and fees for 
nonresident graduate students are higher in all other southern states than 
they are in South Carolina. 

Among South Carolina's academic colleges, resident tuition and fee 
levels vary somewhat, as shown in Table B"21. Clemson and The Citadel had 
the highest tuition levels in 1984-85, followed by the College of Charles'-on 
and use, and then by Winthrop College, Lander College, the Medical 
University, ^d the other institutions. During the past five years, resident 
tuition and fees grew most rapidly at the College of Charleston, Francis 
Marion College and Lander College and least rapidly at the branch campuses of 

use. 
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Table B-21 

COMPARISON OF FULL-TIME* UNDERGRADUATE RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT 
REQUIRED FEES AMONG SOUTH CAROLINA UNI V12RS IT I ES AUD COLLEGES 



Resident 



1984-85 



Pe r cent 

Change 

1979-84 



1984-85 



Non- res ident 



Percent 

Change 

1979-84 



percent 
Increase Over 
Resident Fees 
1984-85 



Clemson University 


$1,652 


68% 


$3,580 


73% 


117t 


MUSC^ 


1 ,266 


72 


2,532 


74 


100 


USC: 












- Columbia 


1,440 


62 


2,970 


49 


106 


- Aiken 


1,000 


41 


2,140 


26 


114 


- Coastal Carolina 


1,000 


41 


2,140 


26 


114 


- Spartanburg 


1 ,000 


41 


2,140 


26 


114 


- Two-year Branches 
(average) 


924 


30 


2,014 


18 


118 


College of Charleston 


1,470 


96 


2,670 


62 


82 


Francis Marion College 


1,020 


85 


2,040 


85 


100 


Lander College 


1,270 


81 


1,370 


44 


4'7 


S. Carolina State College 


1,050 


75 


2,100 


62 


100 


The Citadel 


1 ,640 


68 


3,612 


S8 


120 


Winthrop College 


1,272 


56 


2, 170 


43 


71 



^Pharmacy, Nursing and Allied Health, only. 
^Kxcludes Law and Medicine. 

*For fee purjioses, a full-timo undergraduate carries 12 or more credit hours pr-i semester, 



Sourrf*: South Car-^lina Comm i ss ion on li i';l^i-_£_Cduca_t ion . 



E§cult j:_Sa 1 ar i es 

As shown in Table B-22, faculty salaries in Souch Carolina are sijiilar 
to those paid in other southern states. In 1984-85. the average salary paid 
to professors of all ranks in the state was $27,346, lower than the average 
for states in the SREB region. From 1979 to 1984, the average faculty salary 
in Scuth Carolina increased by 43 percent, e percentage point below the 
regional average rate of increase. 

Within South Carolina, sal-ries vary slightly; what variation exists is 
related to institutional type, as indicated in Table B-23. For example, 
professorial salaries at the Medical University are much higher than those at 
any other institution; salaries of professors at USC and Clemson are higher 
than those at Winthrop College; the College of Charleston, The Citadel, South 
Carolina State College, Francis Marion College, or Lander College. Salaries 
of professors at USC branch campuses, particularly the two-year branch 
campuses, are the lowest among the academic institutions. 

In 1982-83, average salaries at South Carolina's technical colleges 
ranged from about $16,000 to $22,000. During this same year, the average 
salary of teachers at the elementary/secondary level was about $16,500. 
Since that time, the state increased the salaries of school teachers, making 
them more competitive with the salaries of faculty at some technical 
colleges. In 1984-85, faculty at the technical colleges were paid an average 
salary of $20,866, which ranked eighth among the 12 southern states with 
comparable institutions and was 14 percent lower than the average in the 
region. At the same time, the average salary of public school teachers was 
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Table B-22 



AVERAGE SALARIES FOR FULL-TIME FACULTY, BY FACULTY RANK, 
FOR SOUTH CAROLINA PUaLIC INSTITUTIONS 
COMPARED TO SREB STATES, 1984-85 





Professor 


Kan K 


Associate 
Professor 


Rank 


Assi Stan t 
Professor 


Rank 


I nst ructor 


Rank 


All Ranks 


Percent Change 
1979-84 


n 1 aOalUci 


C 1 <I Q T 0 


Q 

0 


9^9 , bbU 


c 

0 


924 ,2 97 


9 


922 , 861 


1 


$27,783 


46% 


A r k an s as 


■\ A Til 


1 1 
1 J 


0 T 111 
Z / , L J J 


1 1 
1 J 


Z J , / 3 0 


1 0 


19, 368 


8 


25,086 


37 


F 1 0 r 1 d 


4 1 , J J 1 


1 
1 


11 inn 


•J 


26,7 72 


1 


19 , 801 


4 


30,105 


SO 




4 n fl 7 9 




in 0 n 0 


c 
D 


o ji coo 


/ 


18,960 


10 


27 , 8? 5 


34 


LUC l^y 


1*; ^4 n 

J J , Z4 u 


1 1 


z / , 1 / o 






1 1 
1 J 


18,446 


1 2 


27,023 


36 


r rtiii c 1 
LfUUl o IdllcJ 


J J , ^ Q / 


1 n 




Q 


OA ^AQ 


0 


1 Q C C T 
i 7 , D T / 


7 


IT coy 
2 / , DO 1 


3 7 


iiciLy xaiiu 


J 7 , J S O 


J 




1 
1 


7<t A \ 9. 
ZD , 4 1 0 


A 


1 Q "7 Q n 

17, / 7U 


c 
D 


in A 1 


A 1 

4 i 




3 5, 052 


12 


-8,297 


1 n 


^ J , J 7 Q 




1 Q 1 1 


1 1 


OA 9 11 


A fk 
4 U 


Norhh C*Arn^ i n;i 


40,483 


4 


30,910 


4 


26,018 


2 


1 Q cm 

i 7 , > U / 


1 




9 7 


South Carolina 


39,137 


6 


29f433 


7 


24,610 


5 


20,425 


2 


27,346 


43 


Tennessee 


35,803 


9 


27,730 


11 


23,545 


11 


lb, 917 


11 


. /,i9e 


42 


Texas 


40,565 


3 


31,006 


3 


25, 704 


3 


19,708 


6 


JO, 946 


52 


V 1 ro 1 n la 


38,654 


7 


29,350 


8 


24,370 


8 


19,28'? 


9 


29,076 


43 


West Virginia 


31,856 


14 


26,00S 


14 


21,917 


14 


17,487 


14 


25,S38 


35 


SRKB Region 


38,471 




29,664 




24 , 730 




19,936 




28,416 


44 


Not^: riedical 


school faculty 


salaries are not 


1 ncluded 


1 n the avet ages . 










Source: Comparative Information on 


Higher Education, 1985 


, SREB, p. 


12; and 


State Acjenc}^ 






80, SREB, 


Summary 


Table 12. 
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Table B-23 

AVERAGR SALARIES FOR FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT TEACHING FACULTY ^ 
AT SOUTH CAROLINA PUBLIC SENIOR COLLEGES AND UN I VrilS IT I ES , 1984-85 



Professors 

Clemson University $40,208 

MOSC 46,653 
USC: 

- Columbia*** 41,456 

- Aiken 32,202 

- Coastal Carolina 30,389 

- Spartanburg 31,577 

- Two-Yea" Branches 29,017 
College of Charleston 35,759 
Francis Marion College 35,131 
Lander College 32,754 
S.C. State College 35,337 
The Citadel 35,639 
Winthrop 36,137 



Assoc ia te 
Prof essor s 

$31,022 

37,028 



30,299 
25,253 
26,256 
25,717 
24,725 
30,392 
26,771 
27,260 
28,552 
29,389 
29,19^5 



Ass istant 
Professors 

$26,073 

32,676 

25,079 
21,203 
22, 183 
22,855 
20,716 
24,714 
22,508 
22,254 
24,016 
24,010 
23,848 



Weighted 
Aver age 
Ranked 

* i 

I nstructors Faculty 



$20,489 
19,841 

19,933 
17,418 
16,612 
19,849 
16,886 
20,817 
16,661 
15,550 
18,961 
19,767 
16,819 



$33,488 
34,083 

31,829 
24,306 
24,831 
24,772 
22,580 
28,488 
25,330 
26,420 
25,529 
29,437 
27,782 



*Averages incUde iO-l/2, 11 and 12-month contract salaries converted to 9-month basis using AAUP 
d i vi sors. 

**Excludes Lecturers ar.a others, and Graduate Teaching Assistants (USC, $11,631; Cxemson, $13,707) 
and ROTC faculty. 

***Excludes Medical School (Professors, $5/, 106; Associate Professors, $42,687; Assistant 
professors, $40,890; Instructors, $17,587). Includes College of Applied Professional Sciences. 



Source: Sou^h Carolina Commission on Higher education. 
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$19,800. This may cause problems as demand for school teachers increases. 

Ib§_Ei§cal_Cgnditiqn_of_Private_C^ 

As part of this study, we ^amined the Tiscal condition of South 
Carolina's private colleges. We found a few of them to be robust, with 
stable or increasing enrollments, a surplus of revenues over expenditures, 
and healthy endowment levels. We also found several institutions that were 
facing very difficult fiscal situations, plagued by declining enrollments, 
expenditures that exceeded revenues and relatively low endowment levels. One 
factor that appears to distinguish healthy private institutions fiom their 
less healthy peers is the ratio of students to faculty. We fou*id that, as a 
group, the healthiest colleges had the highest retios and were somewhat 
leaner in staffing. This may be a result of the impact of declining 
enrollment; tho&e colleges losing students are unable to reduce staff levels 
as rapidly as enrollments decline, increasing per student costs and putting a 
strain on limited endowment levels. 

The state's private colleges cooperated with us in sharing their fiscal 
reportf and candidly describing their situations. Many of them are under new 
leadership and roost have high hopes for the future. Because of the 
complexity of the issue and the variations among colleges, it is difficult to 
propose solutions that apply to all institutions* South Carolina makes an 
effort to financially support its private colleges, and the approach used is 
an appropriate and one with which the private colleges are comfortable. 
Other types of state support are not justified, although the state needs to 
give more consideration to the role that private colleges play in providing 
educational services. 
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APPENDIX C, INSTITUTIONAL PEER GROUP COMPARISONS 



Selec ion of Peer Institutions 



This appendix contains information that compares South Carolina's 33 
publir institutions of higher education to their peers n other states. The 
33 institutions were oiganized into nine groups and p^^ers were selected by 
the staff of the Coimnission on Higher Education based on criteria provided by 
the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS). All 
peer institutions are public. The following list indicates the institutions 
comprising each cf the nine peer groups (South Carolina institutions are 
shown in caps) : 



Group 1: Land-Grant Univert^ities 

CLEMSON UNIVERSITY, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, 
Washington State University, Kansas State University, Oregon State University, 
/.uburn University-Main Campus (Alabama), Colorado State University, North 
Carolina State University-Raleigh, Georgia Institute of Technology-Atlanta 



Group 2: Universities with Medical Schools 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA-COLUMBIA, University of Utah, University of 
Kentucky-Lexington, University of Virginia-Charlottesville, University of New 
Mexico-Main Campus, University of Iowa, University of Tennossee-Knoxville, 
West Virginia University, University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill 



Group 3: Free-Standing Health Science Centers 

MEDICAL UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, Louis i^a State University Medical 
Jenter, University of Tennessee health Science Center, University of Kansas 
Medical Center, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center, 
University of Colorado Health Science Center, Medical College of Georgia 
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Group 4: Four- Year Institutions with Medium Enrollment] 

THE CITADEL, COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON, LANDER COLLEGE, SOUTH CAROLINA STATE 
COLLEGE, WINTHROP COLLEGE, FRANCIS MARION COLLEGE, University of North Alabama, 
University of Tennessee at fiartin, Virginia State University, Alcorn State 
University, Longwood College, University of Mortevallo, Jacksonville State 
University, Arkansas Technical University, Augusta (GA) College, Austin Peay 
State University, Valdosta State College, Pembroke State University, 
Fayetteville State University, North Georgia College, McNeese State University 



Group 5: Four-Year Branch Campuses 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA-AIKEN, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA-COASTAL 
CAROLINA, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA-SPARTANBURG, University of North 
Carolina-Asheville, University of Maine-Farmington, University of 
Minnesota-Morris, University of Arkansas-Mont icello, Christopher Newport 
College, Indiana University-Kokomo 



Group 6: Rural Two-Year Institutions in the Southeast with Greater than 75* 
Arts and Sciences 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA-BEAUFORT, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA-SALKEHATCHIE, 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA-LANCASTER, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CARCLINA-UNION, 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA-SUMTER, Emanuel County Junior College, Patrick 
Henry State Junior College, Arkansas State University Beebe Branch, Lurleen B. 
Wallace State Junior College, Brewer State Junior College, Waycross Junior 
College, North Arkansas Community College, Southern Arkansas University El 
Dorado Branch, Jefferson Davis State Junior College, Mississippi County 
Community College 



Group 7: Rural Two-Year Institutions in the Southeast with Less than 25% 
Arts and Sciences 

AIKEN VECHNICAL COLLEGE, C lELD-MARLBORO TECHNICAL COLLEGE, WILLIAMSBURG 

TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BEAUFORl .iiuriNICAL COLLEGE, DENMARK TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
Martin Community College, Carteret Technical College, McDowell Technical 
Institute, Montgomery Technical Institute, Beaufort County Community College, 
RoanoKe-Chowan Technical College, Paul D. Canjr Community College, Tri-County 
Community Collrte, Piedmont Technical College (NC), Stanly Technical College, 
Sajopson Technical College, Anson Technical College, Dabney S» Lancaster 
ComiBunity College, Patrick Henry Community College, Halifax Community College 
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Group 8: Medium Size Two-Year Institutions in the Southeast with Less than 
25% Arts and Sciences 

ORANGEBURG-CALHOUN TECHNICAL COLLEGE, PIEDMONT TECHNICAL COLLEGE, SPARTANBURG 
TECHNICAL COLLl'GE, SUMTER AREA TECHNICAL COLLEGE, HORRY-GEORGETOWN TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE, FLORENCE-DARLINGTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE, YORK TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
TRI-COUNTY TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Brunswick Junior College, Cape Fear Technical 
Institute, Virginia Highlands Community College, Johnston Technical College, 
Lenoir Community College, Dalton Junior College, Phillips County Community 
College, Whytheville Community College, Wilson County Technical Institute, 
George C. Wallace State Community College-Selma, Central Carolina Technical 
College, Richmond Technical College, Rowan Technical College, Robeson Technical 
College, Technical College of Alamance 

Group 9: Urban Two-Year Institutions in the Southeast with Less than 25* 
Arts and Sciences 

TRIDENT TECHNICAL COLLEGE, MIDLANDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GREENVILLE TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE, State Technical Institute-Memphis, John C, Calhoun State Community 
College, Chattanooga State Technical Community College, Fayetteville Technical 
Institute, Jefferson State Junior College, Nashville State Technical Institute, 
Virginia Western Community College, Guilford Technical Institute, Wake 
Technical Coll'Lge, Forsyth Tecr :ical Institute 
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SuDnnary of Peer Group Comparisons 

In order to compare peer institutions, HEGIS data was obtained from 
NCHEMS describing sources of revenues, expenditures by function, resource 
allocation ratios, endowment levels, plant debt, tuition and fee levels, 
enrollmeiit, numbers of faculty, faculty salaries and degrees awarded. Most 
of these data were obtained for two years (revenue and expenditure data was 
for 1980-81 and 1981-82; emcllraent data was for fall, 1982; faculty data was 
for 1980-81 and 1982-83; degr*^es awarded was for 1980-81 and 1981-82). The 
tables contained in this appendix use data for the most recent year only. 
The following simmiarizes our primary findings about how South Carolina's 
collegs and universities compare to their peers. 

First, in comparison with its peers, Clemson's enrollment is relatively 
small, its percentage of gra.luate students is low, its revenues from 
government grants and contrcjts is low, its expenditures for research are 
low, its endowment is low, and its plant debt is hia'h. 

Second, the University of South Carolina at Columbia (USC) has very low 
revenues from most sources in comparison to its peers. It is lowest in both 
government grants and contracts and private gifts, grants and contracts. It 
has low expenditures for research, instruction emd public service and it 
spends the lowest proportion of instructional expenditures on libraries Its 
tuition is high for residents and low for nonresidents. USC has a lower than 
averaffe percentage of upper division and graduate students as well as a 
hif(her than average rel-ance on part-time students. 



Third, the Medical University generally compares well to its peers. However, 
its tuition is very low and its percentage of black students is lower than 
its peer group average. The Medical University is high in expenditures for 
libraries, student services and public service while it is low in research 
expenditures. 

Fourth, in general, resident tuition levels are high in South Carolina 
while nonresident tuitions tend to be lower than average. Fifth, revenues 
from grants and contracts are low az are expenditures for research. Sixth, 
expenditures for public service and plemt operation and maintenance are 
relatively high. 

Seventh, South Carolina colleges and universities are generally smaller 
than the average size of their peers, with the exception of the four-year 
branch campuses of USC and the technical colleges. Eighth, the percentage of 
black students tends to be higher than average. Ninth, the percentage of 
graduate students tends to be lower than average. Tenth, faculty salaries 
are generally average in South Carolina. 
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Peer Group Comparison Tables 

The tables in this appendix are organized into eight parts (lettered A 
through H) for each of the nine categories of institutions. The eight parts 
are as follows: 

A. Sources of revenue 

B. Expenditures by function 

C. Expenditure ratios 

D. Tuition and fee levels 

E. Enrollment level 

F. Racial conposition of enrollment 

G. Faculty salary 

H. Distribution of faculty 

Each table contains comparison information formatted in a uniform way to 
show the average, the minimum and the maximum for each group; the value for 
each South Carolina institution; and the position of each institution in the 
group relative to the average. Each institution is placed into one of six 
categories depending upon whether it is more than 20 percent above the 
average, between 10 and 20 percent above the average, up to iO percent above 
the average, up to 10 percent below the average, between 10 and 20 percent 
below the average, or more than 20 percent below the average (in the display, 
each institute on is coded; South Carolina institutions are numbered and other 
institutions are lettered). 
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Table C-1, Part A 



EDUCATION AND GENERAL (E&G) REVENUE PER PTE STUDENT 
FOR CLEMSON UNIVERGITY PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



State and Local 
Appropr iat i ons 



Tui t ion 



Cover nment 

Grants & Contracts 



Pr ivate G i f ts , 
Grants & Contracts 



Total E&G 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



$4 ,385 (48 .7%) 
6,106 (61.6%) 
2,699 (31.8%) 



$1,359 (15.1%) $1,745 (18.8%) 

1,873 (22.1%) 4,C31 (29.5%) 

893 (9.0%) 534 (5.9%) 



$ 506 (5.3%) $ 9,029 

1,353 (11.7%) 11,596 
241 (2.8%) 6,722 



Values for 
South Carolina 
Inst 1 tut ions 

Clemson University 



6.077 (59.6%) 



1,495 (14.6%) 



602 



(5.9%) 



544 



(5.3%) 



10,203 



Peer Group 
Di str ibut ion 



I 



> 20% Above Average E,l 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average G,n 

0-10% Below Average A,C 

10-20% Below Average D,F 

> 20% Below Average B 



B,C 

F 

A,l 

G 

H 

D,E 



B,C,F,H 



G 

A,D,E,1 



C 
E 

G,l 
H 

A,B,D,F 



C 
1 
E 

B , F , G , H 

A 
D 



Institutional Codes 

A = Auburn University-Main Campus, AL 

B = Colorado State University, CO 

C - Georgia Institute of Technology, GA 

D = Kansas State University, Agricjlture and Applied Science, KS 
E = North Carolina State University-Raleigh, WC 
F = Oregon State University, OR 

G = Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, VA 
H = Washington State University, WA 
1 = Clemson University, SC 



Percentages are independent of the dollar fijure. 
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Table C-1, Part B 



EDUCATION r.ND GENERAL (ESiG) EXPENDITURES PER FTE STUDENT 
FOR CLEMSON UNIVERSITY PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Instruction 



Researcn 



Publ ic 
Ser V ICG 



Student 
Ser V ices 



Operation and 
Maintenance 
of Plant 



I nst i tut lonal 
State Aid 



Total E61G 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



$2,789 (31.4%) 
3,193 (34.9%) 
2,274 (22.71) 



$2,505 (27.3%) 
5,271 (45.4%) 
1,403 (19.1%) 



$1,198 (13.7%) 
2,258 (22.3%) 
38 (0.3%) 



$244 (2.8%) $690 (7.6%) $284 (3.1%) $ 8,985 
328 (4.2%) 963 (9.1%) 773 (S.4%) 11,606 
157 (1.6%) 506 (6.9%) 15 (0.2%) 6,756 



Values for 
South Carolina 
Inst i tut ions 

Clemson University 



3,193 (31.5%) 



1,952 (19.3%) 2,258 (22.3%) 



328 (3.2%) 



809 



(8.0%) 



193 (1.9%) 



10, 129 



00 



''eer Group 
Oistr ibution 

> 20% Above Average 
.10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-2C% Below Average 

> 20% Below \verage 



^ ,1,G 

A,C,F 

D 



E 



B,H 

A , J f 1 ,G 



A,E,1,G 



B, F 

C, D,H 



1 

A,D,H 

G 
B 
C 

E,F 



C 

1," 
E 

G 

B,0,F 
A 



B,H 



G 

A,E,F 
C,D,1 



C 

E,l 

H 

B,F,G 

A 

0 



Institutional Codes 

A * Auburn University-Main Campus, AL 

B = Colorado State University, CO 

C = Georgia Institute of Technology, GA 

D = Kansas State University, Agriculture and Applied Science, KS 
E = North Carolina State University-Raleigh, NC 
F = Oregon State University, OR 

G = Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, VA 
H = Washington State Univeisity, WA 
1 = Clemson University, SC 

*Pc^c^n^ages am independent of the dollar figure. 
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Table C-1, Part C 



RESOURCE ALLOCATION RATIOS FOR CLEMSON UNIVERSITY 
PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Peer Group Average* 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



Library 
Expenditures: 
Instructional 
Expenditures 



9.3% 
12.5 
6.5 



Student S^^rvices 
Expenditures: 
I nstruct lonal 
Expenditures 



8.8% 
12.5 
5.0 



Institutional Suppot t 
Expend i tures : 
Instructional 
Expend i tures 



22.7% 

62.9 

10.9 



Number of FTE Students: 
Number of FTE Faculty 



18.5 
22.5 
15,1 



Values fo*" 
South Carolina 
Inst i tut i ons 



Clemson University 



I 



Peer Group 
Distribution 

> 20% Above 
10-20% Above 

0-10% Above 
0-10% Below 
10-20% Eclow 

> 20% Below 



Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 



Institutional Codes 



6.8 



C,F,H 

G 
E 

A, D 

B, l 



10.3 



A,D 
B 

C,F,G 
E 



A = Auburn University-Main Campus, AL 

B = Colorado State University, CO 

C = Georgia Institute of Technology, GA 

0 = Kansas State University, Agriculture and Applied Science, KS 
E = North Carolina State University-Raleigh, NC 

F = Oregon State University, OR 

G = Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, VA 
H * VJashington State University, WA 

1 = Clemson University, SC 



24.9 



A, C 

1 
H 

B, F 
D,E,G 



15.6 



F 
H 

C,0 
A,B,E 

l.G 



In 
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Table C-1, Part D 



TUITION AND FEE LEVELS FOR CLEMSON UNIVERSITY 
PEFR GROUP, 1981-82 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



Resident 



$1,010 
1,350 
670 



Undergraduate 



Non-Resident 



$2,780 
3,753 
2,160 



Graduate 



Resident 



$1,111 
1,638 
670 



Non-res *uent 



$2,493 
3,658 
1,227 



Net Tuition 
Per FTE 
Student 



$1 ,075 
1,491 
338 



Net Tuition 

as a Percent of 

Educat lonal 

* 

Expenditures 



21.9% 
32.5 
6.2 



Values for 
South Carolina 
Inst i tut ions 



Clemson University 



1,350 



2,788 



1,350 



1 ,350 



1,301 



22.8 



I 

K> 

O 

o 



Peer Group 
Pi str ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



1 

F,G,ri 
A,B,C 
D 

E 



B, F 

C, 1,H 

A,E 

D, G 



F, l 

G, H 

B 

A, CD 

E 



C,F 

E 
A 

D 



B,C,1 

F 

A,G 

D 



B,F 
A,C 

D, l 

G 

E, H 



Institutional Codes 

A = Auburn University-Main Campus, AL 

B = Colorado State University, CO 

C = Georgia Institute of Technology, GA 

D » Kansas State University, Agriculture and Applied Science, KS 
E = North Carolina State University-Raleigh, NC 
F « Oregon State University, OR 

G = Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, VA 
H = Washington State University, WA 
1 a Clemson University, SC 



Educational expenditures means total E&G less expenditures for rese.ircli, public service, scholrirships and fellowships, and 
mandatory transfers. 
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Table C-1, Part E 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS FOR CLEMSON UNIVERSITY 
PEER GROUP, FALL 1982 



Total FTE 
Enrollment 



Lower 
Division 



Upper 
Oiv I si on 



Graduate 



Headcounc 



Far t-t ime 



Full-time 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
H ighest 
Lowest 



16,223 
21,147 
10,626 



.9 
42.9 



39.5% 

41.5 

34.5 



12.8% 
16.1 
8.5 



13.4% 
30. < 
5.6 



86.*^" 

94.4 

69.6 



Values for 
South Carolina 
Inst i tut ions 

Clamson University 



11,050 



48.9 



40. 1 



9.8 



ir.7 



87.3 



I 

O 



Peer Group 
Di St r ibu t i on 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Aveirage 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Av age 

> 20% Below Average 

Institutional Codes 



G 
E 

A,B,D 
F,H 

C,l 



A,B , E, 1 ,H 
C,D,F,G 



A,B,D,F, 1 ,H 

C,G 

E 



A = Auburn University-Main Campus, AL 

B « Colorado State University, CO 

C = Georgia Institute of Technology, Gh 

D = Kansas State University, Agriculture and Applied Science, KS 
C « North Carolina StaL^ University-Raleigh, NC 
F « Oregon State University, OR 

G - Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, VA 
H = Washington State University, WA 
1 = Clemson University, SC 



C,D,G 
B 

E,F,H 
A,l 



D,E 



A,B,C.^ 
F,H 



A,B,C,F,1,G,H 

D 

E 
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Table C-1, Part F 



BLACK/WHITE ENROLLMENT FOR CLEMSON UNIVERSITY 
PEER GROUP, FALL 1982 



Ful 1- t ime 



Black 



White 



Par t-Time 



Black 



White 



Undergraduate 



Black 



White 



Graduate 



Black 



White 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



3.3% 

7.9 

1.2 



90.0% 

96.1 

82.4 



3.3% 

7.5 

0.6 



88.5% 

91.8 

82.1 



3.5% 

8.0 

1.3 



91.7% 

96.6 

85.8 



2.3% 

5.2 

0.7 



79.0% 

88.5 

64.3 



Values for 
South Carolina 
Institutions 

Clemson University 



3.4 



93.7 



4.7 



91.8 



3.5 



94.7 



2.b 



84.0 



Peer Group 
I Pis tr ibu tion 

S > 20% Above 
• 10-20% Above 
0-10% Above 
0-10% Below 
10-20% Below 
> 20% Below 



Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 



C,E 

G 

I 

D 

A,B,F,H 



A,B,D,1,G 
C,E,F,H 



C,E,1 



G 

B,D,F,H 



In stitutional Codes 

A = Auburn 'Jn i ver si ty-Ma in Campus, AL 

B » Colorado State University, CO 

C = Georgia Institute of Technology, GA 

D = Kansas State University, Agriculture and Applied Science, KS 
E = North Carolina State University-Raleigh, NC 
F « Oregon State University, OR 

G * Virginia Polytechni' ^stitute and State University, VA 
H = Washington State Un^.ersity, WA 
1 = Clemson University, SC 



A,D,F,1,G 
B , C , E , H 



C,E 

G 
1 

D 

A,B,F,H 



A,B,D,1,G 
C,E,F,H 



A, C,E 
1 

D 

B, F,G,H 



A 

B,D,F,1 
E,G,H 

C 
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Table C-1, Part G 



AVERAGE FACULTY SALARIES BY RANK AND TOTAL FACULTY, FULL-TIME 
9/10 AND 11/12 MONTH, FOR CLEMSON UNIVERSITY 
PEER GROUP, 1982-83 



Professor 



Associate 
Professor 



Ass is ta nt 
Professor 



Instructor 



Total Faculty 



Peer Group Average 
ano Range 

Average 
H ighest 
Lowest 



$36,372 
41,7li5 
33,332 



$27,175 
31,036 
22 ,443 



$23,722 
27,999 
2x,498 



$18,418 
25,584 
16,260 



$28,790 
34 ,550 
26,676 



Values for 
South Carolina 
I nsti tut ions 



Clerason University 



36,443 



22 ,443 



27,999 



16,260 



28,541 



Peer Group 
, D istr ibut 1 on 

g > 20% Above 

« 10-20% Above 

0-10% Above 

0-10% Below 

10-20% Below 

> 20% Below 



Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Aver age 



C,G 
E,l 

A,B,D,F,H 



C,G 
E 

A,B,D,F,H 
i 



0,1 

A,B,D,E,F,H 



C 
E 

r* 

*j 

B,D 

A,F,1,H 



A,D,E,F,l ,H 



Institutional Codes 



A = Auburn Un i ver c i ty-Ma i ii Campus, AL 

B « Colorado State University, CO 

C = Georgia Institute of Technology, GA 

D = Kansas State University, Agriculture and Applied Science, KS 
5 » North Carolina State University-Raleigh, NC 
F = Oregon State University, OR 

G = Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, VA 
H = Washington State University, WA 
1 = Clemson University, SC 

*Salaries combine those for 9/10 month employees with those of 11/12 month employees by adding the former to 82% of the latter. 
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Table C-1, Part H 



DISTRIBUTION OF FACULTY BY RANK, FULL-TIME 
9/10 AND 11/12 MONTH, FOR CLEMSON UNIVERSITY 
PEER GROUP, 1982-83 



Professor 



Associate 
Professor 



Ass istant 
Professor 



I nstruc tor 



Tenured 



Peer Group Average 
and Rang e 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



35.7% 

46.5 

25.6 



29.8% 

34.7 

21.9 



25.5% 

31.5 

20.6 



5.6% 
10.7 
1.2 



65.2% 

78.7 

53.3 



Values for 
South Carolina 
Inst i tut ions 

Clemson University 



36. 1 



21.9 



28.4 



5.5 



59.4 



I 

o 



Peer Group 
Dist r ibution 

> 20% Above 
10-20% Above 

0-10% Above 
0-10% Below 
10-20% Below 

> 20% Below 



Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 



Institutional Codes 



B,C 

D,F,1,H 
E 

A,G 



A, H 

B, C,F,G 
D 

E 
1 



A = /uburn University-Main Campos, AL 

B - Colorado State University, CO 

C = Georgia Institute of Technology, GA 

D * Kansas State University, Agriculture and Applied Science, KS 
E = North Carolina State University-Raleigh, NC 
F « Oregon State University, OR 

G = Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, VA 
H = Washington State University, WA 
1 = Clemson University, SC 



G 

A, l 
H 

C,D,E 

B, F 



A,D,F,G 



B,C,E,H 



B 

H 

C,D,F 

A,l 

E,G 
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Table C-1, Part I 

ENDOk^MENT, PLANT DEBT PER FTE STUDENT AND RATIO OF REVENUE 
TO EXPENDITURE ?0R AUXILIARY ENTERPRISES FOR 
CLEMSON UNIVERSITY PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Market Value 
o £ Endowment 
End of Year 



Current Income 
From 

Endowment 



Plant Debt 

Per FTE Student 



Ratio of Revenue 
to Expenditure 
for Auxiliary 
Enterpr ises 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



$ 7,739,231 
18,421,296 
1,042,951 



$ 827,355 
3,212,^82 
9^,475 



$lr543 
3,859 
0 



1.04 
1.18 
.75 



I 

K) 
O 

I 



Values for 
South Carolina 
Inst itut ions 

Clemson University 

Peer Group 
Distribution 



> 20% Above Average 
lC-20% Above Average 

G-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 

10-2U% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



2,611,103 



A,C,E 

G 



B,D,F,1,H 



211,610 



B,C 



G 
A 



D,E,F,1,M 



2,720 



B,1,H 



A,E 

C,D,F,G 



1.04 



Inf ormat ion 
unavai 1 able 



Institutional Codes 

A = Auburn University-Main Campus, AL 

B - Colorado State University, CO 

C = Georgia Institute of Technology, GA 

D Kansas State University, Agriculture and Applied Science, KS 

E = North Carolina State University-Raleigh, NC 

F = Oregon State University, OR 

G - Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, VA 

H = Washington State University, l/A 

1 = Clemson University, SC 
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Table C-2, Part A 



ERIC 



EDUCATION AND GENERAL (EStG) REVENUE PER PTE STUDENT 
FOR MEDICAL UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
H ighest 
Lowest 



State and Local 
Appropr iat ions 



$38,002 (65.6%) 
60,734 (78.1%) 
18,124 (49.0%) 



Tui t ion 



$2,190 
3,714 
609 



(3.8%) 
(7.0%) 
(1.1%) 



Government 

Grants fit Contracts 



Private Gifts, 
Grants St Contracts 



$10,839 
27,431 
5,432 



(17.9%) 
(33.8%) 
(10.3%) 



$3,369 
8,596 
889 



(6.1%) 
(15.6%) 
(1.7%) 



Total EStG 



$57,872 
81,141 
36,964 



Values for 
South Carolina 
I nsti tut ions 

Medical University 
of South Carolina 



41,563 (78.1%) 



609 



(1.1%) 



6,125 



(11.5%) 



1,589 (3.0%) 



53,211 



I 

K> 
O 
ON 
I 



Peer Group 
Distr ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average C 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average lfD,E 
0-10% Below Average 

10-20% Below Average A,B 

> 20% Below Average F 

Institutional Codes 



CD 
E,F 



A,B,1 



CD 



A,B,1,E,F 



D,F 



A 

B,C,l,E 



CD 

B,1,E 
A,F 



A = Medical College of Georgia, GA 

B - Louisiana State University Medical Center, LA 

C « State Uni/ersity of New York Downstate Medical Center, 

D = University of Colorado Health Sciences Center, CO 

E = University of Kansas Medical Center, KS 

F = University of Tennessee Center for Health Sciences, TN 

I = Medical University of South Carolina, SC 



^Percentages are independent of the dollar figure. 



O 



:>() 
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Table C-2, Part B 



EDUCATION AND GENERAL (E&G) EXPENDITURES PER FTC STUDENT 
FOR MEDICAL UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



I nstruct ion 



Research 



Publ ic 
Service 



Student 
Services 



Operation and 
Ma intenance 
of Plant 



I nst i tut ional 
State Aid 



Total E&G 



Peer Group Average 
and Ranc[e 

Average 
H ighest 
Lowest 



$20,398 (49.2%) 
25,908 (62*2%) 
17,333 (38.01) 



$ 6,702 (14.9%) $ 3,306 (7,6%) $417 
18,478 (33.5%) llf652 (25.5%) 669 
3,436 (8.4%) 0 (0.0%) 294 



(1.0%). $3 ,764 (9 .0%) $ 680 
(1.6%) 5,185 (12.9%) 3,167 
(0.6%) 2,944 (6.6%) 75 



(1.6%) $42,091 
(7.9%) 55,109 
(0.2%) 32,080 



Values for 
South Carolina 
I nsci tut ions 



Medical University 
of South Carolina 



17,731 (41.7%) 



5,179 (12.2%) 8,142 (19.1%) 



669 



(1.6%) 3,&42 (9.0%) 



75 (0.2%) 42,552 



1 

-si 
1 



Peer Group 
Pi st£ ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



C 

A, E,F 

B, l 



C,E 

A,B,1,F 



B,l 



F 

A,C,D,E 



1 

C,E,F 
D 

A,B 



E 
B 
1 

D 

C,F 
A 



A,B,C,1,F 



B,C,1 
E 
F 
A 



Institutional Codes 

A = Medical College of Georgia, GA 

B = Louisiana State University Medical Center, LA 

C ■ State University of New York Downstate Medical Center, NY 

D « University of Colorado Health Sciences Center, CO 

E = University of Kansas Medical Center, KS 

F = University of Tennessee Center for Health Sciences, TN 

1 = Medical University of South Carolina, SC 



^Percentages are independent of the dollar figure. 
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Table C-2, Part C 



RESOURCE ALLOC TION RATIOS FOR M£DICr»L UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Peer Group \vecage 
and Ra nge 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



Libcacy 
Expendi f^'es: 
. stEuctional 
Expend itu rea 



2.7% 

3.7 

1.7 



Student Ser V ices 
Expend i tures : 
Instructional 
Expenditures _ 



2.0% 

3.8 

1.3 



Institutional Support 

Expenditures: 

I nst ruct ional 

Expe nditures 



ir 51 

25.9 

12.1 



Number of FTE Students: 
Number of FTE Faculty 



10.7 
14.7 
6.0 



Values for 
South Carolina 
I nstitut ions 



I 

N) 
O 
00 

I 



Medical University 
of South Carolina 

Peer Group 
D istr ibution 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above werage 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20'\ Below Average 

> 20% Beiow Average 



3.4 

B,x 

A,D 

F 



3.8 



1 
F 
E 

C 

D 



19.6 



B,C 

1 
E 

A,D 
F 



6.8 



E,F 
D 
A 
B 



Institutional Codes 



A > Medical College of Georgia, GA 

B ■ Louisiana State University Medical Center, LA 

C = State University of New York Downstate Medical Center, 

D - University of Colorado Health Sciences Center, CO 

E = University of Kansas Medical Cente*-, KS 

F = University of Tennessee Center or Health Sciences, TN 

1 « Medical University of South Carolina, SC 



\i 



Table C-2, Part D 



TUITION AND FEE LEVELS FOR MEDICAL UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

** verage 
Highest 
Lowest 

Values for 
South Carolina 
Insti tutions 



Undergraduate Graduate 

Resident Non-Resident Resident Non-resident 



$ 998 
1,614 
570 



$2,734 
7,104 
1,500 



$1,242 
2,745 
251 



$2,857 
7,104 
251 



Net Tuition 
Per FTE 
Student 



$1,510 
3,507 
-644 



Net Tuition 
as a Percent of 
Educational 
Expend itures 



4.7% 

10.8 
-2.1 



Medical University 
of South Carolina 



962 



1,672 



251 



251 



534 



1.9 



ro Peer Group 
§ pi stripution 
» 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 

10-20% Below Average 

> 2C% Below Average 

Institutional Codes 



D 
C 

1,F 
A 

B,E 



F 
A 

B,C,1,E 



C,D,F 



A,B,1,E 



D,F 



A 

B,C,1,E 



C,D,F 



A 

B,1,E 



C,D,F 
A 

B,1,E 



A = Medical College of Georgia, GA 

B » Louisiana State University Medical Center, LA 

C = State University of New York Downstate Medical Center, 

D « University of Colorado Health Sciences Center, CO 

E = University of Kansas Medical Center, KS 

F = University of Tennessee Center Tor Health Sciences, TN 

1 = Medical University of South Carolina, SC 



Ny 



Educational expenditures means total Et^G less expenditures Cor research, public setvice, scho 1 a r sh i ps and fellowships, and 
mandatory transfers. 
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Table C-2, Part E 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS FOR MEDICAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, FALL 1982 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 

Values for 
South Carolina 
Inst i tut ions 

Medical University 
of South Carolina 

Peer Group 
Distr ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 

10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 

Institutional Coden 



Total FTE 
Enrollment 



1,740 
2,498 

1,290 



1,669 



B 

A,F 

1 
B 

CD 



Lower 
Divi s ion 



4.6% 

10.3 
0.1 



6.0 

A,B,1 
E 

C,D,F 



A « Medical College of Georgia, GA 

B « Louisiana State University Medical Center, LA 

C * State University of New York Downstate Medical Center, 

D » University of Colorado Health Sciences Center, CO 

E = University of Kansas Medical Cent-^r, KS 

F « University of Tennessee Center for Health Scie.ices, TN 

1 » Medical University of South Carolina, SC 



NY 



Upper 
Di V ision 



27.2% 

32.8 

17.9 



Headcount 



28.1 



A 

F 

C, 1,E 

D 

B 



Graduate 



66.6% 

72.8 

56.1 



60.3 



B ,C,D , E, F 

1 

A 



Part-time 



10.1% 
26.4 
2.7 



15.1 



1,E 



D 

A,B,C,F 



Ful 1-t ime 



89.8% 

97.3 
73.6 



84.9 



A,B,C,D,F 

1 

E 
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Table C-2, Part F 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 



BLACK/WHITE ENROLLMENT FOR MEDICAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, FALL 1982 



Black 



Full -time 

White 



Pdr t- t ime 



Black 



White 



Undergradua te 



Black 



White 



Graduate 



Black 



White 



Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



4.81 

13.5 
1.0 



90.51 

95.8 

80.0 



8.1% 
23.6 
1.3 



84.91 

94.6 

65.7 



8.1% 
24.1 
1.9 



87.8% 

96.2 

65.8 



3.6% 

8.8 

0-5 



91.6% 

95.1 

85.4 



Values for 
South Carolina 
Institutions 

Medical University 
of South Carolina 

Peer Group 
Distr ibut ion 



I 

> 20% Above Average 
^ 10-20% Above Average 
f 0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 

10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 

Institutional Codes 



4.1 



A,C 
B 



1 

D,E,F 



91.9 



A#B,1,E,F 
D 

C 



3.9 



A,B 

C 



1,D,E,F 



94.3 



1,D,E,F 

A 
B 

C 



7.2 



B,C 



A,l 
D,E,F 



90.3 



2.5 



A,C 
B 



A,1,D,E,F 
B 



94.9 



B,lrE,F 
A,C,D 



1 ,D,E,F 



A « Medical College of Georgia, GA 

B « Louisiana State University Medical Center, LA 

C • State University of New York Downstate Medical Center, NY 

D ■ University of Colorado Health Sciences Center, CO 

E « University of Kansas Medical Center, KS 

F « University of Tennessee Center for Health Sciences, TN 

1 - Medical University of South Carolina, SC 



o 
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Table Part G 



AVERAGE FACULTY SALARIES BY RANK AND TOTAL FACULTY, FULL-TIME 
9/10 AND 11/12 MONTH, FOR MEDiCAL UNIVE* ^ITY 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, 1982-83 



Professor 



Associate 
Professor 



Assistant 
Professor 



Instructor 



T otal Faculty 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 



$40,500 
49,421 
32,333 



$30,891 
39,176 
25,198 



$24,222 
32,223 
20,408 



$19,327 
27 ,570 
15,630 



$27,150 
30,496 
21,824 



Values for 
South Carolina 
I nsti tut i ons 



Medical University 
of South Carolina 



40,165 



26,789 



20,408 



15,630 



24,851 



1 



I 



Peer Group 
Distr ibution 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 

Institutional Codes 



C 
A 
B 

1 

D,F 
E 



A,B 

D,F 



0,F 
A,B 
IrE 



C 
D 

A,B,E 
1,F 



A,C 
liF 



A « Medical College of Georgia, GA 

B « Louisiana State University Medical Center, LA 

C « State University ot New York Downstate Medical Center, NY 

D « University of Colorado Health Sciences Centetf CO 

E « University of Kansas Medical Center, KS 

F a University of Tennessee Center f ( r Health Sciences, TN 

1 « Medical University of South Carolina, SC 

*Salaries combine those fcr 9/10 month employees with those of 11/12 month employees by .adding the former to 82% of the latter, 
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Table C-2, Part H 



DISTRIBUTION OF FACULTY BY RANK, FULL-TIME 
9/10 AND 11/12 MONTH, FOR MEDICAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, 1982-83 



Professor 



Associate 
Professor 



Ass istant 
Professor 



I nstructor 



Tenured 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



16.5% 
21.2 
2.7 



22.8% 
32.8 
8.1 



32.6% 

42.4 

24.9 



27.8% 

64.3 

12.1 



35.7% 

47.5 

10.4 



Values for 
South Carolina 
I nsti tutions 

Medi'^al University 
of South Carolina 



19.4 



30.1 



27.3 



23.1 



28.7 



I 

I 



A, F 

B, 1,D 



E 

C 



A, l 
F 

B, D 



C,E 



Peer Group 
Di s tr ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 

0-10% BeJow Average 

10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 

Institutional Codes 

A » Medical College of Georgia, GA 

B « Louisiana State University Medical Center, LA 

C = State University of New York Downstate Medical Center, NY 

D = University of Colorado Health Sciences Center, CO 

E = University of Kansas Medical Center, KS 

F = University of Tennessee Center for Health Sciences, TN 

1 a Medical University of South Carolina, SC 



D 
B 

F 

A,E 

1 

C 



C,E 



1 



A ,B,D,F 



A, F 

B, E 

D 
1 
C 



ERLC 



2'U 



'± 



Table C-.2, Part I 



ENDOWMENT, PLANT DEBT PER FTE STUDENT AND RATIO OF REVENUE 
TO EXPENDITURE FOR AUXILIARY ENTERPRISES FOR MEDICAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Values for 
South Carolina 
Insti tut ions 



Institutional Codes 



Market Value 
of Endowment 
End of Year 



Current " acoroe 
From 

Endowment 



Plant Debt 

Per FTE Student 



Ratio of Revenue 
to Expenditure 
for Auxiliaiy 
Enterpr iseo 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Higliest 
Lowest 



$2,074,005 
4,989,018 
0 



$ 853,244 
5,032,324 
0 



^943 
15,940 
0 



.85 
1,16 
-•17 



I 



I 



Medical University 
of South Carolina 

Peer Group 
Distribution 



> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 

10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



252,021 



C,D,F 
A 

B,1,E 



25,365 



A,B,C,1,D,F 



4,396 



E 

1 
B 

F 

A,C,D 



.8« 



Information 
unava i lable 



A » Medical College of Georgia, GA 

B = Louisiana State University Medical Center, LA 

C « State University of New York Downstate Medical Center, NY 

D = University of Colorado Health Sciences Center, CO 

E » University of Kansas Medical Center, KS 

F = University of Tennessee Center for Health Sciences, TM 

1 = Medical University of South Carolina, SC 



ERIC 



Table C-3, Part A 



ERIC 



EDUCATION AND GENERAL (E&G) REVENuI: PER FTE STUDENT FOR UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA-COLUMBIA PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



State and Local 
Appropriations 



Tu i t ion 



Governmcn*; 

Grants «• Cont'-^^cts 



Private Gifts, 
Grants & Contracts 



Total E&G 



Peer Group Average 

and Rana^e 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



$4,857 (52cl%)' 
6,897 (60.9^) 
2,93S (41.4%) 



$1,222 (13,9%) $1,887 (19.6%) $ 423 (4.0% 

1.889 (21.4%) 3,199 (24.3%) 1,014 (6.8%) 

791 (7.1%) 702 (12.0%) 41 (0-7%) 



$ 9,448 
14,880 
5,682 



Values for 
South Carolina 
I nst i tut ions 

University of South 
Carol ina-Columbia 



3,550 (6u.9t) 



1,231 (21.1%) 



702 



(12.0%) 



41 



(0,7%) 



5,832 



I 



I 



Peer Group 
Distr ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average A,B,C 
10-20% Above Average G 

0-10% Above Averi»aG 

0-10% Below Average F 

10-20% Below nverage E 

> 20% Below Average 1#D,H 



G 
A 
1 

B, D,F 

C, E 
H 



C,E 
A,G 

B 
H 

1,D, 



E 
A 



B,l,D,F,H 



C,G 
A,B,E 

F 

lrD,H 



Institutional Codefi 



A = Un<,'erEity of Iowa, lA 

B « University of Kentucky, KV 

C = university of North Carolina-Chapel Hill, 

D = University of Tennessee-Knoxv i 1 le , TN 

E =^ University of Utah, UT 

F = West Virginia UTil^ersity, WV 

G ~ University of Virginia-Main Campus, VA 

H = University of new Mexico-Main Campus, NM 

1 » University of South Carolina-Columbia, SC 



NO 



*Percenta9es are independent of the dollar figure. 



24? 
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Table Part B 



EDUCATION AND GENERAL EXPENDITURES PER FTE STUDENT FOR UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA-COLUMBIA PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



I nst ruct ion 



Research 



$3,505 (39.6%)* $1,496 (15.8%) 
6,025 (47.7%) 2,845 (21.0%) 
2,241 (33.6%) 629 (10.3%) 



Publ ic 
Ser V ice 



5 974 (9.9%) 
2,625 (20.3%) 
214 (2.7%) 



Student 
Services 



$310 
429 
181 



(3.9%) 
(6.5%) 

:i.?%) 



Operation and 
Maintenance 
of Plant 



$ 796 (9.2%) 
1,105 (12.4%) 
572 (7.2%) 



I nst i tut iona 1 
State Aid 



Total E&G 



$294 (3.2%) $ 8,949 
639 (6.3%) 14,846 
41 ('^.7%) 5,721 



Values for 
South Carolina 
Institutions 



University of South 
Carol i na-Colurobia 

, Peer Gro'jp 

Distribution 
»-i 

ON 

• > 20% Above Average 

10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 

10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



2,785 (47.7%) 



C 

A,G 
B 

c) 
F 

lrD,H 



629 (10.8%) 



3 , C , E , G 
A 

1,D,F,H 



340 (b.8%) 326 (5.6%) 723 (12.4%) 4i (0.7%) 



5,842 



B,C,E 



A,l ,D,F,G,H 



A, G,H 

1 

D,F 
E 

B, C 



D 



A,C,G 
H 



B,D 
lrE,F 



C 

B,G 
A,E 
F 

lrD,H 



Institutional Codes 



A « university of 
B » University of 
C « University of 
D « University of 
E « University of 
F = V^est Virginia 
G « Uni versi ty of 
H " University of 
1 » University of 



Iowa, I A 
Kentucky, KY 

North Carolina-Chapel Hill, 
Tennessee-Knox V i 1 Ic, TN 
Utah, UT 
University, WV 
Virginia-Main Campus, VA 
New Mexico-Main Campus, NM 
south Carolina-Columbia, SC 



NC 



*Pei:centagG3 are independent of the dollar figure. 



2:u) 
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Table C-3, Part C 



RESOURCE ALLOCATION RATIOS FOR UNlVEr^SITY OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA-COLUMBIA PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 

Values for 
South Carolina 
I nst i tut i one 



L ibrary 
Expend itures: 
Instructional 
Expend itures 



9.1% 
14.3 
6.1 



Student Services 
Expend i tures : 
Instructional 
Expend i tures 



9.9% 

ly .1 
3.0 



Institutional Support 
Exp '^itures: 
Instructional 
Expend i tures 



17,1% 
25.3 
8.0 



Number of FTE Students: 
Number of FTE Faculty 



20.0 
23.5 
16.3 



I 



I 



University of South 
Carol ina-Columbia 

Peer Group 
Dist r ibu t ion 



> 20% Above 
10-20% Above 

0-10% Above 
0-10% Below 
10-20% Below 

> 20% Below 



Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 



8.5 



G,H 
E 

C,l 

A,D,F 

B 



11.7 



H 

IrD 

F,G 

A 

E 

B,C 



21.8 



lfF,G,H 

E 

B 

A, CD 



21.5 



A, D,E,H 

1 
F 

B, G 

C 



Institutional Codes 



A = University of Iowa, lA 

B = University of Kentucky, KY 

C = University of North Caroi ma-Chapei Hill, 

D = University of Tennessee-Knoxv i 1 le , TN 

E a University of Utah, UT 

F = West Virginia University, WV 

G = University of Virginia-Main Campus, VA 

H = University of New Mexico-Main Campus, rJM 

1 = University of South Carolina-Columbia, SC 



NC 



or i 



or, ) 



ERIC 



Table Part D 



TUITION AN^ FEE LEVELS FOR UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA-COLUMBIA PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Wet Tuition 
Net Tuition as a Percent of 

Undergraduate Graduate ^ Per FTE Educational ^ 

"Resident Non-Res ident Reg dent Non-res ident Student Expend i tures 



Peer Gr^ Average 
and Range 

Average 



$ 837 $2,288 $ 880 $2 ,204 $ 928 16. 0% 

Highest 1,146 2,i46 1,146 2,646 1,249 24,6 



Lowest 



628 1,718 658 1,040 448 6,9 



Values for 
South Carolina 
Inst i tut ions 

University of South 

Carolina-Columbia 1,040 2,2!0 1,040 1,040 1,189 24,6 



I 

to 



I 



Peer Group 
Pi str ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 70% Below Average 



IfG 
A 

E 

B,C,D,H 
F 



C,G 
A,B,E 
1 ,D,H 



A, G 
1 

D 

B, E 
H 

C, F 



G 

A, C,D 

B, E,H 



1,F 



1,G 
F 

A, D 

B, £ 

C, H 



1,0 

F 

E,G 

A 

B 

C,H 



Institutional Codes 



A - University of Iowa, lA 

B « University of Kentucky, 

C « University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill, NC 

D » University of Tennessee-Knox vi 1 le, TN 

E « University of Utah. UT 

F « West Virginia University, WV 

G » University of Virginia-Main Campus, VA 

H • University of New Mexico-Main Campus, NM 

1 « University of South Carolina-Columbia, SC 



*Educational expenditures means total E&G less expenditures for research, public service, scholarships and ttUlowships, and 
mandatory transfers. 

or. J 



ERIC 



Table C-3, Part E 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS FOR UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA-COLUMBIA PEER GROUP, FALL 1982 



Total FTE 
Enrol Iment 



Lower 
Division 



Upper 
Di vi sion 



Graduate 



Headcount 



Pa : t-t irae 



Ful 1-time 



Peer Group Average 
ana Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



19,900 
24,717 
16,055 



44.0% 
54.8 

32.1 



31.9% 

37.7 

25.2 



20.3% 

30.4 

14.0 



24.4% 

41.7 
9.5 



75.5% 

90.5 

58.3 



I 



I 



Values for 
South Carolina 
I nst i tut ions 

University of South 
Carol ina-Columbio 

Peer Group 
Distr ibut ' on 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 

Institutional Codes 



19,567 



A 

D 

C,E 

B,1,F 

G,H 



44 .0 



E 
D 

B,1,H 
A,F 
G 
C 



31.1 



B,C 
D,F 

A, 1,E,G 
H 



17 8 

A, C,r 
F 

1,0, H 

B, E 



32.3 



1,E,H 



AD 



67.7 



C,G 

A,B,D,F 

E 

1 

H 



A * University of 
B = "•^^"ersity of 
C = University of 
D = University of 
E = University »f 
F = West Virgin a 
G = University cf 
H = University o*: 
1 » University o*" 



Iowa, I A 
Ken^-nckyr KY 

North Carolina-Chapel Hill, NC 
Tennessee-Knoxv 1 lie, TN 
Utah, UT 
University, WV 
Virgini^i-Ma in Campus, VA 
New Mexico-Main Campus, NM 
South Carolina-Columbia, SC 



r 



ERLC 



Table C-3, Part F 



BLACK/WHITE ENROLLMENT FOR UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA-COLUMBIA PEER GR^UP, FALL 1982 



Ful 1-t itne 



Black 



White 



Part-Time 



Black 



White 



Undergraduate 



Black 



White 



Graduate 



Black 



White 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



4.9% 

12 .9 
0.6 



86.9% 

92.9 

65.9 



3.8% 
11.4 
0.3 



89. II 

95.7 

73.3 



5.41 
14 .4 
0.6 



87.6% 
94 .2 

65.7 



3.01 

6.6 

0.6 



85.0% 

90.6 

71.7 



Values for 
South Carolina 
Institutions 

University of South 
Carol ina-Columbia 



12.9 



82.0 



11.4 



84 .9 



14 .4 



81.9 



5.3 



85.2 



1 

o 
I 



Peer Group 
Distr ibut i on 

> 20% Alcove Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 

Institutional Codes 



C,1,G 



A,B,!SfFfH 



A,B,C,D,E, 

F,G 

1 

H 



A 3 University of Iowa, lA 

B « University of Kentucky, KY 

C » University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill, NC 

D « University of Tennessee-Knoxv i lie , TN 

E « University of Utah, UT 

F « West Virginia University, WV 

G « University of Virginia-Main Campus, \ 

H « University of New Mexico-Main Canpus, NM 

1 a University of South Carolina-Columbia, SC 



C,1.G 

B 

0 

A,E,F,H 



A,B ,C,D ,E, 

F,G 

1 

H 



C,1,G 



A,B , E,F ,H 



A,B,C,D,E ,F 

1,G 

H 



0,1 

D 

B,G 



A 

E,F,H 



B,C,1,D,E, 

FrG 

A 

H 



CV) i 



ERLC 



Table C-3, Part G 



AVERAGE FACULTY SALARIES BY RANK AND TOTAL FACULTY, FULL-1 IME 
9/10 AND 11/12 MONTH, FOR UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA-COLUMBIA PEER GROUP, 1982-83 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 

Values for 
South Carolina 
Inst 1 tutions 



Professor 



$37,870 
44,904 
31,729 



Assoc iate 
Professor 



$28,118 
30,743 
25,670 



Assistant 
Professor 



$22,507 
24,560 
20,652 



I nst r uctor 



$18,692 
22, 225 
15,926 



Totax Faculty 



$29,894 
33,040 
25,150 



University of South 
Carol i na^Columbia 



37,424 



27,631 



21,726 



17,024 



27,738 



I 



Peer Group 
Di str ibut ion 

"^0% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 
0-10- Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 
> 20% Below Average 

Institutional Codes 



G 

A, C,E 

B, 1,D,H 
F 



A,B,C,G 
1,D,E,F,H 



A,B,C,G 
1,D,E,F,H 



A, C 

B, E 
1,G,H 
D,F 



G 

A, C,E 

B, 1,D,H 
F 



A « University of Iowa, lA 

B « University of Kentucky, KY 

C » University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill, 

D » University of Tennessee-Knox v i 1 le , TM 

C = University of Utah, UT 

F » West Virginia University, WV 

G « University of Virginia-Main Campus, VA 

H ■ University of New Mexico-Main Campus, NM 

1 " University of South Carolina-Columbia, SC 



NC 



Salaries combin? those for *?/10 month employees with those of 11/12 mon^h omployeos by dddinq the former to 82% of tho latter, 
**Medical school faculty salaries are not included. 



ERIC 



28 



*v «' 



T^ble C-3, Part H 

DISTRIBUTION OF FACULTY BY RANK, FULL-TIME 
9/10 AND 11/12 MONTH, FOR UNIVERSITY OF ^ )UTH 
CAROLINA-COLUMBIA PEER GROUP, 1982-83 



Pcofessoc 



Associate 
Pcofessoc 



Assistant 
Professor 



I nstructor 



Tenured 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



38.1% 

48.4 

28.0 



30.9% 
35. 8 
25.3 



24.9% 

28.4 

19.4 



3.8% 

9.8 

1.6 



66.8% 

73.2 

59.5 



Values for 
South Carolina 
Inst i tut ions 



University of South 
Carol ina-Columbia 



28.0 



35.8 



25.4 



9.8 



62.1 



I 

to 

1 



Peer Group 
Distr ibution 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 

Institutional Codes 



E 

A,C 

«,I^/G,H 

F 

1 



A * University of 
B « University of 
C ■ University of 

0 = University of 
E « University of 
F * West Virginia 
G = Uni vers j ty of 
H = Universxty of 

1 = University of 



O f 



B,l 
A,D 

E,F,G,H 

C 



Iowa, lA 
Kentucky, KY 

North Carol ina-Chapel Hill, NC 
Tennessee-Knoxvi 1 le, TN 
Utah, UT 
University, WV 
Virginia-Main Campus, VA 
Mew Mexico-Main Campus, NM 
South Carolina-Columbia, SC 



B,F,G,H 
1 

NO 

C 

E 



i|i>iF 



A,B,C,E,G,H 



A,B,C,D,5: 

1,F,H 

G 



^ tj ,i 



ERLC 



Table C-3, Part I 

ENDOWMENT, PLANT DEBT PER FTE STUDENT AND RATIO OF REVENUE 
TO EXPENDITURE FOR AUXILIARY ENTERPRISES FOR UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA-COLUMBIA PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



I 

to 
I 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 

Values for 
South Carolina 
Inst itut ions 

University of South 
Car ol ina -Columbia 

Peer Group 
Distribution 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 

Institutional Codes 



Market Value 
of Endowment 
"^nd of Year 



$ 32,688,874 
153,671,602 
198,350 



6,117,910 



H 



A , B , 1 , D , E , F 



Current Income 
From 

Endowment 



$2, 108,735 
7,122,336 
0 



C,E,G,H 



A,B, 1 ,D,E 



A = University of Iowa, lA 

B - 'iiversity of Kentucky, KY 

C = university of North Carolina-Chapel Hill, 

D « University of Tennessee-Knoxv 11 le, TN 

E « University of Utah, UT 

F » West Virginia University, VN 

G = University of Virginia-Main Campus, VA 

H = University of New Mexico-Main Campus, NM 

1 = University of South Carolina-Columbia, SC 



NC 



Plant Debt 

Per FTE Student 



$2»614 
4,285 

935 



2,804 

A,B,D 
1 

C, E,F,G,H 



Ratio of Revenue 
to Expenditure 
for Auxiliary 
Enterprises 



1 ,03 
1.23 
.82 



1 .05 



Information 
unava i lable 



ERIC 
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Table C-4, Pat'- A 



EDUCATION AND GENERAL PIVENUE PER FTE STUDENT 

FOR PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES PEER GKOUP, 1981-82 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Ave rage 
Highest 
Lowest 



State and Local 
Appropriations 



$2,694 
3,600 
1,982 



(62.9%) 
(71.8%) 
(47.1%) 



Tuition 



$ 922 (21.9%) 
1,528 (30.2%) 
489 i9.7%) 



Government 

Grants Contracts 



$ 487 
2,2S4 

1 



(9.8%) 
(30.3%) 
(0.0%) 



Private Gifts, 
Grants & Conttacts 



$ 62 
433 
0 



(1.3%) 
(7.5%) 
(0.0%) 



Total ESiG 



$4,348 
7,441 

3,107 



I 
I 



Values for South 
Carolina institutions 

The Citadel 

College of Charleston 

Lander College 

S.C. State College 

Hinthrop College 

Francis Marion College 

Peer Group 
Distr ibut io n 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Averarje 

0-10% Below Average 

10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



3,600 
2,701 
2,672 
3.352 
2,763 
2,934 



62.2%) 
(63.0%) 
(64.3%) 
(66 2%) 
(63.4%) 
(71.0%) 



I ,J,K,1,4 
2,5,6 

A, F,3yL N,0 
D,E,G,H,M 

B, C 



1,528 


(26.4%) 


161 


(2.8%) 


433 


(7.5%) 


1,254 


(29.2%) 


20b 


(4.8%) 


4 


(0.1%) 


1,255 


(30.2%) 


145 


(3.5%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


489 


(9.7%) 


1,066 


(21.0%) 


75 


(1.5%) 


1,184 


(27.2%) 


247 


(5.7%) 


37 


(0.8%) 


911 


(22.0%) 


\35 


(4.5%) 


72 


(1.7%) 



1,2,3,5,0 

A, H,N 

B, r),I ,6,L 

C , E , G , J 
F,H,K,4 



A,I ,J,4,0 



K,N 

B,C,D,E,F,G,H,l,2,3. 
5,L,M,6 



D,H,J,1,M 
4,6 



A,B,C,E,F,G,I ,K,2,3, 
5,L,N,0 



5,790 
4,289 
4,155 
5,065 
4,360 
4,134 



IrJrlrO 

A, 4 

K,5 

2,3,L,N,6 
D,H,M 

B, C,E,F.G 



26;) 



Institutional Codes 

A » University of Montevalio, AL 

B = University of North Alabama, AL 

C * Jacksonville State University, AL 

D » Arkansas Tech University, AR 

E » Augusta College, GA 

F » North Georgia College, GA 

G Valdosta State College, GA 

H ' McNeesG State University, LA 

I s Alcorn State University, MS 

J = Fayetteville State University. NC 

K =■ Pembroke State University, NC 



L = Austin Peay State University, TN 
M a University of Tennessee-Martin, TN 
N Langwood College, VA 

0 « Virginia State University, VA 

1 » The Citadel , SC 

2 « College of Charleston, SC 

3 = Lander College, SC 

4 = South Carolina State Collogc, SC 

5 = Winthrop College, SC 

6 - Francis Marion Colloae, SC 



•Petceritayes are independent of the dollar figure. 



ERIC 



Table C-4 , Part B 



EDUCATION AND GENERAL (E&G) EXPENDITURES PER FTE STUDENT 
FO PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



I nstr uct ion 



Research 



Publ ic 
Service 



Student 
Services 



Operation and 
Maintenance 
of Plant 



I nstitutional 
State Aid 



Total EiG 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



$i,929 (46.1%) $112 (2.0%) $132 (2.6%) 
2,645 (52.5%) 928 (13.1%) 764 (14.4%) 
1,440 (34.3%) 0 (C.0%) 0 (0.0%) 



$334 (7.8%) 
698 (13.9%) 
139 (2.9%) 



$ 593 (13.9%) $173 
1,117 (20.3%) 967 
314 (8.7%) 0 



(3.5%) $4,265 
(13.6%) 7,106 
(0.0%) 2,773 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 



The Citadel 


2 


,463 


(42 


.3%) 


fl 


(1 


.0%) 


45 


(0, 


8'.) 


698 


(12 


.0%) 


1,117 


(19 


2%) 


62 


(1 


1%) 


5. 


821 


College of Charleston 


2 


,226 


(49 


.9%) 


113 


(2 


.6%) 


0 


(0 


01) 


238 


(5 


3%) 


787 


(17 


.7%) 


45 


(1 


.0%) 


4. 


457 


Lander College 


1 


r957 


(47 


.2%) 


0 


(0 


.0%) 


0 


(0 


0%) 


488 


(11 


8%) 


501 


(12 


.1%) 


0 


(0 


0%) 


4i 


145 


S.C. State College 


2 


,466 


(44 


.0%) 


404 


(7 


.2%) 


251 


(4 


5%) 


359 


(6 


4%) 


657 


(11 


.7%) 


226 


(4 


.0%) 


5. 


604 


Winthrop College 


1 


,874 


(43 


.5%) 


25 


(0 


.6%) 


201 


(4 


7%) 


289 


(6 


7%) 


541 


(12 


.6%) 


95 


(2 


2%) 


4 


305 


Francis Marion College 


1 


,756 


(42 


.5%) 


35 


(0 


• 8%) 


18 


(0 


4%) 


411 


(10 


0%) 


839 


(20 


.3%) 


89 


(2 


1%) 


4. 


130 



I 

tn 
I 



Peer Group 
p i str ibut ion 

> 20% Above 
10-20% Above 
0-10% Above 
0-10% Below 
10-20% Below 
> 20% Below 



Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 



I,Jrlr4 

K,2 
3,L,0 

A, G,5,N,6 
C,E,F,H,M 

B, D 



H,I ,4,0 
2 



A,B,CfDf E,F,G, 
J»K,l,3,5,L,Mf 
N,6 



A, D.I ,K,4,5,0 



B^C,E,F,G,H,1, 
2,3,L,M,N,6 



I,K,1,3,L,M,6 
A 

J, 4 



B,C,D,E,F,G,H, 
2,N,0 



A, I ,l,2,t> 
4 

K,0 

F,3,L,M 

B, C,D,E,G,M,N 



A, l,Jt4,M I, J, 1,4,0 

A 

K,2,5 

D 3,L,6 
C,K D,F,M,N 

B, F,F,G,H,1,2, B,C,E,G,H 
3,5,L,N,0,6 



Institutional Codes 

A « University of Montevallo, AL 

B = University of rjorth Alabama, AL 

C » Jacksonville State University, AL 

D = Arkansas Tech University, AR 

E = Augusta College, GA 

F s North Georgia College, GA 

G = Valdosta State College, GA 

H = McNeese State University, LA 

I * Alcorn State University, MS 

J = Fayetteville State University, NC 

K = Pembroke State University, NC 

* Percentages rire independent of tho dollar figure. 



L - Austin Peay State University TN 
M Uni versi ty of Termessec-riar 1. 1 n , TN 
N = Longwood College, VA 

0 = Virginia State University, VA 

1 = The Citadel, SC 

2 College of Charleston, SC 

3 = Lander College, SC 

4 = South Carolina State College, SC 

5 = Winthrop College, SC 

6 = Francis Macion College, 3C 



ERIC 



26/ 



2B8 



Library 
Expenditures: 
Instructional 
Expenditures 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



9.8% 
16.2 
6.8 



I 

ts) 
I 



Values for South 
Carolina institutions 

The Citadel 

College of Charleston 

Lander College 

S.C. State College 

Wlnthrop College 

Francis Marion College 

Peer Group 
Distribution 



> 20% Above 
10-20% Above 

0-10% Above 

0-10% Below 

10-20% Below 

> 20% Pelow 



Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 



7.8 
8.9 
10.4 
6.9 
12.2 
16.2 



B,C,5,6 

F,2 
I 

A,J,1,4,L,M,0 



2i 



Institutional Codes 

A « University of Montevallo, AL 
B = University of North Alabama, AL 
C ^ Jacksonville State University, 
D « Arkansas Tech University, AR 
E « Augusta College, GA 
F « North Georgia College, GA 
G - Valdosta State College, GA 
H - McNeesG State University, LA 
I « Alcorn State University, MS 
J » Fayetteville State University, 
[Jk)-= Pembroke State University, NC 



AL 



NC 



Table C-4, Part C 



ALLOCATION RATIOS FOR PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR 
COLLEGES PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Student Services 
Expenditures: 
Instruct ional 
Expend i tures 



Institutional Support 
Expend i tures : 
I nstructional 
Expend! turP s 



Number of FTE Students: 
Number of FTE Faculty 



17.0% 
28.3 
7.5 



31.0% 

47.2 

17.2 



19.6 
25.7 
14.3 



28.3 
10.7 
24.9 
14.6 
15.4 
23.4 



37.9 
28.9 
47.2 
29.6 
31.4 
33.6 



17.2 
22.7 
18. 2 
16.9 
20.9 
20.6 



I,K,1,3,L,M,6 
A 

H,5 

B, D,F,4 

C, E,G,J ,2,N,0 



F,G,1,3,N,0 
E 

5,6 

D,K,2,4 

A, I 

B, C,H,J,L,M 



B, H,M 

C, D,2 

E,F,G,5,L,6 
3,0 

K,1,4,N 
A, I, J 



L « Austin Peay State University, TN 
M « University of Tennessee-Martin, TN 
N » Lontjwood College, VA 

0 « V'r inia State University, VA 

1 « T Citadel , SC 

2 « Ct ' lege of Charleston, SC 

3 ' Lander College, SC 

4 = South Carolina State College, SC 

5 = Winthrop College, SC 

6 * Francis Marion College, SC 



Table C-4, Part D 



TUITION AND FEE LEVELS FOR PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR 
COLLEGES PF^R GROUP, 1981-82 



Resident 



UndergiTaduate 



Graduate 



Non-Resident Res ident 



Non-resident 



Net Tuition 
Per PTE 
Student 



Net Tuition 

as a Percent of 

Edu";»tional ^ 



Expt 



. tures 



Peer Gt'oup Averaga 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



$ 791 
1,390 
54 3 



$1,696 
2,280 
1,050 



$ 799 
1 ,390 
548 



$1,633 
2,430 
856 



$ 749 
1,466 
-54 



20.3% 

31.8 

-1.1 



1 

to 

I 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 

The Citadel 

College of Charleston 

Lander College 

S.C. State College 

Winthrop College 

Francis Marion College 

Peer Group 
D ist r ibution 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 

Inst i tutional Codes 



980 

350 
1,050 

750 
1,012 

680 



lr3,5,N,0 

Ir2 

A ,B,D,4 ,M 

C,E,T,G,L,6 

H,J,K 



2,180 
1,750 
1,650 
1,500 
1,800 
1,320 



J,K,1,L,M 
N 

F,I,2,5 
E,G,3,0 
B,D,4 
A,C,H,6 



1 ,080 
850 

750 
730 
658 



1,N,0 
M 

A, D,I,2,L 

B, C,4,5 
F,G,6 

E , H , J , K 



1,080 
1,750 

1,500 
856 
i,126 



J,K,L,M 
N 

D,E,F,I,2,C 
B,G,4 

A,C,H,1,5,6 



1,466 
1,209 
1,254 

263 
1,089 

822 



1.2,3,5,0 
B,L,N 

B, 6 
D,G,M 

C, F,H 
A,I,J,K,4 



A = University of Montevallo, AL 
B = University of North Alabama, AL 
C = Jacksonville State University, AL 
D = Arkansas Tech University, AR 
E = Augusta College, GA 
F a North Georgia College, GA 
G = Valdosta State College, GA 
H = McNeese State University, LA 
I = Alcorn State University, MS 
J =» Fayetteville State University, NC 
K = Pembroke State University, NC 

*Educjtional expend 1 1. jres means total E&G less expenditures for research, public servic 
mandatory tcdnsfers. 



L - Austin Peay State University, TN 
M » University of Tennessee-Martin, TN 
N = Longwood ^College, VA 

0 = Virginia State University, VA 

1 The Citadel, SC 

2 « College of Charlrston, SC 

3 = Lander College, SC 

4 = South Carolina State College, SC 

5 = Winthrop College, SC 

6 = Francis Marion College, SC 



25.9 
29.3 
30.3 
5.8 
29.0 
20.6 



B, E,1,2,3,5,N,0 

D 

C, G«L,M,6 
F,H 

A,I,J,K,4 



scholarslups .inci fellowships, ritxi 
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Table Part E 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 



Institutional Codes 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS FOR PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, FALL 1982 



Total FTE 
Enrol Iment 



Lower 
Di vis ion 



Upper 
Di V i sion 



Graduate 



Headcount 



Part-time 



Full-time 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
H ighest 
Lowest 



3,346 
5,625 
1,799 



61.5% 

69.0 

51.2 



30.7% 

38.8 

21.9 



4.6% 
10.8 
0.4 



23.0% 
A' .3 
6.2 



76.9% 
89. 1 
54.7 



The Citadel 

College of Charleston 

Lander College 

S.C. State College 

Winthrop College 

Francis Marion College 



2,553 
4,418 
1 ,799 
3,527 
4,246 
2,346 



51.2 
65.8 
69.0 
58.5 
51.4 
67.6 



36.8 
23.8 
28.8 
29.5 
38.8 
26.3 



10.8 
0.9 
0.7 
6.7 
4.6 
2.2 



32.3 
27.7 
1J.3 
18.8 
19.8 
29.2 



67.7 
72.3 
80.7 
81.2 
80.2 
70.8 



I 

00 
I 



Peer Group 
Distr ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 
0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 

10-20% Below Average 
> 20% Below Average 



B,C,G,H,2 ,5,M 
0 

4,L 



A,F,I ,J,Kar 
3,N,6 



J 

D,E,H,J,2,L, 

M,N,0,6 

A,B,C,F,G,I, 

K,4 

lr5 



Ir5 

A,B,1,N 

D, K,L,M 

C,F,G,3,4 

H,J,0,6 

E, 2 



C,E,F,G,1,4 

0 

A, ",J,L 

B, 5 



C,E;M,1,2,6 

G 

B,K,0 



A, J, 3, 4, 5, L 
D,I ,K,2,3,M,N,6 D,F,I ,M,N 



N 
1 

A, D,F,J,3,4,5, 
L,M 

B, C,G,K, 2,0,6 
H,l 



A • 

B = 

C = 

D « 

£ > 

F « 

G ^ 

H » 

I = 

J ' 

27!r 



University of Montevallo, AL 
University of north Alabama, AL 
Jacksonville State University, AL 
Arkansas Tech University, AR 
Augusta College, 'lA 
Worth Georgia College, GA 
Valdosca State College, GA 
McUeese State Universitv, LA 
Alcorn State University, MS 
Fayetteville State University, NC 
Pembroke State Universit , NC 



L e Austin Peay State University, 7'N 
M » University of Tennessee-Martin, TN 
N « Longwood College, VA 

0 « Vi'^ginia State University, VA 

1 « The Citddel, SC 

2 ' College of Charleston, SC 

3 Lander College, SC 

4 = South Carolina State College, "JC 

5 = Winthrop Collage, SC 

6 = Francis Mirion College, SC 
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Table C-4, Part F 



BLACK/WHITE ENROLLMENT FOR PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, FALL 1982 



Fu 11-t ime 



Black 



White 



Par*-- ."ime 



Black 



White 



Undergraduate 



Black 



White 



Graduate 



BUck 



White 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



26.6% 
98.5 
4.2 



70. 1% 
94.9 
1.2 



19.8% 
79.7 
0.3 



77.1% 

98.1 

19.2 



26.6% 
97.7 
4.1 



70.4% 
94.9 
1.2 



20.7% 
93.7 
0.0 



74. 1% 

98. 1 
0.0 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 

The Citadel 

College of Charleston 

Lander College 

S.C, Stats College 

v:inthrop Colloge 

Francis Marion College 



4.4 

6.8 



14. 
97. 
14. 
9, 



93.7 
90.1 
84.2 
1.4 
83.0 
89.5 



8.7 

7.7 
14.2 
77.4 
10. 1 
13.9 



91. 
90. 
84. 
22. 
88. 



85.8 



4, 
6, 
14. 
97, 
14, 
9, 



93 
90 
84 
1 
83 
89 



10, 
12, 

7, 
84, 

9, 
15, 



^ .5 
I .6 
84.6 
14.8 
86.6 
82.4 



1 
I 



Peer Group Distribution 

> 20% Above Average 

10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 

10-20% Delow Average 

> 20% Below Avr»rage 



I,Jr4,0 



1,2,3,5,L, 
M,N,6,A, 
B,C,D,E, 
F,a,H,'' 



N^ 6 , A,B,u 
F,G,-1,2,? 
^ H,5,L,M 



K 

I, J, 4,0 



1,2,3,5,L, 
M,N,6,: , 
C,D,E,F,G, 
H,K 



B,D,F,M 

L, N , 6 , A ,C , 
G, 1,2,5 
E,H,3 



I, J, K, 4,0 



I, J, 4,0 



1,2,3,5,L, 
*'#N,6,A, 
C,D,E, 
F,G,H,K 



,B,D, 
^ ,-,1,2 
M,C,E,H,3, 



K 

I, J, 4,0 



I, J, 4,0 



1,1, 3, 5, L, 
M,N,6,A,B, 
C,D,E,F,G, 
H,K 



H,A,B,D, 
E,F,1,L 
6,C,G,P 
2,3,5,N 



I , J. 4,0 



I ns - itucional Codes 



A 


e 


University of Montevallo, AL 


L 


E 


Austin Peay State University, YN 


B 


a 


University of North Alabama, AL 


M 


31 


University of Tenr.essee-Martin, t'M 


C 




Jacksonville State Universitv, AL 


N 


M 


Longwood College, VA 


0 


a 


Arkansas Tech University, A'> 


C 


S 


Virginia State University, VA 


E 




Augusta College, GA 


I 


a 


T'le Citadel, SC 




M 


North Georgia College, GA 


2 




C-^llege of Charleston, SC 


G 


M 


Valdosta State College, GA 


3 




Lander College, SC 


H 


B 


McNeese State University, LA 


4 




South Carolina Stato College, SC 


I 




Alcorn State UniveiSi^ty, MS 


5 




Winthrop College, SC 


J 


3 


FayettGville State University, HC 


6 




Francis Marion College, SC 


K 




Pembroke State University, NC 









27 o 




27d 



Table C-4, Part G 



AVERAGE FACULTY SALARI 3 BY aANK AND TOTAL FACULTY, FULL-TIME 
9/10 AND 11/12 MONTH, FOR PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR 
COLLEGES PEER GROUP, 1982-83 



Peec Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 

Values for South 
Carolina institutions 

The Citadel 

College of CharlestoQ 

Lander College 

S,C, Stdte College 

Winthrop College 

Francis Marion College 



Professor 



$29,540 
33,206 
25,788 



30,766 
28,326 
29,742 
32,042 
32,354 
31,214 



Associate 
Professor 



$24,810 

27,373 
22,516 



25,308 
24,464 

24,180 

25,715 
26,567 
24,030 



Assistant 
Professor 



$20,815 
22, 501 
18,649 



20, 592 
i:',668 
20,096 
21,369 
21,850 
19,629 



Instructor 



$16,913 
20,967 
14,672 



16,770 
14,757 
16,505 
15,428 
14,708 



Total Faculty 



$23, 4i: 
26,019 
19,274 



26,019 
23.039 
22,882 
23,078 
25, 128 
21,910 



I 

K) 

O 
I 



Peer Group 
Distribution 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 

10-20% Below Average 

> :^0% Below Average 

Institutional Codes 



B,G,H,J,K,1,3,4,5,6 
A,C,F,2,L,M,N,0 



A « University of Montevallo, AL 

B » University of North Alabama, AL 

C » Jacksonville State University, AL 

D « ^rkansas Tech University, AR 

E " Augusta College, GA 

F « North Georgia College, GA 

G « Valdosta State College, G\ 

H = McNeese Stat'^ University, LA 

I = Alcorn Stat*? University, MS 

J ■ Fayetteville State University, NC 

K « Pembroke State Universi^y, NC 



B,E,G,H,J,K,1,4,5 

A,D,F,I,2,3,L,M,N, 
0,6 



B,C,E,F,G,H,J,K,4,5 
A,D, I ,1,2,3,H,N,0,6 
L 



H 

C, J 

B,G,K,0 

D, E,F,2,4,5,N 
A,I,3,LrM,6 



L » Austin Peay State University, TN 

M » University of Tennessee-Martin, TN 

N « Longwood College, VA 

n « Virginia State University, VA 

1 - The Citadel, SO 

« College of Charles'cc SC 

3 « Lander College, SC 

4 ~ South Carolina Stute College, SC 

5 « Wi ^throp College, SC 

b » Francis Marion College, SC 



B,C,E,r,G,H,J, 
K,5 

A,D,2,3,4,L,M, 
N,0,6 

I 



Salaries combine those for 9/10 month employees with those cf 11/12 month pmployees by adding Uie former to 82% of the lattt^r, 
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Table C-4, Part H 



DISTRIBUTION OF FACULTY BY RANK, FULL-TIME 
9/10 AND 11/12 MONTH, FOR PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR 
COLLEGES PEER GROUP, 1982-83 



Professor 



AsSx c iate 
Professor 



Ass i stant 
Professor 



I nst ructor 



Tenured 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



21.8% 
34 .0 
6.8 



31.4% 

48.6 

16.4 



32.1% 

40.0 

18.0 



13.5% 
34.3 
1.4 



58.7% 

82.9 

26.4 



I 

(/4 



Values for South 
Carolina InstituLions 

The Citadel 

College of Charleston 

Lander College 

S.C. State College 

Winthrop College 

Francis Marion College 

Peer Group 
D ist r ibu t ion 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above A/erage 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



34 , 
13, 
18. 
18. 
28. 
19, 



A,F,G,1,5,L,M 
B 

E,H,0 
K 

3,4,N,6 
CD, I, J, 2 



40. e 

48.6 
44.3 

23.5 
23.5 
32.0 



C,D,1,2,3,M,N 

A, E,6 
K 

J 

B, F,G,H,I,4,5,L,0 



23.8 
35.4 
26.1 
33.5 
36.0 
21.4 



G, J,0 

B, D,H,2,5 
E,F,I,4,L,N 
A 

K,3 

C, 1,M,6 



1, 
2, 

11 . 

24 . 

12. 

27. 



C, I, 4, 0,6 
H 

B,E,F 
3,5 

A,D,G,J,K,l,2,LrM,N 



78 , 
61. 
67. 
38. 
60. 
61. 



B, l M 
D,F,3,N 
A,E,2,5,6 
a,H,L 

C, K,0 
I,Jr4 



i nstitutional Codes 

A = University of Montevallo, AL 

B = University of North Alabama, AL 

C = Jacksonville State University, AL 

D « Arkansas Tech University, AR 

E = Augusta College, GA 

F = North Georgia College, GA 

G = Valdosta State College, GA 

H ' McNeose ^tate University, LA 

I = Alcorn State University, MS 

J = FayelteviUe State University, KG 

K = Pembroke State University, NC 



L « Austin Peay State University, TN 
h = University of Tok.nessee-Ma r t i n , TN 
« Lor<gwood College, VA 

0 = Virginia State University, VA 

1 « The Citadel , SC 

I = College of Charleston, SC 

3 * Lander College, SC 

4 » South Carolina State College, SC 

5 = Winthrop College, SC 

6 = Fiancis Marion College, SC 
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Table C-4, Part I 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 



'*eer Group 
Di str ibut ion 



Institutional Codes 



EfiDOWMENT, PLANT DEBT PER PTE STUDENT AND RATIO OF REVENUE 
TO EXPENDITURE FOR AUXILIARY ENTERPRISES FOR PUBLIC 
FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Market Value 
of Endowment 
End of Year 



Current Income 
From 

cindowment 



Plant Debt 

Per FTE Student 



Ratio of Revenue 
to Expenditure 
for Auxiliary 
Enterprises 



Peer Group Average 
and Rang^ 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



$ 433,102 
4,336,721 
0 



$12,470 
95,092 
0 



$1,322 
3,556 
0 



1.12 
.59 



The Citadel 

College of Charleston 

Lander College 

S,C, State College 

Winthrop College 

Francis Marion College 



4,336,721 
0 
0 

95,900 
504,817 
0 



0 
0 
0 

D,754 
17 ,359 
0 



1,274 
3,189 
1,101 
967 
1,431 
1,372 



.98 
1,04 
1.08 
1.04 
1, 10 

.97 



> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 

10-20% Be) 'W Average 

> 20% npJQW Average 



A,B,F,G,1 

f: 
M 



r,D.R-H..I ,.);K,2,3,4,L, 
^,0,6 



A, F,5,M 

B, l 



C,D,E,G,H, J,X, I. 
L,N,0,6 



D,H,2,L,M,N 

J , 5 , 6 

B, l 

C, I,3 

A,E,F,G -;'.,4 ,0 



I nf ormation 
unava i lable 



A 




University of Montevallo, AL 


L 


at 


Austin Pecy State University, TN 


B 


3 


University of North Alabama, AL 


M 


B 


University of Tenr.essee-fla 1 1 i n , TN 


C 




Jacksonville State University, AL 


N 


X 


Longwood College, VA 


D 


m 


Arkansas Tech University, AR 


0 


IX 


Virginia State University, w\ 


E 


s 


Augusta College, GA 


1 


z 


The Citadel, SC 


F 


a 


North Georgia College, GA 


2 


s 


College ot Charleston, SC 


G 




Valdosta State College, GA 


3 




Lander College, SC 


H 




McNeese State Unweraity, LA 


4 




South Carolina State CoUegc, SC 


1 




Alcorn State University, MS 


b 




Winthrop College, SC 


J 


3 


Ft»yet *:ev 1 1 le State University, NC 


6 




F»'oncis Marion College, SC 


K 


s 


Pembroke State University, NC 









Table C-5, Part A 



EDUCATION AND GENERAL REVENUE PER FTE STUDENT FOR FOUR-YEAR BRANCHES 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



State and Local 
Appropriations 



Tu i t ion 



Government 

Grants & Contracts 



Pr ivate Gifts, 
Grants & Contr cts 



Total E&G 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



$2,449 (62.5%) 
3,396 (78.31) 
1,930 (47.41) 



$ 965 U4.9%) $340 (7 .9%) 

1,232 ^35.5%) 967 (21.4%) 

578 (13.3%) 6b (1.5%) 



$ 52 
101 
11 



(1.3%) 
(2.3%) 
{0.3%) 



$3,938 
4,673 
3,142 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 



University of South 
Carol ina : 

- Aiken 

- Coastal CaLOlina 

- Spartanburg 



2,' 04 (67,3%) 
2,219 (62,5%) 
2,311 (64,3%) 



992 (26.7%) 
997 (28.1%) 
949 (26.4%) 



111 (3.0%) 
97 (2.7%) 
21f^ (5.8%) 



59 
82 
65 



(1.6%) 
<2.3%) 
(1.8%) 



3,721 
3,547 
3,592 



I 



Peer Group 
Distr ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average E 
10-20% Above Average 0 

0-10% Above Average A,l 

0-10% Below Average C,2,3 

10-20% Below Average B 

> 20% Below Average F 



C, F 

D, l,2 
3 

A,B 
E 



A,C,D 



B,E,1,2,F,3 



C,2,3 
1 



A,B,E 



A,C,0,E 

1,2,3 

F 

B 



Institut i onal Codes 

A * University of Ar Kansas-Mont icel lo , AR 

B - Indiana Uni ver s i ty-Kokomo, IN 

C = Univ#^E3ity oZ fi^iiiifc— Fair »Tiir*9 tor* , MC 

D = University of Minnesota-Morns, MN 

E = University of North Carol ina-Ashevi 1 le, NC 

F a Christopher Newport College, VA 

1 = University of South Carol ina-Aiken, SC 

2 = University of South Carolina-Coastal Carolina, SC 

3 * University of South Carol ina-Spar tanburg , SC 



^Percentages are indeoendent of the dollar figure. 



2S1 



ERIC 



Table C-5, Part B 



EDUCATION AND GENERAL (E&3) EXPENDITURES PER FTE STUDENT 
tOR FOUR-YEAR BRANCHES OF UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



I nstruct ion 



Research 



Publ ic 
Serv ice 



Student 
Serv ices 



Operation and 
Maintenance 
of Plant 



Institutional 
State Aid 



Total E&G 



Peer Gr^.jp Average 
and Rango 

A.eraQe 
Highest 
Lowest 



$1,806 (46.6%)* $33 (0.8%) $ 73 (17%) $349 

2,0335 (54.0%) 64 (1.5%) 185 (5.1%) 605 
1,469 (37.8%) 5 (0.1%) 5 (0.1%) 146 



(8.8%) $ 455 (11.1%) $237 
(11.2%) 1,049 (19.5%) 663 
(4.8%) 241 (7.5%) 58 



(5.7%) $3,933 
(15.7%) 5,385 
(1.6%) 3,073 



I 

to 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 

University of South 
Carol ina : 

- Aiken 

- Coastal Carolina 

- Spartanburg 

Peer Group 
Distr ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10^ Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

J 20% Below Average 



1,927 


(51 


7%) 


6 


(0 


.2%) 


84 


(2. 


2%) 


419 


(11 


2%) 


426 


(11 


4%) 


59 


(1 


.6%) 


$3,727 


1,801 


(51 


.9%) 


36 


(1 


.0%) 


25 


(0 


7%) 


364 


(10 


5%) 


327 


(9 


4%) 


112 


(3 


.2%) 


3,474 


1,694 


(47 


2%) 


8 


(0 


.2%) 


185 


(5. 


1%) 


357 


(10 


0%) 


402 


(U 


2%) 


67 


(1 


.9%) 


3,588 








C,D, E 






CD, 3 






D 






D,E 






A,C 






D 


D 












1 






E,l 












D 






C 


C,E,1 






2 












2,3 


















A,E 


A, 3, 2, 3 












£ 












1 












1,3 


F 


















A,F 






C,3 






F 






2 








A,B,1 


,3 




A,B,2,F 






B,C 






A,B,2,F 






B,F,1,2 


,3 




B,F 



Institutional Codes 



A « University of Arkansas-Mont icello, AR 

B ' Indiana Univer si ty -Kokomo, IN 

C * University of Mai ne-Farmi ngton , ME 

D » University of Minnesota-Morris, 

E University of North Carol i na-Ashev i 1 le , NC 

F « Christopher Newport College, VA 

1 « University of South Carol ina-Aiken, SC 

2 University of South Carolina-Coastal Carolina, 

3 = University of South Carol ina-Spartanburg , SC 

*Percentagps are independent of t'.e dollar figure. 



SC 



^ f) 



ERLC 



Table C-5, Part C 



RESOURCE ALLOCATION RATIOS FOR FOUR-VEAR BRANCHES 
OF UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA PE2R GROUP, 198 -82 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
H ighest 
Lowest 



Library 
Expend i tures : 
I nstr ucti onal 
Expend i tures 



11.11 
15.2 
5.6 



Student Services 
Expenditures: 
Instructional 
Expend i tures 



19. 1% 
29.7 
8*8 



Institutional Support 
Expend i tures: 
I nstructional 
Expend i tures 



31.5% 

41.4 

22.0 



Number of FTE Students: 
Number of FTE Faculty 



21.6 
28.6 
18.7 



I 

IsJ 

tn 
I 



Val'^es for South 
Carolina Institution s 

University of South 
Car ol ina : 

- Aiken 

- Coastal Carolina 
" Spartanburg 

Peer Group 
Pis tr ibut i on 

> 20% Above average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 

Institutional Codes 



12.2 
9.4 
10.9 



E,F 

B,l 
A, 0,3 
2 
C 



21.7 
20.2 
21.1 



D 

1,3 
E,2,F 

A 

B,C 



22.0 
23.6 
32.8 



A, CD 
E,3 

B, F 
1,2 



19.5 
21.5 
22.6 



B 
F 

C 

1,2,3 
A,0,E 



A = University of Arkansas-Mont ice 1 lo , AR 

B = Indiana Uni ver si ty-Kokomo, IN 

C = University of Ma i ne-Farmi ng ^on , ME 

D = University of Minnesota-Morris, MN 

E - University of North Carol i na-Ashev i 1 le , NC 

F = Christopher Newport College, VA 

1 = Unive4:sity of South Carol i na-Aiken , SO 

2 = University of South Carolina-Coastal Carolina, SC 

3 = University of South Carol ina-Spartanburg, SC 



ERIC 



Table C-5, Part D 



TUITION AND FEE LEVELS FOR FOUR-YEAR BRANCHES 
OF UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, 1981-^82 



Resident 



UndeLvjraduate 



Graduate 



Non-Resident Resident 



Non-resident 



Net Tuition 
Per FTE 
Student 



Net Tuition 
as a Percent or 
Educational 
Expend i tures 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



$ 907 
1,248 
586 



$2,123 
3,315 
1,453 



Does not apply 



$ 728 
1,024 
199 



21.2% 
36.1 
5.8 



I 
I 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 

University of South 
Carol ina: 

- Aiken 

- Coastal Carolina 

- Spartanburg 

Peer Grou^ 
Dist r iSut ion 



> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Belc- Average 

> 20% Below Average 



770 
770 
770 



C,D,F 
B 

1,2,3 
A,E 



1,760 
1 ,760 
1,760 



CD 
B,B 

A,F 



93; 

885 
883 



1,2,F,3 



B,C 
D 

A,E 



26.1 
26.8 
26.5 



1,2,F,3 
B 

C 

A,0,E 



I nst i tut y onal Codes^ 



A 

B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
1 
2 



28;f 



University of Ar kansds-Mont ice 1 lo , AH 
Indiana Uni ver si ty-Kokomo, IN 
University of Ma i ne-Farm i ng ton , ME 
University of Mi nnesota-Mor r is » MN 



University of North 
Christopher Newport 
University of South 
University of South 
University of South 



Carol ina- Ashevi lie , NC 
College, VA 
Carol i na- Aiken, SC 
Carolina-Coastal Carolina, 
Carol ina-Spartanburg , SC 



SC 



Educational expenditures moans 
mandatory tiansfers. 



total E&G 



lesr expenditures for research, public service, scholjt ships and fellowships, and 



2\n) 



ERIC 



Table C-5, Part E 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS FOR FOUR-YEAR BRANCHES 
OF UNIVFRSITy OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, FALL 1982 



Values for South 
Carol ina Inst i tut ions 



Institutional Codes 



Total FTE 
Enrol Iment 



Lower 
Division 



Upper 
Divi sion 



Graduate 



Headcoun t 



Par t- time 



Ful 1-t ime 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



1,8^0 
2 '810 



64.3% 

79.3 

53.7 



25.9% 
37.7 
8.1 



0.4% 

3.2 

0.0 



35.9% 

75.4 

13.2 



64.0% 
86.8 
24 .6 



I 

I 



University of South 
Carol ina : 

- Aiken 

- Coastal Carolina 

- Spartanburg 

Peer Group 
Dist r ibut ion 



> 20% Above 
10-20% Above 

0-10% Above 
0-10% Below 
10-20% Below 

> 20% Below 



Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 



1,438 
2,114 
1,868 



F 
2 

F,3 
A 

C,D 
B,l 



70.8 
o4.2 
66.8 



B 

1 

A,D,3 
2 

C,E,F 



24.2 
23.8 
28.0 



CD 

A 

3 

E,1,2,F 
B 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



A,C,D,E,l,2,F,i 



33.5 
29.9 
39.0 



B,E,F 

3 
1 
2 

A,C,D 



66.5 
70.1 
61.0 



A, CO 

lr2 

3 

E 

B, F 



A * University of Arkansas-Mont icel lo , AR 

B = Indiana Univer si ty-Kokomo, IN 

C = University of Mai ne-Farmington, ME 

0 = University of Minnesota-Morris, MN 

E = University of North Carol ina-Ashevi 1 le , NC 
F = Christopher Newport College, VA 

1 - University of South Ca rol ina-A iken , SC 

2 • University of South Carolina-Coastal Carolina, 

3 = University of South Carol ina-Spar tanburg , SC 



SC 



29^ 



ERIC 



29 i 



Table C-5, Part F 



BLACK/V/HITE ENROLLMENT FOR FOUR-YEAR BRANCHES OF UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, FALL 1982 



Fu) 1- t ime 



Black 



White 



Part-Time 



Black 



White 



Undergraduate 



Black 



White 



Gr adua te 



Black 



White 



Peer Group Average 
and Ranoe 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



8.2% 
21.6 
0.1 



89.6% 

99.0 

77.1 



S.1% 
13.2 
0.0 



92.3% 

99.7 

85.7 



8.0% 
20 .8 
0.1 



89.9% 
98.9 

77 



Does not apply 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 



University of South 
Carolina : 

- Aiken 

- Coastal Carolina 

- Spartanburg 



14.5 
7.0 
9.1 



83.5 
90.5 
89.2 



13.2 
9.5 
8.3 



85.7 
88.1 
90.2 



14.3 
7.0 
8.9 



83.7 
90.3 
89.4 



I 

N) 
(/I 

00 



Peer Group 
Distr ibut ion 

> 20% Above 
10-20% Above 

0-101 Above 

0-10% Below 

10-20% Below 

> 20% Below 



Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 



A,1,F 
3 



B,C,D,e 



c 

B,D,E,2 

1,F,3 

A 



A,1,2,F.3 



B,C,D,E 



B,C,D,fc 
A, 1 , 2 ,r , i 



A,1,F 
3 



b,C,D ,E 



C 

B,D,E,2 

1,F.3 

A 



Institutional Codes 



A = University of Arkansas-Mont i eel lo, AR 

B = Indiana Uni ver si ty-Kokomo, IN 

C =^ University of Ma i ne-Farm i ng ton , ME 

D = University of M i nnesota-Mor r i s , MN 

E = University of North Caro i » na-Ashev i 1 le , NC 

r = Chr 1 J^topher Newport College, VA 

1 = University of South Ca r ol i na-A iken , SC 

2 = University of South Carolina-Coastal Carolina, SC 

3 = University of South Carol ina-Spartanbury , SC 



2rri 



ERIC 



Table C-5, Part G 



AVERAGE FACULTY SALARIES BY RANK AND TOTAL FACULTY, FULL-TIME 
9/10 AND 11/12 MONTH, FOR FOUR-YEAR BRANCHES OF UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, 1982-83 



Professor 



Assoc! ate 
Professor 



Assi stant 
Professor 



Instructor 



Total Taculty 



Peer Group Average 
aqd Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



$28,980 
34,382 
25,129 



$23,372 
26,084 
20,917 



$19,840 
21,366 
18,553 



$i6,876 
19,028 
14,971 



$22,683 
24,342 
20,015 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 



1 
I 



University of South 
Carol i na: 

- Aiken 

- Coastal Carolina 

- Spartanburg 

Peer Group 
D i str ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20'i Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



28,510 
27,266 
29,059 



D 

B,C,E,3 
1 ,2,F 
A 



22 ,815 
23,062 
23,111 



D 

B, E 

C, 1,2,F,3 
A 



18,553 
20,332 
19,362 



B,D,E,2,F 
A,C,1,3 



16,596 
16,724 



F 

D 

A, 2, 3 

C 



21,373 
22, 253 
21,360 



B,C,D,E,F 

1,?,3 

A 



Institutional Code*; 

A - University of Arkansas-Mont icel lo , AR 

B * Indiana Un i ve r s i ty-Kokomo , IN 

C = university of Ma ine-Farmington, ME 

D = University of Minnesota-Morns, MN 

E = University of North Ca r ol i na-Ashev i 1 le , NC 

F = Christopher tlewport College, VA 

1 = University of South Carol ina-Aiken, SC 

2 = University of South Carolina-Coastal Carolina, SC 

3 = University of South Carol i na-Spartanburg , SC 

*S'Tlri..ies combine those for 9/10 month employees with those of 11/12 month employees by jddinc^ Mie former to 82% of the latter. 



^ xl 



ERLC 



29u 



Table C -5, Part H 



DISTRIBUTION OF FACULTY BY RANK, FULL-TIME 
9/10 AND 11/12 MONTH, FOR FOR-YEAR BRANCHES OF UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, 1982-83 



Prof Gsscr 



Associ a te 
Professor 



Ass 1 s tant 
Professor 



I nstructor 



Tenured 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
H ighest 
Lowest 



18.9% 
29.3 
9.8 



37.4% 

55.3 

22.0 



32.2% 
4b. c< 
17.0 



7.8% 
20.9 
0.0 



59.8% 

■74.8 

42.5 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 



I 

o 
I 



University of Souti^ 
Carol ina : 

- Aiken 

- Coastal Carolina 
" Spartanburg 

Peer Group 
Distr ibution 



> 20% Above 
10-20% Above 

0-10% Above 
0- 10% Below 
10-20% Below 

> 20% Below 



Ave rage 
Ave rage 
Average 
Ave rage 
Ave rage 
Ave rage 



12.5 
16.7 
9.8 



C,F 

A, D 
E 

B, 2 
1,3 



38.9 
42.2 
40.2 



B 

2,F 
1,3 

C 

D,E 
A 



45.8 
32.2 
35.9 



1 

A, 0,3 
E,2 

C 

B, F 



0.0 
8.9 
14.1 



A, 0,3 

2 



F 

B,C,E,1 



50.0 
65.6 
4S.9 



A, F 

B, C,D,2 

1,3 
E 



Institutional Codes 



A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
1 
2 
3 



University of Arkansas-Mont i eel 1 o , AR 
Indiana Uni ver s i ty-Kokomo , IN 
University of Ma i ne-Farmi ng ton , ME 
University ot Mi nneso ta-Mor r i s , MN 
University of North Carol ina-AsheviHe, 



NC 



Christopher Newport 
University of South 
University of South 
University of South 



College, VA 

Carol ina-Aiken, SC 

Carol ina-Coo stal Ca rol i no , 

Carol ina-Spartanburtj, SC 



SC 



^ W vj 



Table C-6, Part A 



EDUCATION AND GENERAL (E&G) REVENUE PER FTE STUDENT FOR TWO-YEAR BRANCHES 
OF UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
L.owes t 



State and Local 
Appropr i a I i ons 



$2,259 
4,012 
1 ,622 



(62.9%) * 

(81.5%) 

(32.0%) 



f u i t i on 



$ 790 (22.1%) 
1,384 (35.4%) 
414 (9.0%) 



Cover nment 

Grants & Contracts 



$ 391 
1,872 

37 



(9.9%) 
(34.5%) 
(0.8%) 



Pr 1 vate Gi f ts. 
Grants & Contracts 



$ 7 
26 
0 



,0.2%) 
(1.1%) 
(0.0%) 



Total E&G 



$3,645 
5,432 
2,345 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 

University of South 
Ca rol ina : 



- Beaufort 


1,714 


(61 


.3%) 




991 


(35. 


4%) 




69 


(2, 


5%) 


1 (0 


.1%) 


2,797 


~ Lancaster 


2,249 


(59 


.4%) 


1 


,108 


(29 


2%) 




310 


(8 


2%) 


0 (0 


.C%) 


3,789 


- Salke+ia tch le 


2,219 


(57 


.4%) 


1 


,092 


(28. 


3%) 




413 


10 


7%) 


10 (0 


.2%) 


3,866 


- Union 


2,356 


(61 


.6%) 




941 


(24 


6%) 




471 


(12 


3%) 


] 0 (0 


.2%) 


3,823 


- Sumter 


2,001 


(64 


.8%) 




953 


(30 


9%) 




58 


(1 


9%) 


17 (0 


.6%) 


3f 088 


Peer Group 






























Di str ibut ion 






























> 20% Above Average 


F,J 






c. 


1,2,3 


,5,G 




c. 


4,D,H 






A,C,3,4,F 


,5,H 


C,D,F 


10-20% Above Average 








4, 


H 




















0-10% Above Average 


C,4,G 














3 












2,3,4, 


0-10% Below Average 


?.3,1 














E 








I 




I 


10-20% Below Average 


B,E,5,H 






I 








B, 


I 










5 


> 20% Below Average 


A,1,D 






A, 


B,D,E 


,F,J 




A, 


1,2,F 


,5,G,J 




B,1,2,D,E 


,G,J 


A,B,I, 


Institutional Codes 






























A = Jefferson Davis State Junior 


College, AL 










1 


= un: 


ver s 1 ty 


of 


South Carolina 


-Beauf or t , 


SC 


B = Patrick He^ry State 


Jjnior College, AL 










2 


= Uni versi ty 


of 


South Carol xna 


-Lancaster , 


SC 


C = Arkansas State Uni ver si ty-Beebe 


Branch, 


AR 








3 


= Uni versi ty 


of 


South Carol i na 


-Salkehatchie, SC 


0 = Lurloen B. Wallace 


State Junior 


College, 


AL 








4 


= Uni versi ty 


of 


South Carol ina 


-Union, SC 




E = Brewer State Junior 


Col lege. 


AL 












5 


= Uni versi ty 


of 


South Carolina 


-Sumter, SC 





F = Emanuel County Junior College, GA 

G = North Arkansas Community College, AR 

H = Mississippi County Community College, AR 

I = Southern Arkansas Un i ver s i ty- SI Dorado Branch, 

J = Waycross Junior College, GA 



AR 



^Percentages are independent of the dollar figure. 
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Table C-6, Tart B 



EDUCATION AND GENERAL (E&G) EXPENDITURES PER FTE STUDENT FOR TWO-YEAR BRANCHES 
OF UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Instructio i 



RG^ arch 



Publ ic 
Service 



Student 
Services 



Operation and 
Ma intenance 
of Plant 



Inst itu^ ional 
State Aid 



Total E&G 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



$1,510 (44.6%) $ 1 (0.0%) $109 (2.8%) $3S9 (10.6%) $403 (11.4%) $ 54 (1.6%) $3,430 
1,845 (56.7%) 10 (0.4%) 367 (9.6%) 794 (22.5%) 944 (20,5%) 222 (6.3%) 4,601 
1,131 (36.4%) 0 (0.0%) 0 (0.0%) 123 (3.1%) 161 (5.8%) 0 (0.0%) 2,253 



1 

I 



Values for South 
Carolina institutions 

University of South 
Carol ina: 



- Beaufort 


1,583 


(56 


7%) 


10 


(0 


4%) 


0 


(0 


0%) 


310 


(11 


1%) 


161 


(5 


8%) 


1 


(0 


0%) 


2,791 


- Lancaster 


1,770 


(46 


2%) 


1 


(0 


0%) 


325 


(8 


.5%) 


568 


(14 


8%) 


441 


(11 


5%) 


0 


(0 


0%) 


3,828 


- Salkehatchie 


1,693 


(43 


8%) 


0 


(0 


0%) 


334 


(8 


6%) 


422 


(10 


9%) 


587 


(15 


2%) 


11 


(0 


3%) 


3,864 


- Union 


1,694 


(44. 


4%) 


0 


(0 


0%) 


367 


(9 


6%) 


421 


(11 


0%) 


228 


(6 


.0%) 


8 


(0 


2%) 


3,815 


- SuiPter 


1, 341 


(43 


8%) 


2 


(0 


1%) 


0 


(0 


0%) 


415 


(13 


6%) 


291 


(9 


5%) 


10 


(0 


3%) 


3,064 



Peer Group 
Distr ibution 

> 20% Above Average C 
10-20% Above Average 2,3,4,F 

0-10% Above Average lrD,H 

0-10% Delow Average G,J 

10-20% Below Average B,E,5,I 

> 20% Below Average A 



1,5 



C,2,3,4,K 



A,B,C,3,4,D,E, A,B,1,D,E,F,5, 
F,v.,H,I,J G,J 



2,0 

3,4,5,1 



1,F,J 
A,B,C,G,H 



3,F,J 
C,H 

2 
E 

A,B,1,4,D,5,G, 

I 



E , G , H , J 
B,D 



1,^,3,4,F,5,I 



C, 2,3,4, 
G,J 

D, H 
I 

1,E,5 
A,B 



Institutional Codes 

A = Jefferson Davis State Junior College, AL 

B s Patrick Henry St^ite Junior College, AL 

C « Arkansas State Un i ver s i ty-Beebe Branch, AR 

D a Lurlc-en B. Wallace State Junior College, AL 

E » Brewer State Junior College, AL 

F « EiT^anuel County Junior College, GA 

G - North Arkansas Community College, AR 

H = Mississippi County Community College, AR 

I = Southern Arkansas university-El Dorado Branch, AR 

J * Waycross Junior College, GA 



Percontagos ar*^ independent of the dollar figure. 



1 = University of South Carolina-Beaufort, SC 

2 = University of South Carolina-Lancaster, SC 

3 = University of South Car ol i na-Sa Ikeha tch i e , SC 

4 = Universi*-y of South Ca tol i na-U n ion , SC 

5 = University of South Car ol i na-Sumter , SC 



3 '2 



ERIC 



Table C-6, Part C 



RESOURCE ALLOCATION RATIOS FOR TWO-YEAR BRANCHES 
OF UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, 19f 1-82 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
H ighest 
Lowest 



Library 
Expend! tures: 
I nstructional 
Expend i tures 



14.3% 
27.8 
7.9 



Student Services 
Expenditures: 
I nst ruct ional 
Expenditures 



23.8% 
49.5 
6.6 



Institut ional 
Expend i tures : 
Instructional 
Expenditures 



Suppor t 



40.0% 
63.6 
20. 0 



Number of FTE Students: 
Number of FTE Faculty 



24.6 
32.9 
16.2 



Values for South 
Carol ina Institutions 



I 

to 



I 



University of South 
Carol i na: 

- Beaufort 

- Lancaster 

- Salkehatchie 

- Union 

- Sumter 

Peer Group 
Distr ibut ion 

> 20% Atove Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



18.1 
10.2 
11.1 
18.2 
14.6 



1,4, 1, J 



E,F,5 

D 

H 

A, a, C, 2, 3,0 



19.6 
32.1 
24.9 
24.9 
30.9 



2,D,E,5,I 

3,4 

J 

3,1 

A,C,F,G,H 



22.8 
30.6 
22.4 
40.0 
45.6 



C,F,G, J 

5,H,I 

4 

A,B 

1,2,3,D,E 



27.6 
20.1 
27.3 
20.1 
25.0 



E, G 

A, l, 3 

B, D,5 

C, J 
2,4,1 

F, H 



Institutional Co^^as 



A = Jefferson Lavis State J inior College, AL 

B = Patrick Kerry State Junior College, AL 

C = Arkansas State Un i vers i ty-Beebe Branch, AR 

0 = Lurleen B. Wallace State Junior College, AL 
E = Brewer State Junior College, AL 

F = Emanuel County Junior College, GA 

G = North Arkansas Community College, AR 

H ^ Mississippi County Community College, AR 

1 = Southern Arkansas University-El Dorado Branch, AR 
J = Waycross Junior College, GA 



Un 



ver s i ty 



= University 
= University 
= University 
Uni^'ersity 



of South Carol ina-Peauf or t , SC 

of Soutli Carolina-Lancaster, SC 

of South Carolina-Salkehatchie, 

of South Carolina~Ur. on, SC 

of South Carolina-Sumter , SC 
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SC 
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Table :-6, Part D 



TUITION AND FEE LEVELS FOR TWO-YEAR BRANCHES 
OF UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Residen t 



Undergraduate 



Graduate 



Non-Resident 



Resident 



Non-resident 



Net Tuition 
Per FTE 
Student 



Net Tuition 

as a Percent of 

Educat 1 ona 1 

* 

Expend itures 



Peer Group Average 

and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



$526 
770 
300 



$1,111 
1,760 
600 



Does not apply 



737 
1,338 
356 



22.6% 

36.2 

10.6 



I 



4^ 
I 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 

University of South 
Carol ina : 

- Beaufort 

- Lancaster 

- Salkeh :.tchie 

- Union 

- Sumter 

Peer Group 
Dist r ibu t ion 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Avarage 

0-10% Above Ave age 
0-10% Below Average 
lU-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



770 
770 
770 
770 
770 



1,2,3,4,5 

C 
I 

F,G,H,J 
A,B,D,fc: 



1,760 
) ,760 
1,760 
1,760 
1,760 



1,2,3,4,5 

J 

F 



A,B,C,D,E,G , 
H,I 



)90 
1,108 
1,081 
933 
943 



C, 1,2, 3, 4, 5, G 



H 

I 

A,B,D,E,F, J 



35.6 
31.6 
30.7 
27.1 
30.9 



C, 1,2, 3, 4, 5 

G 

H I 

A ,B,D,E,F, J 



1 = University of South Carolina-Beaufort, SC 

2 = University of South Carolina- La ncast3r, SC 

3 = University of South Carol ina~Salkehotchie, 

4 = University of Soutli Carolina-Union, SC 

5 = University of South Car ol i na-Sumt er , SC 



SC 



Institutional Code s 

A = Jefferson Davis State Junior College, AL 
B = Patrick Henry State Junior College, AL 
C = Arkansas State Un i vers i ty-Beebe Branch, AR 
D = Lurleen 3. VJallace State Junior College, AL 
E « Brewer State Junior College, AL 
F = Emanuel County Junior College, GA 
G = North Arkansas Community College, AR 
H = Mississippi County Community College, AR 
I = Southet'n Arkansas University-El Dorado Branch, AR 
J s Waycross Junior College, GA 

^Educational expenditures means total E&G less expenditures for research, public service, sctiol <i r sh i ps and fellowships, and 
2' jnandatory transfers. 

o 

ERLC 



Table C-6, Part E 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS FOR TWO-YEAR BRANCHES 
OF UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, FALL 1982 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 

Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 



Total FTE 
Enrol Iment 



535 
868 
210 



Lower 
Di vi sion 



90.7% 

lOC.O 
65.4 



Upper 
Di vi sion 



Headcount 



Graduate 



Does not appl y 



Par t- t ime 



42.2% 

67.4 

20.8 



Ful 1-t ime 



57.7% 

79:2 

32.6 



University of South 
Carol i na: 

- Beaufort 

- Lancaster 

- Salkehatcnie 

- Union 

- Sumter 



382 
581 
381 
210 
868 



65.4 
85.5 
84.0 
87.1 
82.0 



67.4 
44.4 
43.8 
36.6 
48.4 



32.6 
55.6 
56.2 
63.4 
51.6 



Peer Group 
D 1 str i but ion 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 

Institutional Codes 



A, C,D,5,H 

G 

B, 2,3 



1,3,4,F,I,J 



H 

A,B,C,D,E,G, 
I, J 

2,3,4,5 

F 

1 



A = Jefferson Davis State Junior College, AL 

B - Patrick Henry State Junior College, AL 

C = Arkansas State Un i ver s i ty-Beebe Branch, AR 

D Lurleen B. Wallace State Junior College, AL 

E = Brewer State Junior College, AL 

F = Emanuel County Junior College, GA 

G ^ Nortli Arkansas Community College, AR 

H = Mississippi County Community College, AR 

I - Southern Arkansas Uni versi ty-El Dorado Branch, AR 

J = Waycross Junior College, GA 



1,H,I 

5,G 

2,3 

E,F,J 

B,4 

A,C,D 



1 = University of South Carolina-Beaufort, SC 

2 * University of Soth Carolina-Lancaster, SC 

3 = University of South Carol 1 na-Salkehatch ie , SC 

4 = University of South Carolina-Union, SC 

5 = University of South Carol ina-Sumter , SC 



A, D 

B, C 

4, E,F,J 

2,3 

5, G 
l,H, I 



30. 
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Table C-6, Part F 



BLACK/WHITE ENROLLMENT FOR TWO-YEAR BRANCHES 
OF UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, FALL 1982 



Black 



Full -time 

White 



Liack 



Part-Time 



White 



Undergraduate 
Black White 



Graduate 



Black 



White" 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



21.1% 
46.7 
0.0 



78.0% 

99.8 

52.0 



9.7% 
21.3 
0.0 



89.4% 

99.8 

78.7 



18.9% 
37.6 
0.0 



80.0% 

99.7 

60.4 



Does Not Apply 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 



I 

I 



University of South 
Carol i oa : 

- Beaufort 

- Lancaster 

- Salkehatchie 

- Union 

- Sumter 

Peer Group 
D i str ibut ion 



> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 

10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



21.0 
17.1 
24. e 

'*4, 
20. 



A,B,4,I 
3 

D,H 

1,E,5 

2 

C,F,G,J 



76.8 
82.4 
74.4 

65.5 
78.9 



G 

C, J 

2,E,F,5 

A, 1,3,D,H 

B, 4 
I 



16.6 
10.5 
14.0 
8.2 
10.7 



A , B , 1 , 3 

F,5,I 

2 

H,J 
4 

C,D,E,G 



79.3 
89.5 
85.5 
«>1.8 
88.0 



21.3 
16.1 
22.8 
28.4 
18.5 



A,B,?.4,I 



G 1 

C,2,4,D,E,J D 

B,3,F,5,H,I 5,H 

A,l 2,E 



75, 
83. 
75, 
71, 
80. 



C,F,G,J 



2,E,F,5,J 
A , B , 1 , 3 , fJ , H 
4 

J 



Institutional Codes 

A = Jefferson Davis State Junior College, AL 

B = Patrick Henry Stale Junior Ccllege, AL 

C = Arkansas State Un i ve r s i ty-Beebe Branch, AF 

D = Ljrleen B. Wallace State Junior College, AL 

E « Brewer State Junior College, AL 

F - Emanuel County Junior College, GA 

G >= North Arkansas Community College, AR 

H = Mississippi County Community College, AR 

I * Southern Arkansas University-El Dorado Branch, AR 

J = Waycross Junior College, GA 



;) 



1 = University of South Carolina-Beaufort, SC 

2 = University of South Carolina-Lancaster, SC 
J = University of South Carol ina-Sal kehatchie, 

4 = University of South Carol i-ia-Uniop, SC 

5 = University of South Carol ina-Sumter , SC 



SC 



ERIC 



Table C-6, Part G 



AVERAGE FACULTY SALARIES BY RANK AND TOTAL FACULTY, FULL-TIME 
9/10 AUD 11/12 MONTK^ FOR TWO-YEAR BRANCHES OF 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLIWA PEER GROUP, 1982-83 



I 
I 



Professor 



Does not apply 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
H ighest 
Lowest 

Values for Sout*i 
Carolina Institutions 

University of South 
Car oi i na : 

- Beaufort 

- Lancaster 

- Salkehatchie 

- Union 

- Sumter 

Peer Group 
0 i s t r i but ion 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 

10-40% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 

Institutional Codes 



A = Jefferson Davis State Junior College, AL 

B = Patrick Henry State Junior College, AL 

C = Arkansas State U n i ver s i ty-Beebe Branch, AR 

D = Lurleen B. V/allace State Junior College, AL 

E = BrewGiT State Junior College, AL 

F = Emanuel County Junior College, GA 

G = Mississippi County Community College, AR 

H = North Arkansas Community College, AR 

I * Southern Arkansas University-El Dorado Branch, 

J = Waycross Junior Colleqe, GA 



Associate 
Professor 



$21,389 
22,556 
20,602 



20,933 
21 ,577 
20,602 
21,331 
21 ,338 



C,2 

1,3,4,5 



Ass i stant 
Prof essor 



$19,182 
21,700 
17,105 



I ns t r jc tor 



$16,841 
16,841 
16,841 



16,841 



17,932 
18 ^ 356 
17, 105 
18,639 
18,292 



F,J 

C 

1,2,4,5 
3 



= University of South Car ol i na-Beau f t , SC 

= University of South Carolina-Lancaster, SC 

= University of South Ca rol i na-Sa Ikeha tch i e , 

= University of South Carolina-Union, SC 

= University of South Carol ina-Sumter , SC 



SC 



Total Faculty 



$19,734 
21,700 
16,690 



19,132 
20,197 
18,604 
19,835 
18,582 



A, C,2,4,D,E,F 

B, 1,3,5,0, 1 
H 



AR 



ERLC 



Salaries combine those for 9/10 month employees with those of 11/12 montii o'nployooFi by .uhiiiKj t hp foiTier to 02% of th<* l.itti'r. 
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Table C-6, Part H 

DISTRIBUTION OF FACULTY BY RANK, FULL-TIME 
9/10 AND 11/12 MONTH, FOR TWO-YEAR BRANCHES OF 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA PEER GROUP, 1982-83 



Professor 



Associate 
Professor 



Assistant 
Professor 



I nstruc tor 



Tenured 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
highest 
uowest 



.5% 

7.7 
0.0 



16.3% 
54.5 
0.0 



31.2% 
74.1 
0.0 



5.3% 
18.8 
0.0 



47. 2% 
81.3 
0.0 



Values for Couth 
Carolina Institutions 



I 

00 
I 



University of South 
Carol ina: 

- Beaufort 

- Lancaster 

- Salkehatchie 

- Union 

- Sumter 

Peer Group 
D istr ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 

10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



0.0 
0.0 
7.7 
0.0 
0.0 



40.0 
54.5 
38.5 
36.4 
20.6 



1,2,3,4,5 

C,J 

F 



A,B,C,I,J,1,2,4,D,E, A,B,D,E,G,H,I 
F,5,G,H 



46.7 
40.9 
53.8 
54 .5 
64.7 



C,1,2,3,4,F,5,J 



A,B,D,E,G,H, I 



13.3 
4.5 
0.0 
9.1 

14.7 



C, 1,4,F,5,J 



A,B,3,D,E,G,H, I 



53. 3 
77.3 
46.2 
7?. 7 
23.5 



A,B,C,2,4,D,E 

1 



3 
F 

5,G,H,I,J 



Institutional Codes 



A 
B 

C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 



J = 



3IJ 



Jefferson Davi*? State Junior College, AL 
Patrick Henry State Junior College, AL 
Arkansas State Uni ver si ty-Beebe Branch, AR 
Lurleen B. Wallace State Junior College, AL 
Brewer State Junior College, AL 
Emanuel County Junior Colle'je, GA 
North Arkansas Community College, AR 
Mississippi County Cc.nmunity College, AR 
Southern Arkansas University-El Dorado Branch, AR 
Waycross Junior College, GA 



1 - University of South Carol 1 na-Beau font , SC 

2 = University of South Carolina-Lancaster, SC 

3 = University of South Carol n.a-Salkehatchie , SC 

4 = University of South Carolina-Union, SC 

5 =^ University of South Carol ina-Sumtet , SC 



3 1 1 



mc 



Vable C-7, Part A 



EDUCATION AND GENERAL (E&G) REVENUE PER FTE STUDENT 
FOR URBAN TECHNICAL COLLEGES PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Peer Group Average 
a nd Rang e 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



State and Local 
Appropr iations 



$1,8S3 
2,667 
1,271 



(67,9%) 
(39.1%) 
(35.2^,) 



Tui tion 



$<31 (15,91) 
716 (23.4%) 
155 (5.7%) 



Government 

Grants & Contracts 



$ 380 
1,766 
61 



(12.8%) 
(45.7%) 
(2.2%) 



Pr ivate Gifts, 
Grants & Contracts 



$ 6 
42 
0 



(0.2%) 
(1.5%) 
(0.0%) 



Total E&G 



$2,756 
3,861 
2,230 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 

Gresnville Tech. 
College 

Midlands Tech. College 
Trident Tech. College 



1,986 
1, 745 
1,795 



(67.4%) 
(57.1%) 
(63. 4^^) 



641 
716 
619 



(21.8%) 
(23.4%) 
(il.9%) 



245 
544 
3'i4 



(8.3%) 
(17.8%) 
(12.8%) 



(0.2%) 
(0.0%) 
(0.0%) 



2,946 
3,056 
2,832 



I 

I 



Peer Group 
D istr ibut ion 

> 20% Abov.. Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 

Institutional Codes 



E,F,C,I 
1 

2,D,3 

B,C 

A,H,J 



lr2,D,l 
& 

A,C,H 



E,F,G,I 



A = John C. Calhoun State Community College, AL 

B = Jefferson State Junior College, AL 

C = Virginia Wester^ Community College, VA 

D * Chattanooga State Technical Community College, TN 

E « Guilford Technical Institute, NC 

F =» Wake Technical College, NC 

G = Foroyth Technical Institut''. "C 

H ' State Technical I ns t'i tu te-i.^ phis, TN 

I = Fayetteville Technical Institute, NC 

J = Nashville State Technical Institute, TN 

1 = Greenville Technical Colleye, SC 

2 = Midlands Technical College, SC 

3 = Trident Technical College, SC 



^Percentages are independent of the dollar figure. 



2,H 
J 
A 
3 

B,C,1,D,E,F,G,I 



lrF,G 



A,B,C,2,D,E,H, I ,J ,3 



H 

2,E 

1 

D,F,G,I ,3 
A,B,C,J 



31 h 



ERIC 
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Table C-7, Part B 



EDUCATION AND GENERAL (E&G) EXPENDITURES PER PTE STUDCNT 
FOR URBAN TECHNICAL COLLEGES PGBR GROUP, 1981-82 



I nstruct ion 



Research 



Publ ic 
Service 



Student 
Services 



Operation and 
Maintenance 
of Plant 



I nst ^ tut ional 
State Aid 



Total E&G 



Peer Group, Average 
and Range 



Average 


$1 


r485 


(54 


.6%) 


$0 


(0 


0%) 


$12 


(0 


4%) 


$192 


(7 


3%) 


$293 


(11 


.0%) 


$ 83 


(2, 


%> 


$2 


,704 


Highest 


2 


r766 


(71 


.4%) 


0 


(0 


0%) 


54 


(2 


.3%) 


238 


(10 


4%) 


384 


(16 


.B%) 


399 


(U. 


2%} 


3 


,872 


Lowest 


1 


rl04 


(40 


.0%) 


0 


(0 


0%) 


0 


(0 


,0%) 


153 


(4 


0%) 


208 


(6 


3%) 


8 


(0, 


3%) 


2 


,052 



I 

N) 

cn 
O 
I 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 

Greenville Tech. 



College 


1,255 


(44 


.1%) 


0 


(0 


.0%) 


54 


(1 


.9%) 


211 


(7 


.4%) 


352 


(12.4%) 


11 


(0 


4%) 


2,044 


Midlands Tech. College 


1,440 


(47 


.7%) 


0 


(0 


.0%) 


0 


(0 


.0%) 


213 


(7 


.0%) 


333 


(11 


.0%) 


399 


(13 


.2%) 


3,018 


Trident Tech. College 


1,133 


(40 


.01) 


0 


(0 


.0%) 


0 


(0 


.0%) 


238 


(8 


.4%) 


291 


(10 


.3%) 


11 


(0 


.4%) 


2,834 


Peer Group 








































Distribution 








































> 20% Above Average 


H 












B,1,J 






3 






A,1,F 






C , 2 , H 






H 


10-20% Above Average 


E,G,I 


















lr2,D, 


J 




2,E 












?rE 


0-10% Above Average 


D 


















A,B 






I 












i#F,: , 


0-10% Below Average 


2 












A 






G,I 






B,3 












G 


10-20% Below Average 


A,B,C,1 


















C,E,F 






G,H, J 












ArB,C, 


> 20% Below Average 


ar3 












C,2,D, 


E,F 




H 






CD 






A,B,1 




rF,G, 


J 



H,I,3 



I r3 



31/ 



Institutional Codes 

A = John C. Calhoun State Community College, AL 

B « Jefferson State Junior College, AL 

C = Virginia Western Community College, VA 

D = Chattanooga State Technical Community College, TN 

E = Guilford Technical Institute, HC 

F « Wake Technical ColJ , NC 

G « Forsyth Technical Institute, NC 

H » State Technical Ti sti tute-Memph is, TN 

I s Fayetteville Technical Institute, NC 

J a Nashville State Technical Institute, TN 

1 = Greenville Technical College, SC 

2 ' Midlands Technical College, SC 

3 = Trident Te'^hnical College, SC 

*Percentagr^s .e independent of the dollar figu^^e. 
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Table C-7, Part C 



RESOURCE ALLOCATION RATIOS FOR URBAN TECHNICAL 
COLLEGES PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Library 
Expend it jres : 
Instructional 
Expenditures 



Student Services 
Expenditures: 
Instruct ional 
Expenditu' s 



Insti»-Mtional Support 
Expend itures: 
Instructional 
Expend i tures 



Number of FTE Students: 
Number of FTE Faculty 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
H i^hest 
Lowest 



4.6% 
9.4 

1.3 



13.9% 
21.0 
5.5 



27.7% 
59 .2 
12 .8 



31.1 
50.1 
21.4 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 



cn 



Greenville Tech. 

College 4.1 

Midlands Tech. College 9.4 

Trident Tech. College 6.7 

Peer Group 
Pi str ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average 2,3 

10-20% Above Average B,C 

0-10% Above Average D,F,J 

0-10% Below Average 

10-20% Below Average 1,1 

> 20% Below Averago A,E,G,H 



16.8 
14.8 
21.0 



B, 1,J,3 
A 

2,0 

C, F 

E,G,H,I 



39.1 
22.2 
59.2 



1,E,F,3 



C 

B,2 

A,D,G,H,I , J 



26.1 
25.5 
36.6 



H, J 

A, 3 

D 

B, C 

I, 2,E,G,I 

F 



institutional Codes 



A = John C. Calhoun State Community College, AL 

B = Jefferson State Junior College, AL 

C - Virginia Western Community College, VA 

D = Chattanooga State Technical Community College, TN 

E » Guilford Technical Institute, NC 

F ^ Wake Technical College, NC 

G « Forsyth Technical Institute, NC 

H «- State Technical Institute-Memphis, TN 

I 3 Fayetteville Technical Institute, NC 

J = Nashville State Technical Institute, TN 

1 Greenville Technical College, SC 

2 = Midlands Technical College, SC 

3 « Trident Technical College, SC 
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Table C-7, Part D 



TUITION AND FEE LEVELS FOR URBAN TECHNICAL 
COLLEGES PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Undergraduate 



Graduate 



Resident 



Non-Resident 



Res ident 



Non-r<*s ident 



Net Tuition 
Per FTE 
Student 



Net Tuition 
as a Percent of 
Educational ^ 
Expend i tures 



I 

Is) 
ca 
to 
I 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 

Values for South 
Carolina Lnstitutions 

Greenville Tech. 
College 

Midlands Tech. College 
Trident Tech. College 

Peer Group 
Distribution 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 

Institutional Codes 



$304 
525 
123 



390 
525 
450 



C,1,2,D,3 

H 

J 

A,B 

E,F,G,I 



$ 991 
1,951 
600 



780 
1,050 
900 



C,D,H,J 



Does not apply 



2 
3 

H,B,1,E,F,G,I 



$346 
631 
130 



631 
317 
607 



A,B,1,D,3 
C,2 

E,F,GfHfI ,J 
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A * John C. Calhoun State Community College, AL 

P = Jefferson State Junior College, AL 

C » Virginia Western Community College, VA 

D « Chattanooga State Technical Community College, TN 

E = Guilford Technical Institute, NC 

F « Wake Technical College, NC 

G « Forsyth Technical Institute, NC 

H » State Technical Institute-Memphis, TN 

I « Fayetteville Technical Institute, NC 

J « Hashville State Technical Institute, TN 

1 » Greenville Technical College, SC 

2 « Midlands Technical College, SC 

3 ■ Trident Technical College, SC 



14.2% 
24.7 
4.8 



24.7 
12.3 
23.9 



A,B,1,D,3 

C 
2 

E,F,G,H,I ,J 



*Educational expenditures means total E&G loss expenditures for research, public service, schol .ir sh i ps cind fellowships, 
mandatory transfers. 
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Table C-7, Part E 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS FOR CLEMSON UNIVERSITY 
PEER GROUP, FALL 1982 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 



Total FTE 
Enrox Iment 



Lower 
Piv is ion 



Upper 
Di V fsion 



Graduate 



Headcount 



Part- t iroe 



Full-time 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
H ighest 
Lowest 



3,857 
4,886 
2,610 



92.3% 
100.0 
72.8 



Does not apply 



52.1% 

67,0 
37.6 



47.8% 

62.4 

33.0 



Greenville Tech. 
College 

Midlands Tech, College 
Trident Tech. College 



4,886 
4,614 
4,350 



96.6 
99.2 
100.0 



38.1 
40.4 
55.4 



61.9 
59.6 
44.6 



1 

K) 
CP 
CM 

I 



Peer Group 
Distr ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



A, l 

B, 2,H,I,3 



C,D,J 
E,F,G 



A,B,1,2,D,H,J,3 

F,G 

C,I 

E 



6 , C , E , H 

D,3 

A 

G,I 
1,2,F 



1,2,F 

G,I 

A 

3 

B, D,E,H 

C, J 



Institutional Codes 



A - John C. Calhoun State Community College, AL 

B * Jefferson State Junior College, AL 

C = Virginia Western Community College, VA 

D = Chattanooga State Technical Community College, TN 

E « Guilford Technical Institute, NC 

F « Wake Technical College, NC 

G e Forsyth Technical Institute, NC 

H = State Technical Institute-Memphis, TN 

I = Fayetteville Technical Institute, NC 

J = Nashville State Technical Institute, TN 

1 = Greenville Technical College, SC 

2 « Midlands Technical College, SC 

3 = Trident Technical College, SC 
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Table C-7, Part F 



BLACK/WHITE ENROLLMENT FOR URBAN TECHNICAL 
COLLEGES PEER GROUP, FALL 1982 



Full-time 



Black 



Wh 1 1 e 



Part-Tirae 



Black 



White 



Undergraduate 



Black 



White 



Graduate 



Black 



White 



Peer Group h/erage 
and Range 

Average 
H ighest 
Lowest 



21.4% 
38.3 
9.1 



76.2% 

89.7 

60.0 



16.2% 
26.8 
6.6 



81.5% 

92.4 

71.6 



20.1% 
33.2 
8.9 



77.6% 

89.9 

61.0 



Does not apply 



Values £or South 
Carolina Institutions 

Greenville Tech. 
College 

Midlands Tech. College 
Trident Tech. College 



15.9 
30.4 

22.0 



82.4 
65.7 
75.9 



11.0 
23.3 
20.9 



87.4 
71.6 
75.4 



15.2 
28.8 
21.6 



83,0 
67.1 
75.7 



Peer Croup 
Distr ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average 
oi 10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Belrw Average 

> 20% Below Average 



2,E,H,I 



3 

B,G 

J 



2,£:,G,H,I,3 



A, C 

B, 1,D,F,G,J 
E,3 F 
2 



n,F H,i 



A,B,C,1 ,D,J 



A, C 

B, 1,D,F,J 
E,H,3 
2,G,I 



2,H,I 

E,G 

3 

B 



A, C 

B, 1,D,F,J 
E,G,3 

2,H 



A,C,1,D,F,J I 



Institutional Codes 

A = John C. Calhoun State Community College, AL 

B « Jefferson State Junior College, AL 

C » Virginia Western Community College, VA 

D « Chattanooga State Technical Community College, TN 

E =» Guilford Technical Institute, NC 

F - Wake Technical Collecje, NC 

G * Forsyth Technical Institute, UC 

H = State Technical Institute-Memphis, TN 

I ^ Fa^etteville Technical Institute, NC 

J «^ Nashville State Technical Institute, TN 

1 = Greenville Teclinical College, SC 

2 - Midlands Technical College, SC 

3 -= Trident Technical College, SC 
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Table C-7, Part G 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 

Values for South 
Carolina Inr^itutions 

Greenville Tech» 
College 

Midlands Tech, College 
Trident Tech, College 

Peer Group 
Distr ibut ion 



> 20% Above 
10-20% Above 

0-10% Above 
0-10% Below 
10-20% Below 

> 20% Below 



Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 



AVERAGE FACULTY SALARIES BY RANK AND TOTAL FACULTY, FULL-TIME 
9/10 AND 11/12 MONTH, FOR URBAN TECHNICAL 
COLLEGES PEER GROUP, 1982-83 



Professor 



$24,751 
26,685 
23,024 



Assoc iate 
Professor 



$22,067 
23,730 
20,156 



Ass istant 
Professor 



$19,262 
21,543 
17,828 



Instructor 



$17,138 
20,482 
15,167 



No information available 



Total Faculty 



$19,561 
22,954 
16,473 



21,795 
18,511 
18,037 



C 

H,J 



CD 
H, J 



D 
C 

H, J 



D 

C 
J 
H 



,B,C,1,D 
,G,H,I,J,3 



A 

2, 

E,F 



Institutional Codes 

A « John C, Calhoun State Community College, AL 

B = Jefferson State Junior College, AL 

C « Virginia Western Community College, VA 

D » Chattanooga State Technical Community College, TN 

E « Guilford Technical Institute, NC 

F 3 Wake Technical College, NC 

G « Forsyth Technical Institute, UC 

H « State Technical Institute-Memphis, TN 

I » Fayetteville Technical Institute, NC 

J « Nashville State Technical Institute, TN 

1 « Greenville Technical College, SC 

2 » Midlands A^^^hnical College, SC 

3 « Trident Technical College, SC 



^Salaries combine those for 9/10 month employees with those of 11/12 month employees by <)dd i Mie former to 82% of the lattor. 
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Table C-S, Part A 



EDUCATION AND GENERAL (E&G) REVENUE PER FTE STUDENT 
FOR MEDIUM E. *^OLLKENT TECHNICAL COLLEGfeiS PEER GROUP, 1981-82 





State and Local 






Government 


Private 


P 1 f 1- e 
\j 1 L C S , 






Appropr iat ions 


Tui t ion 


G t a n ts 


& Con t r ac t s 


Grants & 


Con t r ac t s 


Tota 1 


Peer Group Average 




















and Range 




















Average 


$2,3 


(70*7%) * 


$401 


(12*5%) 


$328 


(10.1%) 


$ 22 


(0.6%) 


$3,262 


Highest 


4,2tJ 


'94*2%) 


687 


(21*5%) 


680 


(24*2%) 


282 


(8.9%) 


4,651 


Lowest 


1,471 


(9*4%) 


163 


(4.9%) 


0 


(0*0t) 


0 


(0.0%) 


2,541 


Vdlues for South 




















Carolina Institutions 




















Plorencp Darlinaton 




















Tech • College 


2,077 


(64.3%) 


656 


(20*3%) 


429 


(^3*3%) 


13 


(0 4% ) 


3,228 


Piedmont Tech. College 


9 1 QQ 


( o Z * f%t 


DO / 




509 


a4*4%) 


19 


(0.5%) 


3,531 


Spartanburg Tech* 




















Col lege 


2,202 


(67*0%) 


506 


(15*4%) 


0 


(0*0%) 


0 


(0*0%) 


3,285 


Sumter Area* Tech* 




















College 


1,703 


l63*3%) 


578 


(21*5%) 


318 


1*6%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


2,689 


York Tech* College 


1,794 


(56*7%) 


587 


(18«5%) 


-57 


-7*9%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


3,164 


Horry Georgetown 




















Tech* College 


1,682 


(64*9%) 


547 


(21*1%) 


125 


(4*8%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


2,594 


Tri-County Tech* College 


1,471 


(56*8%) 


430 


(16*6%) 


621 


(24*0%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


2,590 


Orangeburg-Calhoun 




















Tech* College 


2,106 


(62.2%) 


565 


(16*7%) 


660 


(19*5%) 


0 




3,387 


Peer Group 




















Distr ibut ion 




















> 20% Above Average 


B,F,G,H 


rM,N 


B,E,1 


,2,3,4,5,6,8 


A,B,D,1 


r2,5,7,8 


B,F 1 ,J 




B,G 


10-20% kbove Average 


J,K 




D,L 




L 








D,M 


0-10% Above Average 


D,l 




A, 7 








H 




^2,3, 


0-10% Below A^'erage 


E , 2 , 3 , 8 


rL 






4 








A,E,1, 


10-20% Below Average 


A, 1,0 




0 




0 




2 




4,I,K 


> 20% Below Average 


C,4,5,6 


,1 


C,F,G 


,H , I , J , K , M,N 


C,3,6,G 


,H,I,J,K,M,N 


A,C,D,E, 


Ir3r4,5 6,7, 


6,7,0 



G,K,8 ,L,M,N,0 



22r 



Institutional Codes 

A « Phillips County Community College. 
B » Brunswick Junior College, GA 
C » Lenoir Community College, NC 
D « Wytheville Community College, VA 
E » Da] ton Juiiior College, GA 
F « Wil3on County Technical Institute, 
G « pe Fear Technical Institute, NC 
:entral Carolina Technical College, 



AR 



NC 



NC 



I ■ Technical College of'Alamance, NC 1 

J « Richmond Technical c^^'ege, NC 2 

K - Rowan Technical Coll NC 3 

L « Virginia Highlands C unity 4 

College, VA 5 

M " Robeson Technical College, NC 6 

N » Johnston Technical College, NC 7 

0 « George C* Wallace State Community 8 

Col lege-Selma , AL 



'percentages are independent of the dollar figure. 



« Florence -Dar 1 ngton Technical College, SC 
= Piedmont Techrical College, SC 

Spartanburg Technical CoKe^e, SC 
« Sumter Area Technical College, SC 
« York Technical College, SC 
« Horry-Georgetown Technical College, SC 
= Tri-County Technical Coll^o^# SC 
= or jngeburg-CaDioun Technical 



College, SC 
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Table C-8, Part B 



I 

IS) 
I 



Instruction 



EDUCATION AND GENERAL (E6.G) EXPENDITURES PER PTE STUDENT 
FOR MEDIUM ENROLLMENT TECHNICAL COLLEGES PEEH GROUP, 1981-82 

Operation and 
Public Student Maintenance 
Research Service Services 



of Plant 



Institutional 
State Aid 



Total C&G 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average ' 

Highest 

Lowest 

Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 

Florence Darlington 
Tech. College 
Piedmont Tech. College 
Spartanburg Tech. 
College 

Sumter Area. Tech. 
College 

York Tech. College 
Horry Georgetown 
Tech. College 
Tri-County Tech. College 
Orangeburg -Calhoun 
Tech. College 

Peer Group 
Diatr ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above A»'erage 
0-10% Below Average 

iO-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



1,629 


(51.4%)* 


$ 1 


(0 U%) 


$ 9 


(0.2%) 


$239 


(7. 


5%) 


$305 


(9.7%) 


$ 56 


(l.S%) 


$3,160 


2,441 


(60. 7%) 


25 


(0.6%) 


91 


(2.9%) 


448 


(13. 


3%) 


647 


(16.5%) 


186 


(7.3%) 


4,136 


1,011 


(39.9%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


106 


(4. 


2%) 


175 


(5.1%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


2 , 290 


1,764 


(55.7%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


0 


(0.u%) 


190 


(6. 


0%) 


407 


(12.9%) 


97 


(3.1%) 


3,165 


1, 377 


(45.6%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


151 


(5. 


0%) 


400 


(13.2%) 


23 


(0.8%) 


3,021 


1,637 


(50.9%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


13 


(0.4%) 


386 


(12. 


0%) 


342 


(10.6%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


3,215 


1,383 


(54.2%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


251 


(9. 


8%) 


216 


(8.5%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


2,552 


1,036 


(45.3%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


114 


(5. 


0%) 


247 


(10.8%) 


89 


(3.9%) 


2,290 


1,011 


(39.9%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


260 


;io. 


3%) 


326 


(12.9%) 


17 


(0.7%) 


2,533 


1,069 


(41.9%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


106 


(4. 


2%) 


248 


(9.7%) 


186 


(7.3%) 


2,552 


1,479 


(49.2%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


263 


(8. 


8%) 


356 


(11.9%) 


86 


(2.8%) 


3,007 



B, D,G,H 

C, 1,3,I ,J,K,M,N 
A,E,F,8,L,0 

2,4 

5,6,7 



A,3,F,H,I,J,K,N D,3,G,J,L 

B, M 

C, 4, 6, 8,0 
L H 



A,C,D,E,1,2,3, B,C,D,E, 1,2,4, E,I,2,5,F,7,I, 
4,b,F,6,7,G,H, 5 , 6 , 7 ,G , 8 ,M ,0 K,N 
I , J,K,8,L,M,N,0 



A,B,E,1,2 
3,8 

F,6,G,M,0 



C,5,7 



A, D, 1,5, 7, I, 8, L B,D,G 
M 



D,4,H,I,J,K,L,H C,E,2,3,4,6,H, 
J,K,M,N,0 



1,3,F,H,J 
A,C,E,2,l, 
K,8,L,N 
4,6,7,0 

5 



Inst i tutional Codes 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 



Phillips County Community College, 
Brunswick Junior College, GA 
Lenoir Community College, NC 
Wytheville Community College, VA 
Dalton Junior College, GA 
Wilson County Technical Institute, 
Cape Fear Technical Institute, NC 
Central Caiolina Technical College, 



AR 



WC 



NC 



I 
J 
K 
L 

M 
N 
0 



Technical College of Alamance, NC 1 

Richmond Technical College, NC 2 

Rowan Technical College, NC 3 

Virginia Highlands Community 4 

College, VA 5 

Robeson Technical College, NC 6 

Johnston Technical ^^ollege, NC 7 

George C, Vdllace St.ite Community P 
Col leqe-So} ma , AL 



Florence-Darlington Technical College, SC 
Piedmont Technical College, SC 
Spartanburg Technical College, SC 
Sumter Area Technical College, SC 
York Technical College, SC 
Horry-Georgetown Technical College, SC 
Tri-County Technical College?, GC 
Orangebu rg-Caihoun Technical College, SC 



*PercentogGs are indepondent of the dollar figure. 
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Table C~8, Part C 



RESOURCE ALLOCATION RATIOS FOR MEDIUM ENROl ,MENT 
TECHNICAL COLLEGES PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



Library 
Expenditures: 
Instructional 
Expend i tures 



6.5% 
14.7 
2.5 



Student Services 
Expend i tures : 
Instructional 
Expend i tures 



14.8% 

27.3 
8.1 



Institutional Support 
Expend i tures : 
Instructional 
Expendi tures 



39.1% 

69.4 

17.7 



Number of FTE Students: 
Number of FTE Faculty 



23.4 
34.6 
15.4 



I 

N) 
01 
CO 

I 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 

Florence Darlington 
Tech. College 2,5 
Piedmont Tech. Col lego 4,7 
Spartanburg Tech. 

College 2,8 
Sumter Area. Tech. 
College 5,5 
York Tech. College 3,7 
Horry Georgetown 

Tech. College 5.6 
Tri-County Tech. College 4.6 
Orangeburg-Ca Ihouii 
Tech. College 9,9 



10.8 
11.0 

23.6 

18.1 
11.0 

25.7 
10.0 

17.8 



33.5 
53.7 

44.4 

39.7 
57.8 

69.4 
51.7 

31.8 



21.5 
30.2 

19.7 

33.3 
25.1 

28.0 
34.6 

20.4 



Peer* Group 
Uistr ibut ion 



10-20% Above 
0-10% Above 



> 20% I .ove Average 
Average 
Average 

0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 

Institutional Co ^s 



B,E,Hr8pL 

G 

A,F,J 

C 

4,6,M,N 

D,1,2,3,5,7,I,K,0 



D, 3,4,6,8,L 
J 

C,M,0 

A,G 

B 

E, 1,2,5,F,7,H,I,K,N 



2,5,F,6,7 

C, 3,M 

A, 4,G 

B, l,8 

D, E,H,J,K,L,0 



2,4,7,K 
6,1, J 

5 

A, l,F,MrM,0 
C,D,E, 3,G,8,L 

B, N 



AR 



A « Phillips County Community College, 

B ■ Brunswick Junior College, GA 

C « Lenoir Community College, NC 

D * Wytheville Community College, VA 

E « Dalton Junior College, GA 

F « Wilson County Technical Institute, 

G « Cape Fear Technical Institute, NC 

H = Central Carolina Technical College, NC 



NC 
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Teem ical College of Alamance, NC 1 

Richmond Technical College, NC 2 

Rowan Technical College, NC 3 

Virginia Highlands Community 4 

College, VA 5 

Robeson Technical College, NC 6 

Johnston Technical College, NC 7 

George C. Wall.ice State Community 8 
Col lege-Selma , AL 



Florence-Darlington Technical College, SC 
Piedmont Technical College, SC 
Spartanburg Technical College, SC 
Sumter Area Technical College, SC 
York Technical College, SC 
Mor ry-Georgetown Technical Col lege, SC 
Tri-County Technical College, SC 
Drangoburg-Calhoun Technical College, SC 
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Table Part D 



TUITION AND FEE LEVELS FOR MEDIUM EtlROLLl^ENT 
TECHNICAL COLLEGES PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



I 

Is) 
I 



Resident 



Undergraduate 



Graduate 



Non- Resident Res i dent 



Non-resident 



$299 
456 
126 



450 

4^0 

345 

450 

360 

450 
406 

405 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 

Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 

Florence Darlington 
Tech. College 
Piedmont Tech. CoDege 
Spartanburg Tech. 
College 

Sumter Area. Tech. 
Col lege 

York Tech. College 
Horry Georgetown 
Tech. College 
Tri-County Tech. College 
Orangeburg -Calhoun 
Tech. College 

Peer Group 
Distr ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average 

10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 
Institutional Codes 

A - Phillips County Corrmunity College, AR 
B « Brunswick Junior Colle9cr, GA 
C « Lenoir Community College, NC 
D = Wytheville Community College, VA 
E ' Dalton Junior College, GA 
F » Wilson County Technical Institute, NC 
G ' Cape Fear Technical Institute, NC 
H « Central Carolina Technical College, UC 
College > Selma, AL 



$ 754 
1,289 
522 



750 
675 

690 

522 
720 

900 
812 

609 



Does not apply 



A,B,0,E,1,2,4, B,D,E,L 
5,^, /,8,L 
3 6 
O 7 

A, 1,3, 5 

C,2,F,G,H,I,J, 
K,8,M,N 
C,F,G,H,I ,J,K, 4,0 
M,N 



I « Technical College of Alamance, NC 1 

J « Richmond Technical College, NC 2 

K =" Rjwan Technical College, NC 3 

L * Virginia Highlands Community 4 

College, VA 5 

M « Robeson Technical College, NC 6 

N Johnston Technical College, NC 7 

0 = George C. Wallace State Community 8 



Net Tuition 
Per FTE 
Student 



$345 
664 
96 



559 
664 

506 

578 
497 

530 
244 

479 



Net Tuition 
as a Percent 
Educational ^ 
Expend i tures 



11.6% 
22.7 
3.3 



18.2 
22.2 

15.8 

22.7 
22.6 

21.1 
10.3 

16.4 



of 



B,E,1,2,3,4,5,6,8 B,E, 1,2,3,4,5,6,8 



L,0 
A 



0 
L 

A, 7 



C,D,F,7,G,H,I,J, C,D,F,G,H,I,J,K, 
K,M,N M,N 



* Florence-Darlington Technical College, SC 

= Piedmont Technical College, SC 

Spartanburg Technical College, SC 

= Sumter Area Technical College, SC 

' York Technical College, SC 

= Horry-Georgetown Technical College, SC 

= Tri-County Technical College, SC 

« Orangeburg-Calhoun Technical College, SC 



^Educational expenditures means ♦"otal E&G less expenditures for research, public scivice, schol.irslnps anJ fellowships, and 
mandatory t»'ansfer9. 
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Table C-8, Part E 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS FOR MEDIUM ENROLLMENT 
TECHNICAL COLLEGES PEER GROUP, FALL 1982 

Total FTE Lower Upper Headcount 

Enrol Iment Divi3 ion Division Graduate Par t- 1 ime Fu 1 1-t ime 

Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 1,349 
Highest 2,080 
Lowest 895 



91.9% Does not apply 40.4% 59,5% 

100.0 51.3 71.6 

64.3 28.4 48.7 



I 

ro 

o 
I 



Values for South 
Carolin a Institutions 

''lorence Darlington 
Tech. College 
Piedmont Tech. College 
Spartanburg Tech. 
Col lege 

Sumter Area. Tech. 
Col lege 

York Tech. College 
Horry Georgetown 
Tech. College 
Tri-County Tech. College 
Orangeburg-Calhoun 
Techr College 



1,911 
1,384 

1,610 

1,488 
1,700 

1,106 
2,080 

1,092 



81.1 
96.9 

92.5 

92.0 
95.6 

98.0 
94.7 

94.9 



36.7 
28.4 

35.7 

31.8 
41.1 

34.6 
38.0 

36.8 



63.3 
71.6 

64.3 

68.2 
58.9 

65.4 
52.0 

63.2 



Peer Group 
Dit»tr ibution 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



1,5,7,H 
C,3,4,K 
2,G,I,N 

E 

6,8,0 



A,B,C,E,2,3,4, 
5,6,7,J,8,N,0 
F,G,H,I ,K,L,M 
1 



A,B,D,F,J,L,M D 



0,H,I ,K 

A, C ,E 
5,F,G,L,N 

B, 1,7,8, M 
3,6 

2,4,J,0 



4,6,J,0 

B, 1,3,7,8,M 

C, 5,F,G,L,N 
A,D,E,H,I ,K 



Institutional Codes 

A « Phillips County Community Colle9e, AR I 

B * Brunswick Junior College, GA J 

C « Lenoir Community College, NC K 

D " Wytheville Community College, VA L 
E * Dalton Junior College, GA 

F = Wilson County Technical Institute, NC M 

G * Cape Fear Technical Institute, NC N 
H » Central Carolina Technical College, NC 0 



Technical College of Alamance, NC 
Richmond Technical College, NC 
Rowan Technical College, NC 
Virginia Highlands Community 
College, VA 

Robeson Technical College, NC 
Johns*-on Technical College, NC 
George C. Wallace State Community 
Col lege-Splma , AL 



1 = Florence-Darlington Technical College, GC 

2 = Piedmont Technical College, SC 

3 = Spartanburg Technical College, SC 

4 Sumtrt Area Technical College, SC 
f) = York Technical College, SC 

6 = Horry-Geortjctown Technical College, SC 

7 = Tri-County Technical College, SC 

8 = Orangeburg-Cilhoun Technical College, SC 



Table C-8^ Part F 



BuACK/WHITB ENROLLMENT FOR MEDIUM ENROLLMENT 
TECHNICAL COLLEGES PEER CROUP, FALL 1982 



Full-time 



Part-Time 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



Black 



25.9% 
55.0 
2.0 



White 



71.1% 

97.6 

37.2 



Black 



19.1% 
38.8 
0.8 



White 



78.7% 

98.3 

50.6 



Undergraduate 



Graduate 



Bl?ck 



24 .7% 
49.8 
1.6 



Whi*-e 



72.4% 

97.7 

38.2 



Black 



White 



Does not apply 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 

Florence Darlington 
Tech. College 
Piedmont Tech. College 
Spartanburg Tech. 
College 

Sumter Area. Tech. 
College 

York T ,ch. College 
Horry Georgetown 
Tech. College 
Tri-County Tech. College 
Or a ngeburg -Calhoun 
Tech. College 



31.2 
34.3 

16.8 

50.1 
24.1 

21.6 
12.2 

48.3 



67.6 
65.0 

82.5 

48.2 

75.2 

76.2 
86.4 

51.2 



30.3 
22.1 

14.1 

38.8 
17.3 

33.0 
8.7 

34.2 



69.0 
77.9 

83.6 

60. 1 
81.4 

65.7 
89.5 

65.4 



28.1 
33.0 

14.8 

48.1 
23.2 

23.4 
13 .4 

46.6 



70.6 
66.3 

84.3 

50. 1 
75.9 

74.3 
87.2 

52.9 



Peer Group 
Distr ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average 

10-20% Above Average 
0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



Institutional Codes 



A,C,lr2,4, 
F,J,8,0 

N 



D,E,7,6,L A, C, 1,4, 6, D,E,L 



3,H, 
B,5, 



5,M C,l,2 

B,6,G F,J,0 

D,E,3,7,H, A,4,d,M 
I rK,L 



J, 3 
2,F,M 



5,H 
N,0 

B,D,E,3,7, 
G,I ,K,L 



7,K 

B, 3|^5,G,H, 
I,N,0 

C, 2,F 

A, 1,6, J, 8 
4,M 



A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 



AR 



Phillips County Community College, 
Brunswick Junior College, GA 
Lenoir Community College, NC 
Wytheville Community College, VA 
Dalton Junior College, GA 
Wilson County Technical Institute, 
Cape Fear Technical Institute, NC 
Central Carolina Technical College, NC 



NC 



I - 

J = 

K « 

L - 

M « 

N " 

0 = 



Technical College of Alamjnce, NC 
Richmond Technical College, NC 
Rowan Technical College, NC 
Virginia Highlands Community 
College, VA 

Robo-'^n Technical College, NC 
Johnston Technical College, NC 
George C. Viallace State Community 
Col loge-Solma, AL 



ERLC 



A,C,2,4,F, 

J, 8,0 

1 



5,6,M,N 
G,H 

B,D,E,3,7, 
IrK,L 



D,E,7,L 
3,I,K 

B, 5,6,G,H,N 

C, l,2 
F,J,0 
A, 4 ,8,M 



1 Florence-Darlington Technical College, SC 

2 = Piedmont Technical College, SC 

3 = Spartanburg Technical College, SC 

4 = Sumter Area Technical College, SC 

5 = York Technical College, SC 

6 = Horry-Georgetown Technical College, SC 

7 = Tri-County Technical College, SC 

8 Orangeburg-Calhoun Technical College, SC 



Table Part G 



AV.^RAGE FACULTY SALARIES BY RANK AND TOTAL FACULTY, FULL-TIME 
9/10 AND 11/12 MONTH, FOR MEDIUM ENROLLMENT 
TECHNICAL COLLEGES PEER GROUP, 1982-83 



Professor 



Associate 
Professor 



Assistant 
Professor 



I nst ructor 



Tot al Faculty 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



$26,007 
26,007 
26,00' 



$23,879 
25, 116 
22,722 



$20,556 
21^742 
19,374 



$16,347 
17,256 
15, 165 



$18,067 
21,438 
15,315 



i 

<^ 

I 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 

Florence Darlington 
Tech. College 
Piedmont Tech. College 
Spartanburg Tech. 
College 

Sumter Area. Tech. 
College 

York Tech. College 
Horry Georgetown 
Tech. College 
Tri-County Tech. College 
Or angeburg-Calhoun 
Tech. College 



No information availa^»le 



17,727 
17,473 

17,040 

17,405 
18,411 

17,863 
17, 148 

16,669 



Peer Group 
Pi str ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 

10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



D,L 



B,E 



B,D 

n,L 



B, D,E,L,0 
A,5,J,K 
1,2,3,4,F,6,7, 
G, I ,8,M 

C, H,N 



Institutional Codes 

A » Phillips County Community College, AR I 

B - Brunswick Junior College, GA J 

C * Lenoir Community College, NC K 

D * Wytheville Community College, VA L 
E » Dalton Junior Colleqe, GA 

F » Wilson County Technical Institute, NC M 

G » Cape Fear Technical Institute, NC N 
H - Central Carolina Technical College, NC 0 



341 



Technical College of Alamance, NC 1 

Richmond Technical College, NC 2 

Rowan Technical College, NC 3 

Virginia Highlands Community 4 

College, VA 5 

Robeson Technical College, NC 6 

Johnston Technical College, NC 7 
George C. Wallace state Community 8 
Coliege-Selma, AL 



Florence-Darlington Technical College, SC 
Piedmont Technical College, SC 
Spartanburg Technical College, SC 
Sumter Area Technical College, SC 
York Technical College, SC 
norry-Georgetown Technical College, SC 
Tri-County Technical College, SC 
Or angeburg-Calhoun Techn ica) Col lege, SC 



*Salaries cojibine those for 9/10 month employees with those of 11/12 month employees by ndHing the Cormor to 82% of the latter 
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Table C-9, Part A 



EDUCATIOU AND GENERAL (EfiiG) REVENUE PER FTE STUDENT 
FOR RURAL TECHNICAL COLi.'''^ES PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



I 

ON 

CM 
I 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 

Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 

Denma^'k Tech. College 

Chesterfield-Marlboro 

Tech. Co^ lege 

Wil 1 iamsourg Tech. 

Col lege 

Beaufort Tech. College 
Aiken Tech. College 

Peer Group 
Distribution 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 
0-10* Below Avrrage 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



State and Local 
Appropr ia t ion s 



Tuition 



Gover nmpnt 

GrantG Contracts 



Private Gifts, 
Grante Contracts 



Total EfcG 



3,246 


(79.1%) 


f}33B 


U.5%) 


$ 465 


(10.6%) 


$ 26 


(0.5%) 


$4,124 


4,815 


(91.7%) 


684 


(17.2%) 


1,329 


(21."^%) 


240 


(6.0%) 


6,219 


2,223 


(58. 3i) 


0 


(0.0%) 


2 


(0.1%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


3,047 


3,048 


(ci6.0%) 


448 


(12.6%) 


2 


(0.1%) 


0 


{0, )%> 


3 ,543 


2,602 


(6?.1%) 


534 


(H.2%) 


553 


(14.7%. 


0 


(0. )\) 


3,764 


4,060 


(65.3%) 


459 


(7.4%) 


1,329 


(21,4%) 


21 


(f^.3%) 


6,219 


2,815 


(68.9%) 


672 


(16.4%) 


547 


(13.4%) 




:'^.o%) 


4,088 


2,395 


(60.3%) 


684 


(17,2%) 


550 


(13.8%) 


240 


,0.0%) 


3,971 


>,F,K,3 


fN 


A,b,l, 


2,L,3,4,5 


B,K,L,3,N 




DrF,5 




D,K,3, 










2,4,5 








F 


M 




G 




F 










,C,& ,H 
















B,2,G, 


rL,M,4 












E 




1,C,E, 


^rB,5 




C,D,E, 


F,H,I ,J,K, 


A,1,C,D,E 


,G , H , I , J ,M, 


A,B,1,2 


,C,E,G,H,I, 


A,M 






M,N,0 




0 




J , K , L , M 


rN,4,0 





Institutional Cod es 

A « Patrick Henry Community College, v;^ 

B = Dabney C. Lancaster Community College, VA 

C = Sampson Technical College, NC 

D = Anson Technical College, NC 

= Halifax Community College, NC 

F * Martin Community College, NC 

G = Carteret Technical Institute, NC 

H = McDowell Technical Institute, NC 

I = Montgomery Technical Institute, NC 

J = Beaufort County Community College, NC 

^Percentages are independent of the dollar fic^ure, 



K « Roanoke-Chowan Tec -nic?! Institute, NC 
L » Paul D. Camp Community College, VA 
M = Tri-County Community College, NC 
N » Piedmont Technica' College, NC 

0 « Stanly Technical College, NC 

1 « Denmark Technica College, SC 

2 = Chesterfield-Marlboro Technical College, SC 

3 = Willamsburg Technical College, SC 

4 = Beaufort Technical College, SC 

5 = Aiken Technical College, SC 



ERLC 
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Table C-9, Pari B 



I nstruct ion 



EDUCATION AND GENERAL (E&G) EXPENDITURES PER FTE STUDENT 
FOR RURAL TECHNICAL COLLEGES PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Research 



Publ ic 
Serv ice 



Student 
Services 



Operation and 
Ma i ntenance 
of Plant 



Insti* '*-ional 
State A*d 



Total E&G 



I 

ro 

ON 

I 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 

Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 

Denmark Tech. College 
Chestei f i eld-Mar Iboro 
Tech. College 
Williamsburg Tech. 
College 

Beaufort Tech. College 
Aiken Tech. College 

Peer Group 
Distr ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-19% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 

lC-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 





(49.5%)* 


$ 


3 


(0.0%) 


$ 


18 


(0.3%) 


$309 


(7.7%) 


$416 


(10.3%) 


$ 86 


(2.0%) 


$3,975 


3,173 


(62.8%) 


55 


(1.5%) 




117 


(2.0%) 


632 


(12.1%) 


807 


(23.2%) 


396 


(9.9%) 


5,921 


1,057 


(30.4%) 




u 


(0.0%) 




0 


(0.0%) 


137 


(3.8%) 


179 


(5.5%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


3,043 


1,057 


(30.4%) 




0 


(0.0%) 




5 


(0.1%) 


420 


(12.1%) 


80*7 


(23.2%) 


0 


(0.0%) 


• 

3,473 


1,317 


(36.2%) 




0 


(0.0%) 




3 


(0.1%) 


359 


(9.9%) 


530 


( 14.6%) 


91 


(2.5%) 


3,633 


2,791 


(47. 1%) 




0 


(0.0%) 




117 


(2.04) 


632 


(10.-'%) 


664 


(11.2%) 


37 


(0.6%) 


5,921 


1,262 


(31.5%) 




0 


(0.0%) 




0 


(0.0%) 


326 


(8.2%) 


526 


(13.2%) 


396 


(9.9%) 


4,001 


2, 167 


(57.1%) 




0 


(0.0%) 




40 


(Kl%) 


228 


(6.0%) 


447 


(11.8%) 


12 


(0.3%) 


3,795 


K,3 




J 






B 


,E,F 


,3,N,5 


l,K,L 




1,2, F, 


K,3,N,4 


B,G,K 


,4,0 


K,3,N 


D,J,N,5 
















2 








D 




D,F 


B ,C , F,G , 


IrL 














E,I,4 




D,5 




2 




B,4 


H 










A 






D, J 




J,0 








2,G,I, 






























5,0 


M,0 
















C,M 




B,C 








1,C,E, 


A,l,2,E, 


4 


A 




l,2,C,D,E, 


I 


r2,C 


rD,G,H, I , 


A,B,F 


,G,H,5,0 


A,E,G, 


H,I,L,M 


A,1,C 


fE,F,H,I , 


A 






F 




H,I,K,L,3, 


J 


,K,L 


,M,4,0 










J,L,3 


,M,N,5 





Institutional Coles 



A » Patrick Henry Community College, VA 

B « Dabney S. Lancaster Coimtunity College, VA 

C « Sampson Technical College, NC 

D « Anson Technical College, NC 

E * Halifax Community College, NC 

F « Martin Community College, NC 

G « Carteret Technical Institute, NC 

H ■ McDowell Technical Institute, NC 

I » Montgomery Technical Institute, NC 

J « Beaufort County Community College, NC 

3 4 < "^^^ independent of the doJlar figur*^. 



K » Roanoke-Chowan Technical Institute, NC 
L ■ Paul D. Camp Community CoDege, VA 
M « Tri-County Community College, NC 
N * Piedmont Technical College, NC 

0 « Stanly Technical College, NC 

1 = Denmark Technical Colleye, SC 

2 = Chesterfield-Marlboro Technical College, SC 

3 « Willamsburg Technical College, SC 

4 = Beaufort Technical College, SC 

5 = Aiken Technical College, SC 



3 it; 



ERIC 



Library 
Expenditures: 
Instructional 
Expenditures 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 7.21 
Highest 11.8 
Lowest 4.2 



Values for South 
CaroHna Institutions 



Denmark Tech. College 11.8 
Chesterf i eld-Marlboro 

Tech. College 4.9 
Williamsburg Tech. 

College 6.3 

Beaufort Tech. College S.5 

Aiken Tech. College 4.8 



Peer Group 
Distr ibut ion 



> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 

10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



1, D,G,K,N 
C,E,I 

A,H,M 

2, F, J, L, 4,5,0 



Institutional Codes: 



A = Patrick Henry Community College, VA 

B = Dabney S. Lancaster Community College, VA 

C « Sampson Technical College, NC 

D = Anson Technical College, NC 

E =" Halifax Community College, NC 

F = Martin CoT^munity College, NC 

G = Carteret Technical Institute, NC 

H » McDowtll Technical Institute, NC 

I * Montgomery Technical Institute, NC 

J = Beaufort Joui^ty Community College, NC 
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Table C-9, Part C 



ALLOCATION RATIOS FOR RURAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGES PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Student Services 
Expenditures: 
Instruct ional 
Expenditures 



Institutional Support 
E„t, '.ndi tures : 
Instructional 
Expend i tures 



Number of FTE Students 
Number of FTE Faculty 



16.5% 
39.8 
7.8 



45.0% 

93.9 

12.4 



19.4 
26.5 
13.4 



39.8 
27.3 



93.9 
84.0 



16.2 
26.5 



22.6 
25.8 
10.5 



46.8 
85.3 
iO.8 



14.0 
24. Z 
17.9 



1,2,E,3,4 

L 

N 

I,K,M 
D 

A,B,C,F,G,H, J,5,0 



1,2,E,F,4 

0 

t),3,M,N 

A, G 
L 

B, C,H, I ,J,K,5 



A, B, 2, 4,0 
D,M 

G 

C,H,L,5 
1,E,J,N 

FrI rK,3 



K = Roanoke-Chowan Technical Institute, NC 
L « Pdul D. Camp Community College, VA 
M « Tri-County Community College, NC 
N = Piedmont Technical College, NC 

0 = Stanly Technical College, NC 

1 ^ Denmark Technical College, SC 

2 = Chesterfield-Marlboro Technical College, SC 

3 = Willamsburg Technical r*- liege, SC 

4 = Beaufort Technical College, SC 

5 Aiken Technical Collecje, SC 
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Table C-9, Part D 



TUITION AND FEE LEVELS FOR RURAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGES PEER GROUP, 1981-82 



Re3 ident 



Undergraduate 



Non-Resident Resident 



Graduate 



Non- res ident 



Net Tuition 
Per FTE 
Student 



Net Tuition 
as a Percent of 
Educational ^ 
Expend i tures 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



$262 
580 
123 



$ 717 
1,284 
400 



Does not apply 



$251 
671 
-193 



6.8% 
17.9 
-3.9 



I 

ON 

I 



Values for South 
Carol' la Institutions 

Denmark Tech. College 
Chester f ie Id-Marlboro 
Tech. College 
Williamsburg Tech. 
College 

Beaufort Tech. College 
Aiken Tech. College 

Peer Group 
Distribution 

> 20% Above Average 

lC-20% Above Average 
0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 

10 20% Below Aver^ap 

> 20% Below Average 



575 

580 

400 
420 
525 



A,B,1,2,L,3, 
4,5 



C,D,E,F,G,H, 
I ,J,K,M,N,0 



8^5 
5 iO 

430 

. 30 
'35 



A,B,L 

1 
5 

2,C,D,E,F,G,H, 
I,J,K,M,N,4,0 

3 



448 
443 

422 

276 
671 



4 



12.9 

12.5 

7.3 
7.7 
17.9 



A,B,1,2,L,3,5 A,B,1,2,L,5 



4 

3,M 



D,E,F,G,H,I,J,K, D,E,F,G,H,I,J, 
0 K,N,0 



Institutional Codes 



A « Patrick Henry Community College, VA 

D * Ddbney S, Lancastor Community College, VA 

C * Sampson Technical College, NC 

D « Anson Technical College, NC 

E ■ Halifax Community College, NC 

F « Martin Community College, NC 

G » Carteret Technical Institute, NC 

H » McDowell Technical Institute, NC 

I « Montgomery Technical Institute, NC 

J » Beaufort County Community College, NC 
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Educational expenditures means total ESiG less expenditures for 
^yandatory transfers. 



K = Roanoke-Chowan Technical Institute, NC 
L * Paul D. Camp Community College, VA 
M s Tri-County Community College, NC 
N * Piedmont Technical College, NC 

0 Stanly Technical College, NC 

1 = Denmark Technical College, SC 

2 * Chesterfield-Marlboro TechniCdl College, SC 

3 = Willamsburg Technical College, SC 

4 = Beaufort Teclinical College, SC 

5 = Aiken Technical College. JC 

research, publ ic servico, scho Kir ships jikJ fel lowslnps , and 



3;)() 



Table Part E 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS FOR RURAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGES PEER GROUP, FALL 1982 



Total FTE 
Enrol Iment 



Lower 
Division 



Upper 
Di vis i on 



Graduate 



Headcount 



Part- 1 ime 



Ful 1- 1 ime 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



603 
823 
309 



89.51 
100.0 
71 . 1 



Does not apply 



46.8% 

66.5 

10.6 



53.1% 

59.4 

33.5 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 

Denmark Tech- College 
Chester fie Id -Mar 1 bo ro 
Tech. College 
Williamsburg Tech- 
College 

Beaufort Tech- College 
Aiken Tech- College 



686 

514 

309 
719 
748 



74-5 
90-9 

92- 2 
84-0 

93- 7 



10.6 

40.8 

35.^ 
55.4 
46.3 



89.4 

59.2 

64.9 
44.6 

53.7 



I 

as 
I 



Peer Group 
□ is t r ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average 
10-20% Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 
10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



A, E,J,5 
X,G,4 

B, C,L,N,0 

H,M 

2 

D,F,I,K,3 



2, C,D,G,H,I,K, 

3, N,5 

A,B,E,F,4,0 

1 

L 



A, D,L,0 
G,4 

B, E,F,K,M 

1, J, 5 

2, C,H 
U3,N 



A,E,G,J,L,4 
B 

C ,N 

2,D,IM,K,3 



T n*?*- i tut ional Codes 



A = 

B ^ 

C « 

D = 

E = 

F « 

G - 

H = 

I = 



Patrick Henry Community College, VA 
Dabney S Lancaster Community College, 
Sampson echnical College, NC 
Anson Technical College, NC 
Halifax Community College, NC 
Martin Cc^imunity College, NC 
Carteret 'echnical Institute, NC 
McDowell Technical Institute, NC 
Montgomery Technical Institute, NC 
= Beaufort County Community College, NC 



VA 



K = Roanoke-Chowan Technical Institute, NC 
L = Paul D. Camp Community College^ VA 
M = Tri-County Community College, NC 
N = Piedmont Technical College, NC 

0 « Stanly Technical College, NC 

1 = Denmark Technical College, SC 

2 = Chesterfield-Marlboro Technical Collego 

3 = WiUamsburg Technical College, SC 

4 = Beaufort Technicai College, SC 

5 = Aiken Tec'-'^ical College, SC 



ERLC 
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Table C-9, Part F 



BLACK/WHITE ENROLLliEST FOR RURAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGES PEER GROUP, t^ALL 1982 



Ful 1-t ime 



Black 



Whi te 



Par t-T ime 



Black 



White 



Under^r-iduate 
Black White 



Graduate 



Black 



White 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
H ighest 
Lowest 

Values foe South 
Carolina Institutions 

Denmark Tech. College 
Chesterf ield-Mar Iboro 

Tech. College 
Williamsburg Tech. 
Col lege 

Beaufort Tech. College 
Aiken Tech. College 



37.7% 
97.7 
5.2 



97.7 

37.7 

77.6 
54 .0 

2^^ 0 



61 . 0% 
94.6 
2.1 



2.1 

60.3 

22.4 
44.5 
69.9 



24 .2% 
78.2 
0.3 



78.2 

26.9 

43.7 
36.0 
21.3 



74.7% 

98.0 

21.3 



21.8 

71.6 

56.3 
61.9 
77.6 



34.7% 
98.2 
1.5 



98.2 

34,7 

'/3.7 
51.2 
27.5 



64.0% 
95.1 
1.4 



1.4 

63.2 

26.0 
47.0 
71.2 



Does not apply 



Peer Group 
Dist r ibut ion 

> 20% Above Average 

10-20% Above Average 
0-10% Above Average 
0-10% Below Average 

)0-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



1,F,K,L,3, 
D,E 

2,1 

C 

A,B,G,H, J, 
M,5,0 



A,B,G,H,M, 

0 

J, 5 

C 

2,E,I 
D,F,N 
1,K,L, 3,4 



1 ^C,E,K,L, 

3,4 

2,F 

N 

D 

5 

Af B,G,H, I , 
J ,M,0 



A,B,G,H,M,0 
J 

D,I,5 
2,F,K,L,N 
C,4 
1,E,3 



1, E,F,K,L, 
3 , fl , 4 

2, D 

C,I 

A,B,G,H, J, 
M,5,0 



A,B,G,H,M,0 

J, 5 
I 

2,C,D,M 
E,F,L,N 
1,K,3,4 



Ins 1 1 tut lonal Codes 



VA 

liege, VA 



A = Patrick Henry Community CoUeg 
3 = Dabney S. Lancaster Community 
C = Sampson Technical College, NC 
D = Anson Technical College, NC 
E = Halifax Community College, MC 
F = Martin Community College, NC 
G = Carteret Technical Institute, 
H = McDowell Technical Institute, 
I = Montgomery Technical Institul^e, MC 
J = Beriufort- County Community College, NC 

35 J 



NC 
NC 



K = Roanoke-Chowan Technical Institute, NC 
L ^ Paul D. Camp Community College, VA 
M = Tri-County Community College, NC 
N = Piedmont Technical College, t^C 
0 = Stanly Technical College, NC 
^ = Denmark reclinical College, SC 

2 = Chesterfield-Marlboro Technical Colleqc, 

3 = Willamsburg Technical College, SC 

4 = Beaufort Technical Collrqe, SC 

5 ^ Aiken Technical College, SC 
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Table C-9, Part G 



AVERAGE FACULTY SALARIES BY RANK AND TOTAL FACULTY, FULL-TIME 
9/10 AND 11/12 MONTH, FOR RURAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGES PEER GROUP, 1982-83 



Professor 



Assoc i ate 
Professor 



Assistant 
Professor 



I nstr uctor 



Total Faculty 



Peer Group Average 
and Range 

Average 
Highest 
Lowest 



Does not apply 



$22,603 
23,030 
21,995 



$19,614 
20,064 
18,991 



$16,533 
17,346 
15,721 



$16,210 
21,228 
13,533 



I 

to 



Values for South 
Carolina Institutions 

Denmark Tech. College 
Chesterf ield-Mar Iboro 
Tech. College 
Williamsburg Tech. 
Col lege 

Beaufort Tech. College 
Aiken Tech. College 

pper Group 
uist r ibut ion 



> 20% Above Average 
10-201 Above Average 

0-10% Above Average 

0-10% Below Average 

10-20% Below Average 

> 20% Below Average 



A,B 

L 



No information av=ailable 



A,B 
L 



L 
A 



16, 119 

17,196 

17, 122 
16,294 
17,R^S 



B, L 
A, 5 

2,G,3,4 
1,E,F,H, J,K,0 

C, D, I ,M,N 



Institutional Codes 

A = Patrick Henry Community College, VA 

3 « Dabney S. Lancaster Community College, VA 

C » Sampson Technical College, NC 

D « Anson Technical College, NC 

E » Halifax Community College, NC 

F » Martin Community College, NC 

G « Carteret Technical Institute, NC 

H » McDowell Technical Institute, NC 

I « Montgomery Technical Institute, NC 

J « Beaufort County Community College, NC 



K = Koanoke-Chowan Technical Institute, NC 
L Paul D. Camp Community College, VA 
M « Tri-County Community College, NC 
N = Piedmont Technical College, NC 

0 = Stanly Technical College, NC 

1 « Denmark Technical College, SC 

2 » Chesterfield-Marlboro Technical College, SC 

3 - Willamsburg Technical College, SC 

4 = Beaufort Technical College, SC 

5 = Aiken Technical College, SC 



*Salaries combine those for 9/10 month em^^loyeos with Ltiose of 11/12 month employees by adding tht former to B2% of the latter, 
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